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“ We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth."——Dr. JoHNSON. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Five oRIGINAL LetTers, addressed 
to a Lapy, upon the PLeEAsuREsS 
and IMPORTANCE Of INTELLEC- 
TUAL CULTIVATION. 


Sir, 


HE following letters were written 

in the summer of 1806, to a 

lady in Edinburgh, and they were 

written with the intention of being 

published, had they swelled to the 

size of a volume. Circumstances 

arose, however, which occasioned 

their sudden suspension, nor is it now 

likely that they will ever be com- 

pleted according to the original de- 

sign: but should those that are now 

offered to your notice be considered 

by you as worthy of a place in the 

Universal Magazine, they are quite 

at your service, and their appearance 
will gratify, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
London, Jan. 4th, 1809. M. 


MY DEAR ELIZA,* 


Tue promise which I have long 
made shall at length be fulfilled. I 
now sit down to commence a cor- 
respondence, which, whether advan- 
tageous to you or not, will certainly 
prove a source of great pleasure to 
myself, That pleasure indeed will 
be considerably heightened, if I can 
have reason to hope that your intel- 
lectual improvement will proceed 
with my exertions; and I assure you 
that those exertions shall not be 
spared. I can, however, promise 
you no great display either of learn- 





* It should be stated that Eliza is 
not the real name of the lady; but 
there are reasons for adopting the pre- 
sent appellation. 


ing or ability; I have hitherto been 
more conversant with my own specu- 
lations, and the solitary contempla- 
tions of my own thoughts, than with 
men or books ; and, in general, I have 
drawn my notions of life purely from 
speculation. Yet perhaps I shall not 
be the less accurate: a spectator of 
events often knows more about them 
than they who mingle in the crowd 
and have a share in their production. 

The topics which ] shall discuss in 
the following letters, I leave entirely 
to chance. They will be as various 
as possible; for my design wil] be to 
entice your mind, by an alluring va- 
riety, into the walks of literature ; 
and what so poor and humble a guide 
as myself can do, towards directing 
your attention to the most interesting 
objects, you well know you can com- 
mand. Be not, however, surprised, 
if I sometimes relinquish literature, 
science, and knowledge, and unfold 
myself to you in the prevailing co- 
lours of the moment; tell you my 
feelings, my hopes, my plans, my 
schemes, my desires; detai] my studies, 
make you participate in all my joys 
and sorrows, in my hours of rapture 
and in my moments of despondency, 
Often shall I, my dear Eliza, sit down 
to write to you, as to one who can 
bear with patience my querulousness, 
endure the mournful anticipations [ 
may sometimes indulge in, and par- 
don the ungrounded fears which a 
morbid melancholy may excite.— 
How frequently, when I have labour- 
ed under these impressions, have I 
cast my eye upon the wide world, 
and shuddered to think, that in its 
ample space not a human being 
breathed in whose bosom I could re-: 
pose my feelings! I have had ac- 
quaintance: yes, many; light, super- 
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ficial, vivacious, amusing beings, who 
have fluttered around me while bask- 
ing in the sun; but when the clouds 
began to obscure the horizon, when 
a lowring aspect began to breathe 
around, they—fled: and yet such, 
Eliza, such is the intercourse of 
society ! 

‘Could I ever rest my mind upon 
such an intercourse? No. I heard 
them: I disbelieved: I received them, 
but did not esteem; I endured their 
caresses, but knew they were false 
and hollow; I mingled with them, 
because I was unable to quit them. 
But my heart was unsatisfied. I de- 
spaired of ever realising pictures which 
solitude had impressed my mind :— 
I began to think I had formed vision- 
ary ideas of man and manners; and 
that, in this corrupt and degenerate 
age, it was in vain to look for noble 
sentiments, or generous sensibility. 
You, Eliza, and your beloved hus- 
band, have undeceived me, and con- 
vinced me I was not wrong. Judge, 
then, with what feelings I commence 
this correspondence ; and how tena- 
iously I shall maintain it, when it is 
the very thing which, for many years, 
I have sighed for. 

But here I must stop.—This is 
merely an introductory letter ; a sort 
of catalogue of what you are to ex- 
pect: however, such as it is, I expect 
you will reply to it; for, be it well 
understood, that I shall never allow 
rou to be a single letter in arrears. 

n my next, I intend, as a very pro- 
per subject, to offer some remarks 
upon the importance of a_ regular 
appropriation of Time, and the advan- 
ages, pleasures, and necessity of in- 
tellectual cultivation. 

Farewel! Believe me to be, with 
the warmest sentiments of regard, 

Your’s, most affectionately, 


MY DEAR ELIZA, 


Havine once fairly entered upon 
the career, it is to be hoped that 
nothing now can impede our progress, 
I contess J had fears lest , timidity 
would have prevented you from re- 
plying to my last; but I rejoice that 
your good sense has overcome that 
natural bashfulness which you pos- 
sess, in regard to your own powers, 
and induced you to make an effort 
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which I hope will be attended with | 


ocvensnas Your last letter pleased 
me much ; it had, however, one fault, 
—it was too short: I mention this, 
not only because / shall receive more 
leasure from long ones, but because 
deem it necessary to your improve- 
ment that they should be more ela- 
borate. Bear constantly in mind, 
that nothing valuable can ever be 
effected without labour; and though 
you mayattain, in fifly short letters, 
a certain point of perfection, yet you 
wil more assuredly attain the same 
~~ in ten long and labored ones. 
know this by experience. What- 
ever requires repetition as a” means 
of success, must have each repetition 
extensive; if it be not so, the imme- 
diate effects of your present exertions, 
which are just beginning to dawn in 
the mind, are lost, and require to be 
renewed by subsequent labours; 
while, on the contrary, if you per- 
severe, and give a sort of permanency 
to those nascent impressions, they 
are fixed for ever. It is certainly a 
great art to know where to stop; 
ut is less dangerous, in given cir- 
cumstances, to undergo supereroga- 
tory labour, than to rest indolently 
satisfied with imperfect exertions. 

From these remarks, it is a natural 
transition to what are to be the im- 
mediate objects of this letter; viz.— 
**The importance of a regular ap- 
‘* propriation of Time, and the advan- 
** tages, pleasures, and necessity of 
** intellectual cultivation.” 

It was said by an Italian writer, 
that ‘* Time was his estate:” and 
though this may not apply to you in 
the same way in which he meant it, 
yet it applies to every human _ being 
in a moral point of view. Time is 
every man’s moral estate, and happy 
is he, who has early learned not to 
squander his patrimony! A just and 
correct knowledge of the importance 
of Time, I Jook upon to be one of the 
greatest marks of a sound head, A 
man who suffers moments to glide 
away imperceptibly, unemployed, 
except in listless, indolent inactivity, 
or in trifling and irrational amuse- 
ments, fails in the great duty he owes 
himself and his fellow creatures: he 
fails in the duty he owes to himself, 
for he neglects to strengthen the vir- 
tuous principles of his character by 
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roper exercise, without which they 
become corrupted and inert ; and he 
fails in the duty which he owes to his 
fellow creatures, becauseé no man 
should live for himself alone: actton 
is his spehre: he should do something 
towards the general stock, or else he 
is to be regarded as an intruder upon 
the labours of his brethren :— 
© Man, like the gencrous vine, supported 
lives 
The strength he takes, is from the strength 
he gives.” 

Next to a due sense of the import- 
ance of Time, nothing tends so much 
towards mnvigreting it, as a practical 
— of it. y a practical ap- 
plication, I mean that regular and 
distinct appropriation of it, (as far as 
circumstances will admit) by which 
every moment (if possible) may have 
its proper avocation. It is well ob- 
served by Dr. Young, that— 

“Sands make the mountain, minutes 
make the year.” 


He who has not learnt to appreciate 
ihe value of moments, will very sel- 
dom employ hours to advantage. 
Remember what an infinite deal may 
be done by a perseyering and per- 
petual application ; small portions of 
dime, when viewed in the aggregate, 
amount to a mass that will astonish 
you: as a stone may be worn away 
by the constant friction of a single 
drop of water, so the greatest labours 
may be overcome by continued repe- 
tition. Consider that some of those 
works which now obtain the admi- 
ration of posterity were prosecuted 
and completed amid the toils and 
bustle ot public and active life. It 
Las not been the lot of every man to 
repose under academic bowers, or to 
reclme in the shades of solitude — 
Cicero wrote many of his finest ora- 
tions during the most active part of 
his life; Hugo Grotius and Puffendorf, 
two.of the greatest civilians of modern 
times, produced their invaluable works 
in very arduous situations: Machie- 
vellt-i3 also another instance of this: 
Dryden wrote most of his pieces dis- 
tracted by various avocations, and, 
most of all, by straitened circuim- 
stances; and Johnson compiled his 
Dictionary, certainly a most astonish- 
ing proof of the powers of the human 
iind, amid the distractions of poverty 
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and the glooms ef sickness, when it 
may be presumed he found it neces- 
sary to avail himself of every interval 
that might offer. These instances 
and many others which it would be 
tedious to enumerate, may serve to 
eonvince you that large and uninter- 
rupted portions of time are by no 
means necessary for the carrying on 
éxtensive occupations. 

It has often vexed me to hear a 
person complain of want of time, 
setting very comfortably perhaps upon 
a sofa, their hands lying indolently 
before them, and stretching and yawn- 
ing from mere idleness. 

A most useful auxiliary towards 
employing time to the best advantage, 
and one which I would earnestly re- 
commend to you, is to form a kind of 
schedule, which is divided into as 
many distinct portions as there are 
hours between your rising and going 
to rest. Opposite to each hour mark 
its appropriate avocation ; and by this 
means, whatever portion. of time re- 
mains vacant, by referring to the 
schedule, you will see what ought to 
be its employment. I mention this 
from experience ; for I have myself 
employed it with great advantage. 
Let me again repéat, that nothing is 
so essential as employing minute 
scraps of hours properly ; hours them- 
selves are great big dogs, that know 
how to take care of themselves; but 
minutes are poor little helpless or- 
phans, that pine away and die, unless 
we shelter them. Dr. Young ob- 
serves, with great propriety, that 

‘¢ Procrastination is the thief of time.” 


But I am so sleepy, and it isso late, 
that I fear, my dear Eliza, I must re- 
serve my remarks uporf intellectual 
cultivation till my next. Perhaps in 
that, too, I shall say a few more 
words upon the present subject. 

Good night; and believe me to be 
most affectionately, 

Your's, 





MY DEAR ELIZA, 

Once more { take up my pen to 
address you, It is astonishing what 
an alacrity I feel in pursuing this cor- 
respondence, considering thé aver- 
sion I have always had and still have 
to writing. Some of my most inti- 
mate acquaintance seldom get above 
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a letter in six months from me, and 
then the reflection that I have got to 
write it, makes me miserable a whole 
week before hand: But now, not 
only do I contrive to scribble three a 
week, but each of them is as long as 
five ordinary ones. Surely, Eliza, 
you have used some witchcraft in 
making me thus active, and contented 
at an occupation which hitherto has 
always been most irksome. Well, 
well, the’sin, if there be any, shall be 
upon your head. When you go to 
the next world, you may expect to 
have a fine clatter about your ears: 
Cicero, and Virgil, and Sallust, and 
Livy, and a whole host of modern 
writers, will all assemble round you, 
and demand back all that time which 
(they will say) ought to have been 
devoted tothem. And when I make 
my appearance among them, me- 
thinks how downcast and self-con- 
demned I shall look! How ridicu- 
jous I shall appear! What, in the 
name of Mercy, shall I say, when 
they exclaim—*‘ Empty trifler! what 
“ object in the world could be suf- 
“ ficiently attractive to draw you 
‘* away from the sublime beauties of 
“* our ‘productions which have been 
** celebrated by the world? Could 
‘ there be any thing superior in plea- 
** sure to the reading and studying our 
‘works? Could there be any thing 
** that could compensate for quitting 
«* the pages of our immortal volumes?” 
—* Alas! Gentlemen,” I shall say, 
** T am unable to tell how it was my- 
** self; but if you would have the 
** goodness to look at that lady, and 
** above all if you would have the 
** condescension to sit in her com- 
«€ pany for half an hour, | think you 
£* will discover the reason. I am 
*‘ sure, for my part, 1 always loved 
** books better than company; but 
*‘ she, that ghost, Gentlemen, that 
‘* stands laughing at me, contrived, 
«* by the help of her tongue and eyes, 
“‘to draw me from them: and the 
‘* only justification I cau make is, to 
“beg that you will let her try their 
‘* power upon you; and, unless she 
“is altered. since her death, I think 
«¢ you will have as little cause te boast 
«as myself.” Such, my dear Eliza, 
will be my excuse to these illustrious 
shades in the other world; and, in- 
deed, I am forced sometimes to make 
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some such excuse to a few persons in 
this world. 
But now, to pass from 
** Grave to gay, from lively to severe ;” 


I have finished my aérial accusation 
and defence, and shall descend to the 
mundane occupation of these nether 
regions. 


The subject of .this letter will be a 
more pleasing one than that of the 
last. We are now to consider the 
human mind in a state of cultivation; 
rising above the mist of error that in 
its infancy surrounds it, and beam- 
ing forth with resplendent lustre, 
Surely nothing can be so pleasing as 
to view the intellectual part of human 
nature adorned with every grace of 
which jt is susceptible, and uniting at 
once the loveliness of ornament with 
the strength and vigour of perfection. 

To treat, first, of the advantages 
of intellectual cultivation :— 

It was sententiously observed by 
Lord Bacon, ‘‘ that knowledge is 
power,” and never a truer aphorism 
fell from the pen of man. The supe- 
riority of mind over body has been 
felt and acknowledged by every per- 
son; except a few mad enthusiasts, 
who, in endeavouring to advance the 
savage state of human nature over 
the civilized, have at the same time 
tacitly placed corporeal power over 
mental. Rational men, however, 
who have taken more sober views.of 
life, have universally conceded the 
superiority of the latter; and poets 
have dignified its attributes with some 
of the finest flowers of imagination. 
It is beautifully observed by Sallust, 
(forgive my quoting Latin to a Lady, 
but you have one at your elbow who 
will explain it to you) — ‘‘ Nostra 
‘‘ omnis vis in animo et corpore sita ; 
** animi imperio, corporis servitio,, 
‘* magis utimur. Alterum nobis cum 
*¢ dis, alterum cum belluis, commune 
‘fest. Quo mihi rectius videtur 
«* ingenii quam virium opibus gloriam 
** querere, ef, quoniam vita Ipsa qua 
** truimur brevis est, memoriam nos- 
“‘ tri quam maximé Jongam efficere. 
‘© Nam divitiarum et forme gloria 
‘“‘fluxa atque fragilis; virtus clara 
‘* gzternaque habetur.” ‘ ; 

A very superficial view of life will 
serve to conyince you, that mankind 
are prized in proportion to their 
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intellectual excellence. Men, with 
no other claim to notice, either from 
birth or fortune, do universally com- 
mand the esteem and respect of 
their fellow citizens by the mere 
possession of a cultivated mind; 
and many, who, born in low situa- 
tions in life, could have no pros- 
pects —— the same dull road in 
which their fathers trod, have, by 
the improvement of their mental 
faculties, risen to fame, opulence, 
and dignity. It is, indeed, a remark- 
able circumsiance, that almost all 
our men of genius have been of 
low origin; Johnson was the son 
of a bookseller; Akenside, a most 
sublime poet, was the son of a 
butcher ; and Shakspeare was a sort 
of shepherd’s boy, and so low in 
life, that he was forced to leave 
Stratford, his native place, in con- 
sequence of some petty robbery. 
From this it would appear, that 
these men early felt the advantages 
of intellectual cultivation, as the 
only means left them to obtain 
distinction in society. 

[ have hitherto son, of intellectu- 
al cultivation as advantageous succeda- 
neums for birth and fortune. I 
will now shew its advantage to 
those whom rank and wealth may 
have placed above this compulsion. 

So universal is the homage paid 
by mankind to intellectual superio- 
rity, that even the splendour of 
fortune, and the attractive power 
of titles and rank, are capable of 
receiving additional honours from 
its possession. I do not deny, that 
with the mass of mankind depih 
of purse goes beyond depth of mind; 
but the vulgar have in all ages been 
the same, and the aurum popularis 
has been always despised by truly 
great and wise men. To a man 
who appreciates things justly, mo- 
ney, (unless united with virtue, 
and virtue is the child of cultivation), 
is but the gewgaw of children ; and 


though ro man, I will venture to 


say, can despise money in_ itself, 
for it is and must be the source of 
all human comfort, yet, I do hope 
and believe, for the’ honour of hu- 
man nature, that thousands now 
breathe who heartily despise it, when 
it is made the pretence for obtaining 
esteem, unconnected with personal 
Universat Mag. Vou. XI. 
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advantages. But intellectual excel- 
lence raises those who have no other 
dowry in the world, toa rank with 
the most exalted, as the lives of li- 
terary men sufficiently testify; and 
while ,it ennobles the humble and 
the poor, it adds splendour to wealth, 
and confers dignity upon titular su- 
periority. How many thousandearls 
and dukes have passed into eternity, 
unnoticed, and unremembered, ex- 
cept in the family genealogy, while 
the manes of Skeftsbury, Boling- 
broke, Musgrave, Roscommon, 
Clarendon, . Buckingham, Orford, 
Montesquieu, Montaigne, &c. &c. 
are registered in the annals of pos- 
terity, for every thing except their 
titles ! . 

I have extended my remarks so far, 
that I must postpone this subject to 
another letter: I hope, however, I 
shall not weary you. Farewel! 

Yours most affectionately, 





[To Le concluded in our neit.] 





CoInciDENCE between AKENSIDE 
and Gray. 
Sir, 


HOUGH we are sometimes too 
apt to consider as an imita- 
tion in writers, what may have been 
only an accidental coincidence arising 
from the same subject, occurring 
to different minds, yet I think the 
following lines from Akenside’s 
Pleasures of Imagination have more 
than a casual similitude with a stanza 
of Gray’s. 
The various lot of life 

Oft from external circumstance assumes 
A moment’s disposition to rejoice 
In those delights, which at a different 


hour, 

Would pass unheeded. Fair the face of 
spring 

When rural songs and odours wake the 
morn 

To every eye; but how much more to his, 

Round whom the bed of sickness long dif- 
fus’d 

Its melancholy gloom! how doubly fair 

When first, with fresh-born vigour he in- 
hales 

The balmy breeze, and feels the blessed 
sun 

Warm at his bosom, from the spiings of 
life 

Chasing oppressive damps and languid 
pain. 

B 
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Gray, in his beautifal posthumous 
fragment on the pleasures arising 
from -vicissitude, has the following 
lines :— 


The hues of bliss more brightly glow 
Chastis’d by sabler tints of woe; 
And, blended, form, with artiul strife 
The strength aud harmony otf life. 


See the wretch, that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe, and walk again 
‘The meanest flowetet of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common air, the sun, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise. 


The Pleasures of Imagination were 
published in 1744, and the lines of 
Gray were written, probably, twenty 
years after. It is not therefore chi- 
merical to suppose that he may have 
had the recollection of Akenside’s 
imagery upon his mind when he 
wroie, though, probably, no distinct 
consciousness. ef whom it belonged 
to, or whether, indeed, it belonged 
to any but himself. If we admit, 
however, that he is a plagiary, we 
must also admit that he exceeded 
his model, by the superior elegance 
of his language, and the added pro- 
priety of his ideas. 

I remain, Sir, &c, 
F. G. 
Lancaster, Jan. 1, 1809. 





OssEervATions on the ComMMERCE of 


thts CounTRY. 
{Continued from Vol. X. p. 498) 
Srr, 
TRUST I have in my former 


B essay on this subject, proved to 
the satisfaction of the unprejudiced 
reader, that the balance of trade in 
our favour (as it is erroneously stated) 
is so far from being a benefit, that it 
is on the contrary, an injury to the 
nation; as it is evident upon a mo- 
ment’s consideration, that money 
being the mere representative of real 
wealth, can never enrich a state, un- 
less at some period or other exchanged 
for the commodities it represents, a 
circumstance which can never hap- 
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pen, if the balance of trade continues 
every year in our favour, and thus 
occasions an accumulation of specie, 
which, circulating only within our- 
selves, produces no increase of real 
(however it may add to our nominal) 
wealth. 

{ have thought it necessary thus 
slightly to recapitulate my former 
argument, as it may serve to recal 
the chief outlines of it to the mind ot 
the reader, and shall now proceed to 
sketch out the leading features of the 
systems pursued by legislators in con- 
sequence of the erroneous ideas they 
have formed of the nature of money 
and trade, and shall give a brief 
delineation of the most important 
effects arising from those systems. 
But before 1 enter on these particu- 
lars, it may be necessary to take a 
cursory view of commerce in general, 
and of the effect which it produces 
on astate, under the various heads of 
national and individual wealth, na- 
tional strength, morality, and po- 
pulation, and then proceed to consider 
the injury which will arise to a country 
from any leading error in its commer- 
cial regulations, and the impression 
such error will make on the character, 
resources, and importance of the na- 
tion. 

The trade of any particular state 
is either carried on between the in- 
dividuals that compose it, or with the 
neighbouring kingdoms. ‘The former 
is always of tar greater importanee to 
the commonwealth than the latter, 
on account of the greater frequency 
of mercantile transactions, the su- 
perior number of individuals engaged, 
and consequently the magnitude of 
capital employed in it. This supe- 
riority of the inland, over the exter- 
nal trade, is greatly increased by the 
security and unchangeableness of the 
former, while the latter is exposed to 
continual dangers and vicissitudes. 
All commerce with other nations 
must occasionally suffer from ship- 
wrecks and wars, exclusive of the 
chance of fluctuations in the mar- 
ket, occasioned by a thousand events 
which affect the states with whom 
it is carried on. Nay, the very 
protection of such trade must often 
plunge the nation into contests, 
which, in a few years, consume 
the profits of a century, On the 
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other hand, the internal mercantile 
transactions of the country are wholl 
free from any such drawbacks. It 
must, however, be confessed, that 
each species of commerce is neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the other, 
and undoubtedly the trade carried 
on between individuals would be 
extremely cramped, were it’ not 
aided by the productions of other 
countries, which are procured by 
means of foreign or external trade, 
But to return to the principal sub- 
ject of our present enquiry. Com- 
merce, when conducted on a rati- 
onal system, has a most , decided 
influence on every branch of the 
economy of the state. It alters the 
opinions, and civilizes the manners 
of men, by the communication 
which it opens between the great 
and enlightened of every climate, 
and of every age. It increases the 
wealth, revenue, resources, and 
strength of the nation, by giving 
a new spring to the industry of 
individuals, and by pouring into the 
general stock the produce of every 
other country. It causes a great 
improvement in the arts and sci- 
ences, and has very considerable 
effects: on the morality and popu- 
Jation of the country. How great, 
then, must the injury be to each 
of these, should the whole system 
be found erroneous, and ihe very 
reasons on which it is founded, af. 
ford the most powerful arguments 
against it? Such is our present 
system; and, as I have, I hope, 
completely exposed the fallacy of 
the principle on which it is founded 
in my former essay, I shall merely 
point out its principal features, and 
then proceed to consider its effects 
on the interests and. happiness of the 
state. 

The leading characteristic of the 
system of commerce, which this 
country has pursued, and acted 
upon for many, years, is—the dis- 
couraging of imports, by imposing 
vast duties upon them, and the 
extension of exports, by botnties, 
drawbacks, . and allowances. Our 
statute books, therefore, are filled 
with acts imposing enormous: taxes 
on the produce of other countries, 
and favouring the exportation of 
our own; and the speeches of our 
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ministers are eternally fraught with 
boasts ef the prosperity and wealth 
of the country, which they curi- 
ously prove from the preponderance 
of our export, over our import 
trade. This imaginary prosperity, 
also, encovrages them to continue 
fighting and taxing, while every 
individual, from the peer to the 
peasant, feels his comforts either 
abridged, or annihilated, and the 
middling class of society are almost 
crushed to the earth. A second 
feature of this system, is, the ac- 
quiring of colonies, to secure to 
our export trade a: still greater ex- 
tension; and the third, and _ last, 
a continual readiness to engage in 
any war, however dangerous or 
expensive, by which any part of 
this notable system is to be de- 
fended, acted upon, or improved. 
The evils arising from these cir- 


.Cumstances are tar tog numerous 


for me to attempt to recount; but 
I shall endeavour, as succinctly as 
I can, to point out some of the 
most striking and important. 

One of the first consequences of 
our enormous balance of trade, is, 
the introduction of a vast quantity 
of money, or (which is the same 
thing in effect) of notes, which, 
exceeding the real necessities of 
trade, must necessarily sink iw 
value, and exchange for a_ less 
quantity of goods than it otherwise- 
would have done. That this is 
the case, is obvious, from the pre- 
sent high price of every article, 
that is to say, the large quantity 
of money which it is necessary to 
give in exchange for any quantity 
of real goods. If any, one should 
doubt whether I have attributed 
the effect to its right cause, let us 
put a case which may render it 
more clear. Suppose the produce 
of the whole annual labour of Great 
Britain were exchanged for specie, 
and nothing imported from abroad, 
would not the quantity of specie 
be. vastly increased, and the value 
of it consequently fall? Is it not 
generally allowed, that a super- 
abundance of any article lowers its 
value, and raises the comparative 
price of every other article? If 
such would be the effect were 
a whole of our produce to be 
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converted into money, the same 
consequence (in a Jess degree) must 
arise from the so. converting any 
wy considerable part of it. 

rom this comparative dearness 

of real goods, individuals who have 
no share in the advantages of the 
export trade, suffer from its conse- 
quences, particularly those whose 
incomes are fixed, as all annuitants, 
stockholders, &c. &c. Thus indi- 
viduals sufter, while the nation, 
instead of increasing, diminishes in 
wealth. For if I exchange a real 
good for a nominal one, surely my: 
property is lessened, not enlarged, 
and that money is such a nominal 
good has been already proved. A 
second evil resulting from the in- 
crease of money, is the increase 
of taxation. For the necessaries re- 
quisite for the support of an army 
or navy, being, through the low 
value of money, much dearer than 
before, (that is to say, exchanging 
for a greater quantity of specie) it 
becomes requisite that greater quan- 
tities of specie should be raised, 
in order to purchase them. The 
export merchant, indeed, feels not 
this advance of taxes, arising from 
his trade. The same trade has 
increased his ability of paying them. 
But it is otherwise with the rest 
of the nation, on whom the stream 
has not so abundantly flowed. They 
groan, while the merchant smiles, 
and suffer while he speculates, in- 
sures, and exports. 

But all operations ¢n which tax- 
ation is concerned, have, what J 
beg leave to term, a reflective pro- 
perty. Thus the price of provisions 
influences taxes, and the taxes again 
influence provisions ; and each article 
of trade, each separate tax, affects 
at the long-run, all the rest. Thus 
the butcher, finding bread encrease 
in price, demands more for his 
meat, and the heightening of the 
price of meat is alledged to the 
baker, as a reason for a farther addi- 
tion to the price of bread. The grocer, 
suffering from both, charges dearer 
for his tea, and the clothier, op- 
pressed by the three, asks another 
sixpence for his cloth. The price 
of cloth operates again on all the 
former; and thus every dealer, in 

_ every article, feels the weight of 
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an addition to the price of any one 
thing which he has occasion to use, 
and increases the price of his own 
accordingly. A tax operates in a 
similar manner, by necessitating the 
dealer to ask a larger sum for it, 
and thus giving his neighbour a 
sufficient reason for demanding more 
for his goods. Add to this, that 
the seller of any taxed article, ex- 
pects to be reimbursed by the 
consumer for the interest of the 
money he advances to government. 
Thus if A. employs 5000]. in trade, 
and deals in an article which is 
taxed so high as to oblige him to 
increase his capital to 10000]. he 
rationally requires a profit upon 
this additional capital, and therefore 
not only charges the consumer the 
original price, and the amount of 
the tax, but adds the profit which 
he justly expects’ to make upon 
the amount of the tax which he 
has advanced to government. But 
the evil is increased if the article 
passes through many hands before 
it comes to those of the consumer, 
Thus:—If A. imports a raw material, 
which is taxed 100 per cent. and 
sells it to B. he charges, as I have 
before stated, the. price, -tax, and 
profit on both. But if B. partly 
manufactures it, and then sells it to 
C. he charges a profit not only on 
his labour, and the original price, 
but on the tax also, which he has 
advanced to C. If C. again com- 
pletes the manufacture of the article, 
and then disposes of it to D. he 
imitates C.-and demands a profit 
upon the original price, the tax, and 
the profit of B. which he had paid. 
If it goes through still more hands, 
additional profits are charged at 
every stage, and the original 
tax is thus, perhaps, doubled to 
the consumer. 

Thus much for the two first con- 
sequences of an increase of specie. 
I may, perhaps, again revert to 
them. For the present, however, 
I shall drop the pen, and, in my 
next, proceed to point out a few 
more of the pernicious consequences 
of our so much vaunted balance of 
trade.” 

[To be continued.} 
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Memoir of Dr. SEWELL. 

Sir, 

UCH pleased with the ‘ Ob- 
NW [ servations upon the gg 
of Sir Walter Raleigh,” by X. X. i 
the last number of your miscellany, 
I take the liberty of transmitting you 
an account of the author, principally 
copied from the Biographia Dra- 
matica. 

Dr. Sewell was born, in what year 
we know not, at the College of 
Windsor, of which place his father, 
Mr. John Sewell, was treasurer 
and chapter clerk. He received 
his early education at Eton school, 
but was afterwards sent to the 
university of Cambridge, where he 
was entered of Peter-House College, 
and there took the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Physic, in 1709. From 
thence he went to Leyden, where 
he studied under the famous Dr. 
Boerhaave; and, on his return to 
London, practised physic in that me- 
tropolis, tor several years; but his 
success was not sufficient to induce 
him to continue there. He _ then 
retired to Hampstead, and followed 
his profession with credit, reputation, 
and profit, until three other physi- 
cians settled at the place; after 
which his gains became very in- 
considerable. He kept no house, 
but was a boarder; was much 
esteemed, and so frequently invited 
to the tables of gentlemen in_ the 
neighbourhood, that he had seldom 
occasion to dine at home. He died 
the 8th of February, 1726, and 
was supposed, at that time, to be 
in very indigent circumstances, as 
he was interred on the 12th of 
the same month, in the meanest 
manner, his coffin being little bet- 
ter than those allotted by the parish 
to their poor, who are buried from 
the workhouse ; neither did a single 
friend or relation attend him to the 
grave. No memorial was placed 
over his remains; but they lie just 
under a holly tree, which formed a 
part of a hedge-row, that was once 
the boundary of the church yard. 

He was a man of an amiable 
disposition, and greatly esteemed 
among his acquaintance. In_ his 
political principles he was inclined 
to the ‘Lory party, which might, 
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in some measure, be the reason 
of his being so warm an antagonist 
to the Bishop of Salisbury, whose 
zeal had so eminently exerted it- 
self in the cause of the Whigs. 


n As an author, he was undoubtedly 


possessed of a considerable share of 
genius, and wrote in concert with 
several of his contemporary gemiuses, 

rticularly in the Spectator¥ and 

atlers, in the fifth volume of the 
latter, and the ninth of the former, 
in which he was principally con- 
cerned, as also in a translation of 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid, and 
an edition of Shakspeare’s poems. 
He left only one dramatic piece 
behing him, which met with very 

reat success at first, but bas not 

en’ acted for several years past, 
entitled, 1. Sir Walter Raleigh, T. 
Svo. 1719. 2. King Richard the 
First, 8vo.1728. This consists only 
of a few fragments. 

Beside several controversial pam- 

hlets, Dr. Sewell was author of 

he Life of John Phillips—A Vin- 
dication of the English Stage—and 
some Poems. 

Speaking of the tragedy of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the author of the 
Biog. Dsam. (David Erskine Baker, 
Esq.) says ‘it is extremely well 
written: the lines with which the 
fourth act concludes, have been justly 
celebrated for novelty of thought, and 
elegance of expression.” 


Yours, &c. 


Jan. 12, 1809. ARMIGER. 





Hints as to the reat CHARACTER 
- of Grorce Fox. 
Sir, 
iS the dispassionate consideration 
of true philosophy few objects are 
more important than the characters 
of those singular men who lay the 
ground-work of a new order in reli- 
gious worship. Among these there 
are not many ab-original religionists 
worthy of more attentive remark than 
the subject of my present communi- 
cation, 

I would wish to premise that it is 
far from my intention to point any 
phrases of seeming harshness, into 
which my subject may lead me, at 
the existing socicty of friends. The 
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simplicity of their lives, and fhat ad- 
mirable unanimity which prevails 
through their classes, renders them 
far too amiable, and (in despite of 
their own humility) let me add much 
too highly exalted, for the pen of 
temperate integrity to approach with 
a sentence bordering on sarcastic 
stigma. ° 

With the “ Journal” of their cele- 
brated founder my purpose lies; and 
T am desirous of adding to the critical 
biography of your periodical work 
such a brief analysis of the real cha- 
racter of George I’ox as may be ser- 
viceable to the cause of truth, how- 
ever homely the garb in which the 
offering is presented. 

The founder ot the sect, now called 
Quakers,+ was born of humble pa- 
rents, at Drayton, in Leicestershire, 
in the year 1024. According to his 
own account he had a “ gravity and 
stayedness of mind’’» very unusual 
with a boyish age. So observant 
indeed was the childhood of George, 
that <*‘ when he has seen old men 
carry themselves lightly and wanton- 
ly towards each other, a dislike there- 
of has arisen in his heart, and he has 
said, ‘if I ever come to be a man, 
surely I shall not do so nor carry my- 
self so wanton.’ ” 

He was apprenticed to a shoema- 
ker, and still preserved so much se- 
dateness, that it was a Common say- 
ing among those who knew him, “* If 
George says verily there is no altering 
him.” 

In the year 1643, he left his master 
ond relations, and wandered forth to 
indulge meditation, The times were 
favourable to adventures: George 
pondered on the abstruse parts of the 
national religion, confuted priests, 
(who seem to have been at this pe- 
riod a most illiterate set) and com- 
meneed itinerant preacher. Innu- 
merable persecutions attended his 
ministry, and each fresh oppression 
was the parent of new proselytes. 
Tis sway was still ackuowledged only 
by the inferior members of the com- 





t ‘They were first so termed at Der- 
by, by a justice of the peace, named 
Benet, because G. Fox bade him 
trcmdle at the word of the Lord. Such 
at least is the account given by Fox 
in his Journal. 
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monwealth ; but his discourses touch- 
ed the wife of Judge Fell: the judge 
died, and George married his widow. 
This respectable connection certainly 
added authority to his name ; and the 
novel sect soon boasted the acquisi- 
tion of some persons of reputed sense 
and of indubitable consequence. It 
was now clearly ascertained, that the 
enjoyment of ease or monkish privacy 
was not the aim of Fox. He did not 
retire to cultivate, in the seclusion of 
his own vineyard, the indulgence of 
his faith, but wandered abroad, argu- 
mentatively combated priests within 
the pale of their own churches; and 
shale England, Scotland, and Ires 
land, theatres too limited for the work 
he had undertaken, he visited Ame- 
rica, the united provinces, and Ger- 
many. The zeal of his orations was 
backed by the wide influence of the 
pen; and his’ unremitted industry 
laid the foundation of a sect that ve- 
nerates his name after the lapse of 
one hundred and eighteen years. 

Whatexer may be the decorous 
simplicity of bis followers, the more 
rational of them would scarcely at 
the present day seek to deny that 
conek enthusiasm was blended with 
the amiable qualities and vigorous in- 
telligence of his character. Such, at 
least, would be the charitable inter- 
pretation put on his actions by those, 
unconnected with the society derived 
from him, who ventured on a slight 
examination to form an estimate of 
his pretensions, Truth demands free 
Janguage: I glance not at the sect, 
but look openly on the man, when I 
affirm that there was more of design 
than enthusiasm in the character of 
George Fox. 

There is too much of system in his 
conduct for the eccentricity of enthu- 
siasm. ‘Thirty-four years after the 
commencement of his wanderings, 
he sits down, and collects an account 
of all the actions of his life, ‘‘ e’en 
from his boyish days,” to the date at 
which he wrote. And from whence 
is this journal collected ?—From a 
diary regularly preserved, as it would 
seem, by him pms all the painful 
vicissitudes of his persecuted fortune. 

In a diary hah kept, and me- 
thodically arranged, there is no symp-~ 
tom, it will be averred, of insanity or 
sinister intention. Let me state the 
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character of this ‘diary before such a 
conclusion is suggested. 

In part, George Fox ‘emulates’ the 
character of a favoured prophet, and 
in part that of a still higher name. 
He predicts ; he has visions ;. and— 
he works miracles! “He holds an 
immediate communication with his 
Maker through preternatural means ; 
he foretels the fate of ‘those inimical 
to the purposes of his ‘alledged mis- 
sion, and his presence produces rain 
“* after a great drought,”t and raises 
up those who labour under distem- 
pers of body. 

His frequent use of allegory in the 
commencement of his memoirs might 
readily be supposed an. artifice, 
through the operation of which an 
escape might be effected, were the 
sobriety of subsequent assertions call- 
ed in question. le nat so, those alle- 
cories are very fine imitations of the 
biblical manner for an enthusiast of 
his description to have constructed. 

Soon after the commencement of 
his labours he mentions one Brown, 
who had great prophecies and sights 
upon his death-bed concerning the 
future worker of miracles ; bat what 
those ‘‘ sights”. were we are not in- 
formed. 

He gives akind hint tothe soldiery, 
“« that any man at arms who befriend- 
ed the new opinionists stood a fair 
chance of escaping, without loss of 
life and limb; in the most furious en- 
counter; for a trooper, who became 
a proselyte and offended his colonel 
by that step, was nominated to join 
2 comrade, in regard to the auswer 
of achallenge given by the opposite 
faction ;” the convert. ** drove both 
his enemies within musket-shot of 
the town, without firing a pistol at 
them,” while his companion (not one 





_ + “At this time,” says he, ‘* there 
was a great drought; but after our 
general meeting was ended there fell 
so great rain, that Friends said, they 
thought we could not travel, the wa- 
ters would be so risen.—But L believed 
the rain had not gone so far'as they 
had come that dav to the meeting.— 
Tbe next day, in the afternoon, when 
we turned back into some parts of 
Wales again, the ways were dusty, 
and no rain had fallen thereabouts.” 
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of George Fox's proselytes) was killed 
on the spot. 

In 1651, he appears to have been 
particularly favoured, though in pri- 
son, for he tells us that he ** saw the 
heayens open, and that thereupon an 
heavenly breathing arose in his soul.”’ 

In 10652, when he spoke ina steeple 
house, he brings forward the testi- 
mony of a priest in reference to ‘* the 
church shaking” while he harangued. 
In the same year Justice West, ‘‘ who 
had Jong been weak in body,” was 
healed mevely, as it appears, by the 
circumstance of George Fox appear- 
ing im court before him. The pre- 
sence of Fox likewise, about this 
time, ** chained down a distracted 
man, and made him quiet.” 

In 1654, a butcher, who had been 
accustomed to thrust his tongue out 
of his mouth in derision of friends, 
had it so swollen that he could not 
draw it in again,—-and consequently 
the man died. 

In 1655, George Fox restored a 
dying woman to life, merely by 
speaking to her, ‘‘ to the great asto- 
nishment of the town and country.” 
Her name was Baldock, and she re- 
sided at Baldock, in Hertfordshire. 

In 1650, persons who addressed him 
in unpleasant language ‘* were sud- 
denly filled with evil air, so that they 
blubbered and stuttered and were al- 
most choaked ;”—after which visitas 
tion they became very loving. 

On another occasi##h, a person who 
ridiculed the Quakers was inconti- 
nenitly tossed to death by a bull. 

fp 1060, a woman who spoke re- 
vilingly to George was ‘cut off, and 
died in a miserable condition.” 

Very terrible disasters befel the 
enemies of George and his friends in 
1662. Many otficers who had been 
wealthy men, but enemies of the 
Quakers, experienced so sudden a re- 
verse of fortune that they became 
mere paupers ; and one Jobn Line, a 
constable, who had taken a false oath 
against the brotherhood, had his flesh 
‘rot away ;"—from which circum- 
stance he died, as may be conjectured, 
**in a very miserable.condition,” and 
*¢ wishing that he had never meddled 
with the Quakers.” 

Through numberless successive in- 
stances the same fatal consequences 
follow an opposition to the interests 
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of the new sect. Many are too for- 
midable to mention. Suffice it that 
of these ‘‘ Examples,” as George 
styles them, I have selected those 
least offensive to rational apprehen- 
sion. 

In 1664, George saw the angel of 
the Lord, with a glittering drawn 
sword stretched southward : not lon 
afterwards the wars broke forth wit 
Holland. But George's vision, it 
may be noted, is not made public till 
many years after the wars com- 
menced. 

When George was in Virginia, he 
found the fierce watch-dogs of the 
back-settlers forbore to bark at, or 
bite, the people termed Quakers. 

In 1675, he nearly cured a woman 
“ the king’s evil, by praying over 

er. 

I will conclude my specimens of 
the style and matter of Fox’s Journal 
with an account of a perilous adven- 
ture at sea, in which the piety of 
George was of eminent service. It 
occurred while he was on board a 
yacht destined for America. They 
were chased by a vessel suspected to 
be an Algerine pirate. It grew dark, 
and they altered their course to miss 
her ; but she altered hers also, and 
continued the pursuit. In this situa- 
tion the master of the yacht and se- 
veral of his crew entered the cabin of 
George, and ‘“ asked what they 
should do?" observing “ that if the 
mariners had taken Paul's counsel 
they had not come to the damage the 
did.” George retired to solicit inspi- 
ration, and ‘* the Lord shewed him 
that his power was placed between 
them and the ship that pursued 
them.” This wasenough: Fox bade 
them be of good cheer, for their 
escape was indubitable. In addition 
to which intelligence, he desired them 
to put out every candle in the ship, 
save the one ly which they steered, 
and insist on the passengers preserv- 
ing entire silence. The order respect- 
ing the candles was of the first conse- 
quence, for the moon was just going 
down. They altered their course, 


and escaped, through the darkness 
of the season. 

From the character of his Journal 
thus communicated to the readers, I 
venture to presume it concluded that 
George Fox was either designifig or 
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enthusiastic. If mere enthusiasm 
dictated his enterprises, is it not surs 
prising that he should so carefully re- 
cord every occurrence in which he 
was concerned? In the annals of 
that harmless species of insanity 
which opens to the enthusiast’s fancy 
the heaven of heavens, and leads him 
to an ideal interview with the God- 
head, it is somewhat new to find the 
patient registering an account of his 
own wanderings. 
“ °Tis not madness 
That I have utter’d! Bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will reword ; which mad- 
ness 

Would gambol from !” 
says Hamlet,—and it was never 
doubted that Shakspeare understood 
the nature of insanity. His Journal 
is professed by the editor of the book 
to have been regularly kept, and the 
volume is said to be literally tran- 
scribed from the original diary.~— 
Now, is it not singular that a man 
engaged in such peculiar under- 
takings as was George Fox, should 
be able to keep a record so explicit, 
so methodical, and so uninterrupted. 
He was many times in prisons, where 
he was shut from the light, and his 
friends were not permitted to bring 
him the most common necessaries. 
How were pen, ink, and paper then 
procured, or indeed the means of 
using them?—The fact is, that the 
Journal was prepared by him for the 
press at his leisure, and is not trans- 
cribed from his familiar diary, as the 
editor presumes to assert. This ap- 
pears evident from the following 
circumstances :—George did not usu- 
ally travel with a journal about him, 
for when he was once suspected on a 
journey of harbouring intentions ini- 
mical to government, he exposed the 
whole of his travelling stock to the 

uestioners, when it appeared that 
there were no written papers among 
the articles. He addresses himself 
frequently to ‘ the reader,” and of- 
ten antedates circumstances of his 
story, by informing us that such a 
person afterwards came to be con- 
vinced, or afterwards met with some 
dreadful and sudden death, in conse- 
quence of his opposition to the peo- 
ple called Quakers.—George Fox 
was certainly in his senses when he 
compiled his ‘ Journal ;” and what 
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must be the character of the motive 
that led him to pen in hours of evi- 
dent sobriety the seeming vagaries of 
madness ? 

The vanity of Fox is perpetually 
exhibiting itself in allusions to the 
skill with which he overcame his rival 
disputants: unmixed religious enthu- 
siasm is generally attended with hu- 
mility. 

Fox shews his deep knowledge of 
human nature by the constant atten- 
tion he pays to the temporal hopes 
and fears of the persons with whom 
he is connected. Those who secede 
from the society he generally traces 
to sickness and want, while staunch 
friends are so particularly the care of 
Providence, that not even the dog of 
an American planter would offer to 
bite them. The art displayed in this 
conduct seems to mark the man sys- 
tematically desirous of founding a 
new and powerful sect. The mere 
elevated religionist would certainly 
have confined the notion of reward 
to the vale of futurity ! 

His love of artifice is clearly be- 
trayed in his conduct on board the 
vessel bound for America. He re- 
tired, and sought communion with 
heaven. ‘* The Lord,” he says, 
*shewed him that his power. was 
placed between them and the vessel 
that held them in chace.” Had Fox 
been the simple enthusiast which 
some part of his writings would ap- 
pear to describe him, he would cer- 
tainly have been satisfied with this 
sacred assurance, and have despised 
all efforts at self-preservation, while 
favoured with the particular care of 
that divine being, in whose name he 
had so often been able to work mira- 
cles, But it appears that, during the 
same minutes in which he informed 
the captain that they were quite se- 
cure, for heaven had spoken to him, 
its favourite agent, hr directed the 
crew to alier their course and put 
out the Jigbts.—This advice was so 
good, that the escape of the vessel 
must appear to every dispassionate 
reader very far from miraculous, 

The singularities adopted by Fox 
were skilfully chosen. ‘The ‘“f thou 
and thee” of his sect were at that 
time particularly offensive to the 
lower orders of people, the upper 
classes he knew to have more sense 
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than to resent so inconsequential a 
peculiarity with any great rigour. 

Thus he fomented that continual 
opposition necessary to the consis- 
tency of the brethren, without ha- 
zarding the serious remonstrances of 
high authority. The invariable re- 
tention of the hat to what Hamlet 
justly styles its proper office, (the 
cavering of the bead) formed a rally- 
ing point, a sort of token in free- 
masonry by which friends recognised 
each other on all public occasions ; 
and it was a singularity judiciously 
calculated to please the men who 
had acquired a considerable liking for 
notions of republican equality from 
the temper and discussions of the 
age. 

In many respects the Journal of 
George Fox resembles the ancient 
works of knight errantry. In one 
the similitude is striking:—there is 
little or no mention of that-‘ one 
thing needful,” the circulating me- 
dium. George rode a good horse, 
and went to good inns, before his 
matrimonial connection with the 
widow of Judge Fell. Whence the 
money came that enabled him to do 
so does not appear. It could not 
be from his family, for they discoun- 
tenanced his rambles. It weuld be 
invidious to hazard supposition. Suf- 
fice it, George does not appear to 
have travelled without money in his 
pocket. - 

It may be asked what but mere 
enthusiasm could possibly induce a 
man to defy the beatings of some, 
and the opprobrium of others, during 
the most fatiguing expeditions for a 
long series of years, when that man, 
both in theory and practice, declined 
all the pomp and grandeur usually 
seen attendant on individual distinc. 
tion ?—To this query it woujd not be 
difficult to give a léngthened reply. 
The records of buman nature would 
produce many parallel instances of 
men rejecting positive benefits for the 
pursuit of gratifications not deemed 
equivalent to such a sacritice by the 
bulk of mankind. On this head, 
however, I forbear to more 
than the egotistic vanity continually 
evinced in the Journal renders it 
highly probable that the Jove of fame, 
the pride ef being accounted by fu- 
ture ages the founder of & sect, was a 
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18 On the opening of the Third Book of Paradise Lost. 


stimulus sufficient to produce all the 
ardour and perseverance noted in 
George Fox. 

If he really acted under such an 
impulse, it confessedly was a love of 
fame very innoxiously employed— 
for it has produced a religious bro- 
therhood remarkable for temperance 
and the decent graces,in an age of 
foppery, licentiousness, and insince- 
rity. 

I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
; VERITAS. 





A VispicatTion of the opENInG of 
the Tuixp Book of ParapiseE Lost. 


Sir, 
R. NEWTON, in his _ notes 


upon Milton, has the following 
words, speaking of the introductory 
lines to B. ILI. of Paradise Lost : 

** Our author's address to light, and 
lamentation of his own blindness may 
perhaps be censured as an excrescence 
or digression not agreeable to the ruics 
of epic poetry.” 

his opinion, as expressed above, 
is partly false and partly true. It 
may be true that Milton's lamenta- 
tion of his own blindness, as it intro- 
duces the author when we wish to be 
acquainted ‘only with the action, is 
digressive, and perhaps censurable ; 
but his address to light, considered 
without the connection which he has 
forced upon it, by bewailing the ‘ drop 
serene” which obstructed his own 
visual ray, has a reoular coherence, in 
my opinion, with the narrative. Sa- 
tan, at the conclusion of the second 
book, having toiled through Chaos 
and Darkness, at length reaches the 
confines of Light: 









But rat i 
Of Light a 
n 
Shoots f 
A climmer 
Herfanhest verge, and Ciraos to retire 
As from h inos cs a broken foe 
With tun texe. and lesa hostile din 
That Satan with less toil, and now with 


Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious 
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third book commences, ‘ Hail, 
holy light! Offspring of heav’n first 
born, &c.” is an excrescence? Is it 
not rather a natural effusion of the 
poet, warranted by the course of the 
narrative, in which he seems to re- 
joice that he has at length finished 
his sojourn in the region of darkness, 
and now “revisits safe the sove- 
reign vital lamp?” It has an inti- 
mate connection with the conclusion 
of the preceding book, and therefore 
cannot, I think, be censured as di- 
— I agree indeed with Dr. 
Newton, that the lamentation of his 
own blindness, which follows, is an 
excrescence, but I also agree with 
him, “ that it is so charming a part 
of the poem that the most critical 
reader cannot wish it were omitted.” 
While my pen is occupied with 
this subject, I will point out a ridicu- 
Jous error in Milton, which I have 
wot seen noticed by any commenta- 
tor. Satan, in his address to the sun, 
B. iv. i. 70, exclaims,— 
Which way I fly is hell: 
And in the dvtrest dee} 


Still threavning to devour me, opens wide, 


myself am hell: 
» a lower deep 





& 
« 


Surely this would have done credit 
to the pen of Blackmore, and may 
stand without fear by the side of those 
lines which have been often quoted, 
and which, whether they are Black- 
more’s or Howard’s, or belong to nei- 
ther, [ pretend not to decide: they 
answer my present purpose. 

A painted vest Prince Voltiger 
Which from a naked Px 


won, 


ger had on, 
t his gradus.re 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Canterlury, A.B 
Jan. 4, |S00. < 





FurTHER ConsipEeraTions on the 
ApsurpDITY of the New Review 
to le epitep ly R. CumBercann, 

SIR 


is 





tions of X. in ye iD 
November last, p. 402, upon the pro- 
jecie:! new Review i 
Mr. Cumberland. 1 perfectly 
with him, that nothing wid/, 


nothing can be gained 


to be edited by 
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will go further than X. by saying, 
that even if the optimates of modern 
literature, even if a Roscoe, a Parr, a 
Gillies, or a Stewart, did condescend 
to become hired reviewers, with this 
only distinction, of affixing their 
names, yet the cause of sound cri- 
ticism would be no farther advanced. 
On the contrary, it would be retard- 
ed, for the very reasons stated by 
your correspondent. If we allow hu- 
man passions to operate with equal 
or nearly equal influence, why, it 
may be asked, would not Mr. Roscoe, 
or Dr. Parr, be as open to the bias of 
triendship, or as sensible to the at- 
tack of friendship, as other men ? 
and though they might imitate other 
critical professors in their merciless 
severity towards the humble, the ob- 
scure, and the unassuming delinquent, 
we should find them abundantly po- 
lite, and ceremonious, aud affable to 
each other. The esprit du corps, as 
the French term it, would operate 
here in full force, though within a 
narrower circle than usual. 

Let us suppose that fifty years ago, 
such a ridiculous idea had been start- 
ed by the trade, and that Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Burke, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, &e. had been engaged upon it. 
1 ask, would it have been possible 
that those great men could have sat 
in impartial judgment upon each 
other’s productions, and yet have 
lived, as they did live, within the 
circle of the strictest friendship ? Had 
they praised, would not their praise 
have been suspected by the world of 
adulation ? Had they censured, 
would they not have been accused of 
rancour, of malignity, or of envy ? 
Placed between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, they could not avoid self con- 
demnation on the one hand, or the 
world’s censure on the other. And 
would such men have found an ade- 
quate reward for such trial in the pe- 
cuniary compensations of a booksel- 
ler? The answer is obvious. They 
would have spurned at the illusion 
which would mislead them under the 
guise of candout and honesty, and 
they would have left to venal minds 
what only venal minds can perform. 
I speak thus strongly, because I know 
the great difference there is between 
the profession of integrity and the 
practice: and I am confident there is 
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not one of those who may be engaged 
upon this new Review, that would, if 
called upon to criticise the perform- 
ance of one of his brethren, or one of 
his friends, exercise his judgment in 
a fair, unbiassed, impartial manner. 

There is also another reason that 
would prevent the exercise of legiti- 
mate opinion in the undersigned re- 
viewers : the anticipation of a future 
acquaintance with those whose pro- 
ductions they judge. 1 cannot easily 
conceive a predicament more awk- 
ward or more absurd than that of a 
known reviewer being introduced to 
the object of his: attack. Such consi- 
derations will deter every man of 
sense, of feeling, and of liberality, 
from being engaged in a task so un- 
grateful; and if therefore we are to 
receive the precepts of science, of 
knowledge, of judgment, and of taste 
from obscure men, without sense, 
without feeling, and without libera- 
lity, I cannot euvy those who may 
be content to listen to them. It is 
not impossible, indeed, they may 
find readers co-ordinate to,themselves 
i mental qualifications ; let them re- 
joice if they do: it is lawful for igno- 
rance to triumph when wisdom is 
silent. 

I remain, &c. 


Jan. 7, 1809. X. jun. 





ORsERVATIONS upon the NATURAL 
History of the Hoxse in Soutsa 
America. By Sonnint. 

For the Unicersal Magazine. 

FESHOSE troops of wild horses 

which inhabit some parts of the 
old world, are well known. They 
are conducted by, rather than sub- 
mitted to, a leader, whose superin- 
tendence, rather than authority, ceases 
to be acknowledged as soon as he 

ceases to be the most fierce and vi- 

gorous amongst them. It is in the 

midst of these free and roving bands, 
in the deserts of Africa, and in the 
northern regious of Asia, that we 
must look for the type and original 
of all the different races of horses, 
which education, the shackles of do- 
mesticity, and the other efiects 
of man's jurisdiction, have _pro- 
duced. There alone will be found 
the horse of nature, while we haye, 
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around us, only the horse of art. repass among them, caress them, and 
But, if this last were abandoned by call them by various sounds and mo- 
man, it would soon return to its ori- tions, and by neighings expressive of 
ginal qualities: those nabits which affection. The domestic Sines are 
it had acquired in servitude, would be soon seduced away ; they unite them- 
effaced with the chains of that servi- selves to the wandering troops, and 
tude, and he would resume his liberty follow them into their retreats of in- 
with more facility, and in infinitely dependence. Travellers are often 
less time than was necessary to fashion stopped on their journey, by the de- 
him to slavery. sertion of their horses, who are thus 
Let us consider those numerous enticed away by the wild ones, whom 
troops, which, in less than two cen- they endeavour to frighten and keep 
turies, have formed themselves in the at a distance by every possible means. 
new world, and which caused animals On these occasions, the wild horses 
to seek again the bosom of nature use a degree of sagacity and put evo- 
that had been subjected to an imme- Jutions in practice which bespeak con- 
morial servitude. If we traverse siderable intelligence. A few of them 
South America, we shall behold im- separate from the main body and ad- 
mense plains, fruitful lands, savannahs vance’ in front, while the rest of 
covered with verdant spots, watered them march in a close compact co- 
by ¢opious rivers, and shaded with Jumn which nothing can break. If 
umbrageous forests. These eternal they are so alarmed as to be induced 
astures of liberty presented to the to retreat, the column changes its 
ey restored to a state of freedom,~ direction, but. without disorder and 
the most delightful shelter from a without division. Sometimes they 
too ardent sun, and inexhaustible re- make several circuits round those 
sources of food at choice: there they who endeavour to frighten them: 
roved, propagated rapidly, and soon sometimes they abandon their enter- 
fornied numerous bodies, which pre- prise ; and, as they require ww ka 
sent a race, totally different from that to reconnoitre their enemy and to di- 
whence they drew their origin. In rect their manoeuvres so as to attract 
nearly the centre of this part of South new companions,’they never make 
America there exists a prodigious these attempts during the night. 
quantity of these wild horses, which The colonists, however, do not con- 
are descended from the Andalusian tent themselves with keeping these 
breed, transported thither by the dangerous seducers at a distance: 
Spaniards at the epoch of their first they also carry on an active warfare 
conquests. They live in separate against them. In great battles they 
troops, but are so multiplied, that endeavour to surround them, or to 
when they happen to meet, they form drive them close against a ditch where 
sometimes bodies of ten thousand. they kill them with spears. The 
These numerous troops are diffused Pampas eat their flesh, and they give 
principally to the south of the river the preference to that of the mares 
Plata, as far as Rio Negro, to the and colts. The Spaniards never eat 
land of the Patagonians, &c.* of them; but sometimes they kill a 
lierce, and contented with perfect very fat mare to make a fire with her 
freedom, these horses, become wild, fat and bones, in the country of 
seeined animated with the desire of Pampas where fuel is very scarce. 
participating their freedom with those ~M. Azara, who relates these facts, 
of their species who yet remain under observes further, that the prevailing 
the dominion of man; and they are colours of the wild horse, in the most 
therefore dreaded by the ‘colonists. southern countries of America, are a 
As soon as they perceive in the fields brown bay, the xain* (or dark colour), 
any domestic horses, they set off, at the black, and the jet black (jais). 
a full gallop, towards them, pass and If there happens to be among them 
———— — an individual that is grey, or any 
* See Observations of Dow Felix other colour, it may safely be con- 
Azara on the Natural History of Para- 
guay, inserted in the Decade Phito- * They call a horse zain which has 
sophique, 1799. No. 9. p. 513. no white hairs. 
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cluded that it has escaped from a state parts of South America, more than 
of domesticity. There are, according to the nature of the climate, which 
to Azara, ninety brown bays to ten however is highly favourable, as Dr 
gains, and the black colour is so rare, Robertson has already remarked in 
that you do not sometimes find one his History of America. They may 
in two thousand. From these ob- be seen laden with burdens far be- 
servations he concludes, that those yond the strength of the most re- 
three colours, the brown ee the nowned horses of the old world :— 
zain, and the jet black, are the pri- the most steep mountains, the most 
mitive hues which designate, at least rugged rocks, do not stop them ; they 
in part, horses that have recovered will escend, at full speed, such de- 
their liberty ; that the first horse and clivities as a man could not walk 
the first mare that ever existed were down without trembling: they will 
of one of these three colours, and, leap from precipice to ree ina 
most probably, of the brown bay; manner that is truly astonishing and 
since, among wild horses, it appears very frightful. ‘The horseman has 
that the black colour decreases, and only to keep himself firm in his 
that the dark colour, or xain, will saddle while descending heights al- 
also: that, assuming the colour as a most perpendicular, and with such 
criterion, it may be said that the best velocity. 
breed of horses is that of the brown In Peru, they call these horses 
bay; next to that,the xains; and parameros, because the mountains 
lastly the black: all other colours have are called paramos. While yet young 
less excellence of qualities, because they are trained to run over the most 
they are the result of greater degra- difficult and elevated places: their 
dations from the primitive horse, only paces are thestrot and the amble, 
which would of course be the most both of which they perform in a very 
perfect. Experience, the author active way. ‘There are, in the same 
thinks, does not contradict these con- country, other horses, which are 
jectures ; for, according to him, the called aiguiliflas, which are not less 
ener #8 horses are the most esteem- vigorous, less agile, nor less coura- 
ed, if we except the phantasies of in- geous. They only walk, but with 
dividuals, and the xzains hold the such celerity, that it equals the trot 
second place, though in France there of the others; some of them indeed 
exists a prejudice against this last go with such rapidity that no horse 
colour, which M. Azara considers as can outstrip them, nor even overtake 
being without foundation, and as be- them, let them use what pace they 
ing especially opposite to the opinion will. Don Uiloa, who saw these horses 
of the Spaniards. * in the province of Quito, relates that 
In these same countries, however, he had one of them, which, without 
those horses which are called domestic being the very quickest of the species, 
live in a state of comparative liberty. walked him, over a stony bad road,,in 
They are left, during a part of the twenty-eight or twenty-nine minutes, 
year, to roam at will over spacious from Callao to Lima, a distance of 
pastures ; and to this custom, of per- two leagues and a half, geometrically 
mitting them to be in the open air, measured; and, in the same space of 
to yield to every feeling of nature in time, he brought him back to Lima 
their motions and in their coursing, without being once unbridled.* From 
and to feed, at their pleasure, upon the description, however, which Don 
whatever they like best, we must at- Ulloa gives of this precipitate pace, it 
tribute the prodigious multiplication is evident that he does not mean the 
and the incomparable agility and vi- common walk, but the amble, which 
gour of those horses which the Eu- is considered in Europe as a pace less 
ropeans have transported to several noble and less natural than the walk, 
' the trot, and the gallop, and even as 
There exists, in fact, in several a 
countries of Europe, great prejudices * See Historical Vovage to South 
against dark-coloured horses, or zaévs. America, made by order of the King 
They were formerly thought to be of Spain, by Don George Juan and 
¢ituer vicious, or to bode misfortune. Dan Antonio de Ulloa, vol. i. p. 370. 
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dangerous to the horseman. The 
Peruvians obtain from Chili the won- 
derful parameros and the best azgui- 
fidlas; and the choice individuals of 
these two races are nothing inferior 
in elegance of form to the most beau- 
tiful of the Andalusian breed: they 
are also of a fine size; they breathe 
fire and spirit, and their speed is un- 
equalled. 


[ T'o be concluded in our next ] 





Anti-Sopuos in reriy to Soros. 
Sir, 
HE query of your correspondent 
Sophos seems to have excited 
some discussion among your nume- 
rous readers; and, indeed, the ques- 
tion is of that nature which would be 
likely to stimulate the energies of 
every thinking mind. 

When I first perused the query in 
your Magazine tor August last (p.10]) 
I was a litile starthed; but I wished 
not to prejudge, and Sophos had 
pledged himself to unfold his opinions 
if no abler hand anticipated him. In 
the ensuing number there were two 
replies; one by a Mr. Fletcher, the 
other signed P. M. W.; and, in Oc- 
tober, Sophos himself appeared in 
battle array against his opponents.— 
How he has wielded the weapons of 
controversy, I wish not to decide ; 
but with your permission, Mr. Editor, 
I will offer a few remarks to his con- 
sideration, upon those parts of his 
letter wherein | differ from him. 

He commences by degrading the 
pleasures of childhood, and reducing 
them to a Jevel with the gross de- 
lights of mere animal sensation. But 
his assumptions here are gratuitous, 
and I do not ‘think that experience 
will warrant them. It is to be re- 
membered that there are gradations 
ot intellectual pleasure; and, indeed, 
it seems to me an unphilosophical 
and an immoral supposition to believe, 
that a being, endowed with the ca- 

acities for intellection, and having 
its organisation complete, should be 
found in a state in which those capa- 
cities lie inert. The fallacy and ab- 
surdity of this may be argued a prior?; 
but it is also possible to shew, by de- 
ductive reasoning, that the opinion is 
erroneous, Contemplate children in 
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their sports, and examine the nature 
of their pleasures, What gives ani- 
mation to the one, what gives variety 
to the other, but the presence of 
mind? Wot, indeed, in the same 
degree as is to be found in the ma- 
tured intellect; but in that degree 
which is sufficient to direct, to excite, 
and to cherish, the feelings, the hopes, 
the amusements, and the desires of 
childhood. ‘The pleasure which ac- 
companies youth in the pursuit of its 
sports, is not, cannot bes merely the 
pleasure of the senses abstracted from 
all consideration of the mind. What 
impels him to the ring? not merely 
the hope of winning the marble, but 
the mingled desire of evincing his 
superior skill and obtaining its re+ 
ward: or the wish to conquer some 
sullen competitor, or to hold the rank 
of first player. <All, or any of these 
motives are enough to shew the ex- 
istence of mind in its simplest opera- 
tions; and no one will deny their 
existence, that has any recollection of 
his own childhood, or any sagacity to 
trace action to its source. It will be 
found the same in examining all the 
pleasures of childhood. What invites 
him to start at the race, and strain and 
pant to reach the appointed goal ? 
Not the mere delight of running, for 
it is often painful from its celerity 
and exertion; but the hope of out- 
stripping his antagonist, and the eager 
anticipation of the shouts that await 
the conqueror. Jt will surely be al- 
lowed that the feelings of resentment, 
of hope, of fear; the arrangements of 
foresight and the cautious barriers of 
experience, are to be. found in the 
couduct of children: and if so, to 
what source shall we refer their origin, 
if we deny them that of mind? 

To unfold itself gradually is the 
property of reason; and it is no inva- 
lidation of my argument, therefore, 
to say, that it exists iv an inferior de- 
gree in the minds of children: for 
the same objection would equally 
hold in more advanced years, and 
there is not a greater difference be- 
tween the mind of an uninstructed 
child of six years old and an adult of 
ordinary faculties, than there is be- 
tween that adult anda man of genius. 

The effects of religion upon the 
mind of man, as exhibited by Sophos, 
do more credit to his pen than to his 
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head. Ifthe mild tenor of the Chris- 
tain faith really appear to him in so 
solemn and repulsive a guise, I fear 
his mental vision requires to be purged 
of its gross bumours by the detergents 
of study and extended knowledgé.— 
From what honest, from what lawful, 
from what dignified enjoyments of 
life does religion call us away? The 
exercise of what virtue does it im- 
pede? The discharge of what duty 
does it restrict? It may bid us re- 
nounce all low, all vulgar, all bestial 
indulgences : it may exhort us to sub- 
due the’ intemperance of passion, to 
overcome the evil propensities of our 
nature, and to train the heart in the 
ways of virtue: it may promise the 
blissful regions of beatitude ,to the 
faithful : it may thunder: in the ears 
of the sinner the punishment of guilt. 
But in this, what does it do more than 
the laws of man—of weak, erring, 
and resentful man? Is it cornpatible 
with the eternal order and harmony 
which reign throughout the universe, 
that human nature alone should be a 
lawless planet, running at will through 
the fabric of creation? Is it incon- 
sistent with the mercy of a righteous 
deity, that he should reward those 
who have deserved; that he should 
punish those who have erred? The 
book of knowledge is laid open to us ; 
the laws by which we are to be tried 
are promulgated ; the issue of trial is 
announced ;—what would we more ? 
Shall man, whose soul, touched with 
the ethereal spark of reason, kindles 
iuto a consciousness of futurity, shall 
he repine because the door of vile and 
obscene delights is closed against him ? 
Shall he murmur, because he is for- 
bidden to descend below the very 
herds of the field in the pursuit of 
debasing pleasures? . Shall he re- 
monstrate, because he is called upon 
to earn a glorious state of bliss, in 
regions of immortality, in worlds of 
everlasting joy? Shame upon the 
heart that does not glow with grati- 
tude as it contemplates the oppor- 
tunities for endless felicity which are 
held out to man! And let the sordid 
being, who pants for delights at which 
the gorge of virtue rises, wallow in 
the. filthiness of his own desires, 
while the chastened, the temperate, 
the good. man, enjoys what this 
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world can give, but ‘looks forward 
to bliss unutterable in a future, 

‘This declamation of Sophos against 
religion, seems not to have much 
connexion with the tenor of his argu- 
ment; but to have been interpolated, 
if | may so speak, for the parpose of 
indulging in the expression of opinions 
which do him little honour. 

‘* Virtue,” says Sophos, ‘* rately 
brings with it any present, any post- 
tive delight.” I deny this, evén with 
the limitations which Sophos himself 
has imposed. I will suppose a man 
totally ignorant or totally careless of 
a future state: yet even to such a 
man virtue will not be without de- 
light; and of course that delight, if 
any, must be present, and if present, 
must be positive. Where is the man, 
having human feelings, that is not 
delighted with the expression of hu- 
man love and gratitude? If I assist 
the needy, comfort the afflicted, coun- 
sel the timorous, defend the weak, 
and direct the erring, do I find no 
delight, no pleasure, no sweeily- 
thrilling sensation, as 1 read in their 
countenances, as I hear in their words, 
the looks, the language, of gratitude, 
peace, and contentment? Is it not 
soothing to my thoughts to reflect 
that I have made those happy, who 
mourned ; that I have bestowed com- 
fort upon those that were despairing ? 
In the world, there is not a rapture 
more intense than the sight of human 
felicity: he must have the heart of a 
demon who can look, unmoved upen 
the scene of man’s happiness; but 
what must be his rapture, when he 
not only beholds that felicity, but 
hears a gentie voice whisper to his 
sou] — “ This is the work of thy 
hands?” By heavens, I would not 
exchange such a bliss for any other 
that Jife could offer me: and this 
bliss may le enjoyed without any 
reference to futurity: it is present 
and positive. The assertion of Sophts, 
therefore, that without the general 
apprehension of a future state, no 
man would, in. this world, be vir- 
tuous, according to our present notions 
of virtue, is false; or, ] should be glad 
to see by what dexterity he can sup- 
port it. 

His two pictures of the “ individual 
free from the belief of futurity,” and 
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«the virtuous man acting from the 
consciousness of a future state anda 


moral governor,” are conclusive, if 


we admit his premises; but if these 
are destroyed, then they lose their 
cogency. If cannot, however, bring 


myself to admire the sensual bliss of 


the first: nor do | believe that any 
happiness can be so perfect and un- 
changed that has not mind for its 
basis. To that quality alone is it 
given, to renovate bliss by combina- 
tions known only to itself: while the 
mere delights of sense pall by repe- 
tiiion and lose all their flavour and 
poignancy, 

There are other parts of the letter 
of Sophos which might be justly ani- 
madverted upon; and there are some 
parts also which deserve assent: but 
i have already extended these re- 
marks to some length. If Sophos 
think me worthy of areply, I shall 
be ready to defend my arguments or 
to be convinced of their futility. I 
perfectly comprehend the distinction 
upon which Sop/os grounds his ar- 
gument: and I hope I have shewn 
that wzth that distinction virtue brings 
present aud positive delight; that no 
pleasure can be lasting that is merely 
animal; and that, in fact, man is in- 
capatie of receiving pleasure entirely 
abstracted from mind. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 
Anti-Sopuos. 
Camtridge, Jan, 2, 1809. 





Two Onrretmat Letrers from 
James Bosweii to Wititam Ju- 
tius Micxis. Never before pub- 
ished. (Communicated ly Mr. 
Sim.) 

For the Universal Magazine. 

Edinburgh, 27 June, 
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DI) not receive your very polite 


Sir, 


letter till I was in the hurry of 


leaving London, so I hope you will 


excuse my having been so long of 


answering it. 

30th your poems in Donaldson’s 
collection pleased me, especially the 
first, in which there 
thought as well as of expression, 
truly poetical ; and 1 remember that 


when it was first published in one of 


is a cast of 


William Julius Mickle. 


our newspapers, my ftiend, Lord 
Hailes, pronounced the author a poet; 
and his fordship's judgment, as a cri- 
tick, is one of the ablest and most 
severe that I know. 

Your poem, called The Concubine, 
has considerable merit; and [ have 
had much pleasure in reading it. But 
you must forgive me for thinking 
your genius greatly obscured by the 
stile of Spenser. In the Rambler, 
Number 12t, you will find some 
just and striking reflections upon this 
subject; and I hope that you will not 
again think of making modern beau- 
ties appear in the antiquated garb of 
Queen Elizabeth. Beauties will charm 
in any dress ; but it is not doing them 
justice to wrap them up in the hoods 
and cloaks of their grandmothers. 

You may be sure, Sir, that J shall 
most willingly peruse the manuscript 
piece which you mention, and give 
you my opinion of it with candour: 
and if my friendship with Mr, Gar- 
rick can enable me to be of any use 
to you, I shall not fail in doing what 
isin my power. If you send your 
manuscript to the care of Mr. Dilly, 
be will forward it to me. I could 
wish to know who the gentleman is 
who has pleased me as a poet, and 
honoured me with his attention asa 
correspondent; and whenever I have 
any interest with him, he must not 
be surprised to find me solicit him in 
behalf of the brave Corsicans, whose 
story is surely not unworthy of: his 


[JaNuakyY 


verse, I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient 
Ilumble servant, 
James BosWELL. 
Sir, Edinburgh, 22 June, 1769. 


I now return you Chateau- 
briant, with a letter of recommenda- 
tion for Mr. Garrick. I am sure it is 
in Mr. Garrick’s power to make it 
appear ‘to advantage in Drury-Lane, 
if he wil] take the trouble to suggest 
to you such alterations and ad fitions 
as he may think necessary. ‘I join 
with Mr.Colman in thinking it ra- 
ther deficient in Lusiness (as the phrase 
is) for the taste of the modern theatre. 
It appears to me that your Jady is too 
easily vanquished. She understands 
the king’s purpose too quickly.— 
Should she not have been more 
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shocked ? Should there not have been 
more struggles before virtue expired ? 
And might not obstacles have been 
thrown in the way, to retard the un: 

rateful and wicked action? There 


4s a great deal of poetry in the piece, 


beautiful imagery, and fine language. 
I heartily wish you success. 

Indeed, Sir, since the letter I wrote 
to you last summer, I have often 
found fault with myself for not say- 
ing more to you on the pleasure 
which your genius has afforded me. 
The Concubine is a capital poem, 
though I find fault with the antiquat- 
ed style. There are many passages 
in it painted by the hand of a master, 

Iam, at present, under great con- 
cern, on account of the brave, unfor- 
tuhate Corsicans. I have not yet re- 
ceived any letter. But I fear the bad 
news are true. In which case liberty 
is actually robbed and murdered in 
Corsica. May I beg, however, Sir, 
that you would finish the Prospects 
which you have promised me. 

Victrix causa diis placuit; sed victa 
Catoni. Extravagant as that senti- 
ment may be in one view, Cato’s part 
of it is surely noble, Paoli is stit] the 
great and good man he ever was.— 
Pray let us have the poem. If you 
honour me with an apostrophe, I 
shall be very proud of it. I could 
wish you would represent me among 
the rocks and woods of my ancestors. 
Auchinleck is a most unpoetical 
name. But it may be mentioned at 
the foot of a page. I beg to know if 
these packets come sate; and am, 
with much esteem, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
James BoswE Lt. 


P.S. I have taken the liberty to 
mark a few words which I do not 
like, by drawing one line above and 
another below them. I hope your 
Prospects will be ready for publica- 
tion by the beginning of winter. 





Curtous Extract from a Rare 
Boox. : 
Sir, 

TWSHE Rev. Mr. Beloe, in his last 
volume of Anecdotes of Litera- 

ture, c. has preserved the following 

singular excerpt from a singular book ; 

and, as 1 believed it might be read 

Universat Mac. Vor. XL 
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with amusement by some of your 
readers, I have copied the whole ac- 
count verbatim, for your acceptance 
or rejection ; and remain; Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 


London, Jan. 11, 1809. 
CHRYSOMESON, 


A 
GOLDEN MEAN. 


Or a middle way for Christians to 
walk by, wherein all seekers of truth, 
and shakers in the faith, may find the 
true religion, in depending upon mans 
invention, and be established therein. 
Se a key to Christianity. 

as a touclistone for a traveller. 

as a probe fora protestant. 


intended 
e as a sea mark for a sailor. 


By Benjamin Spencer, who wor- 
shippeth Vnity in Trinity, and most 
earnestly prayeth, that people may 
come to unity in verity, at home and 
abroad. 

In a Christian Dialogue between 
Philalethes and _ his friend Mathetes, 
seeking satisfaction. 

London, 

Printed for B. S.the author, and are 
to be sold by William Hope, at his 
shop next door to St. Bartholomews 
Church, on the North Side of the 
Royall Exchange. 1659. Folio. 


The above uncommon book, which 
belongs to my friend Mr. Meen, has 
a curious engraved frontispiece, 
which at the top represents the inside 
of a church, a congregation, preacher, 
&c. &e. At the bottom are a num- 
ber of human figures of the various 
sects of Brownists, Papists, Jesuits, 
Levellers, Seekers, Quakers, &c. 

The following explanation, by 
which it is seqpaipasiel, seems worth 
preserving. 


Gentle Reader, hete behold 

A shadow’d Charch of antic mold; 
Where Ciristian people meet t’advance 
God in his holy ordinance. 


In the outward court you see 
Inacircleeach degree 

Of sects both old and new, of late 
Troubling both our Church and Siate, 


The ancient CutiissT pretends, 

‘that Christ will shortly make amends 
To him with bags, and fatting farms, 
W hoever suffers wrongs of harms, 
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The Jesvite, with his naked knife, 
And box of poison always rife, 

Stands ready magistrates to kill, 

That will not buckle to his will. 

The common Papist his sight takes 

By spectacles the Jesuit makes ; 

And whether he readeth verse or prose, 
He must put them upon his nose. 


The Brown st, craving a new fashion, 

Prayeth for thorough reformation ; 

His broom to give the Popea fill, 

Sweeps down the windows, Church and 
all. 








The Famitist and ADAMITES 
Share incarnall foul delights, 
But unless they leave that vice, 
They’! misse the blessed Paradise, 
The ANTINOMIAN spurns gods law, 
As if it were not worth a straw ; 

Yet law is good if rightly used, 
Liberty bad if ’t be abus’d. 
The ANTISABBATARIAN 

No Sabbath day endure can, 

Sut thinks it much unto his praise 
To hammer out all lioly daies. 

The Anasaptist fire spits 

In zeal, but dipping cools the fits 
Awhile: but yet he cries anon 
*Gainst Paul, more baptisms than one. 


The ArmIniAn, with his double face, 
Mainsaineth universall grace, 
Doubdting that if it be not so, 
Whether he shall be savd or no. 


The Leve.tter makes much adoe, 
Having but little to take to, 

Hopes to make equall poor and rich ; 
His silver bell makes humours itch. 


SocinIANs finding now fit season, 
Offer their cup of faith in reason, 
Which if to coole your heat it faile, 
He fans you with a foxes taile. 


InpEPENDENTS breake the band 

Of discipline ; to none will stand 

But their own fancy. Read the text, 
The Devill did so first,and Anam next. 


The Quaker shakes like shuddering 
ducks, 
While joints and mouth convulsion 


plucks; 
1 fear *tis some dissembling evill, 
If not possession by a devill. 


The Srcexer blindfold gropes about 
To feel some new religion out; 
But since he hath the old truth lost, 
He'll find but error to his cost 


The recular Paiest catcht in the lurch 
Can hardly get or keep a church ; 

In chambers fain to preach about, 
Hoping to drive these hornets out. 
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But there is an eie above, 

Fix’d on the church which God doth love ; 
And an ear that hears the cry 

Of others foolish blasphemy, 


Also a fist wrathfully bent 

‘Fo avenge the innocent, 

And to beat in pieces all 

Sects and schismes, great and small, 


Therefore repent both all and some, 
Methinks | hear the bridegroom come, 
Who, lest we fall to anarchie, 

Will bring in the fifth monarchy. 

Let no man dream of any more, 

Since DaNIELs vision shewed but foure. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 
No. VIII. 
[Concluded from Vou. X. p. 495.] 
Macsern*. 


Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd sleeve 
of care. 

Mr. Seward proposes sleave, in a 
note on A: 3. g 5, of the Tzvo Noble 
Kinsmen, from the communication 
of an ingenious friend. ‘* Sleave,” 
he observes, ‘ is the ravelled, knotty, 
gouty part of the silk ; which makes 
It an exceeding proper emblem of the 
perplexities and uneasiness of care 
and trouble.” 

Acquaint you with the perfect spy 

oth’ time. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt’s strictures, published 
from the Clarendon Press, in 1760, 
suggested an amendment ; “ the spot, 
the time.” I think the conjecture 
ingenious. 

A conjectural emendation in Cori- 
olanus, 


** And forth Til quickly draw out 
my command” 


may appear redundant ; but this re- 
duplication of prepositions is frequent 
in our old authors ; as is well-known 
to all who are versed in Massinger 
and others. 

That the historical plays are not 
wholly Shakspeare’s is, I think, m)- 
doubted. Mr. Douce thinks that “ they 


* In first collecting these dispersed 
papers for the Universal Magazine, 
one or two remarks were overlooked, 
and are incorporated above, with those 
on the anthenticity. of some of ihe 
plays in Shakspeare’s warks. 
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were written by some person who had 
more classical knowledge, but infinite- 
ly less genius than our author.” Mr. 
Morgan, the essayist on Falstaff, is of 
the same opinion. According to Mr. 
Malone, the First Part of King Hen 
VI. was not entered at Stationers’ Hall 
until 1023, and then, under the title of 
the Third Part. We may therefore pre- 
sume that it was the work of some 
preceding writer, refitted and im- 
proved by our author, after he had 
completed the two which nominally 
follow it. It may be observed that 
Rome is pronounced Room by Shaks- 
peare, as in Julius Cesar, 


** Now is it Rome indeed, and Room 
enough ;” 


but in this first part, when Win- 
chester alludes to Rome, the Ear] of 
Warwick desires him to ‘ Roam 
thither.” There is the same contra- 
diction in the prenunciation of Hecaté 
in this piece, and in Macbeth. As to 
his share in Cymbeline, I agree with 
Mr. Strutt; but in Titus Andronicust+ 
I cannot believe that he had any con- 
cern ; and in Pericles,{ either little, 
or, more probably, none. 

The characters of Shakspeare, in 
some few instances, have probabl 


‘ been misunderstood in common with 


the authenticity which has been bor- 
rowed in his name for the question- 
able productions already noticed. 
The reply of Octavius Cesar to An- 
tony’s challenge, has been very gene- 
rally censured ;— 

** Let the old Ruffian know, 
I've many other ways to die;” 


although, if he were confident of suc- 
cess in the combat, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more poignant and 





+ The style of Titus Andronicus 
considerably resembles that of the 
Spanish tragedy, inscribed to Phomas 
Kyd. Compare more especially the 
conclusion of the latter. 

t An apparent solecism took place 
in the last. number; Pericles ‘being 
reckoned’ among the productions of 
contempordry writers, after some ani- 
madversions on it among Shakspeare’s 
dramas. The ddtter circumstance was 
merely in compliance with the ex- 
ample of several editors, 
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ironical sneer, in return for the pre 
sumption of his unfortunate antago- 
nist ; whom he also sufficiently de- 
grades by the term with which he 
previously qualifies him. The con- 
duct of Hamlet at Ophelia’s tomb 
has been equally blamed; but that 
our author really intended the tem- 
porary disorder of his intellects, in 
that afflicting ceremony, I have al- 
ways thought; both on account of 
the suddenness of Ophelia’s death, 
inadvertently occasioned by himself, 
and his solemn assurance to Laertes 
before their engagement. The ten- 
sion of the firmest mind may surely 
be allowed to relax, for so short a 
time, under the united influence of 
grief, love, remorse, and the sense 
of injury, reflected on himself, and 
originating in the murder of a father. 

Since the talents of Shakspeare are 
now emerged from the obscurit 
wherein the commotions of the rebel- 
lion overwhelmed our classical lite- 
rature,* every prejudice relative to 
his memory should have been already 
annihilated ; and even after so much as 
the editors of his works have devoted 
to illustrate him, any addition will be 
scarcely thought needless by those 
who properly estimate his genius, and 
who reflect that the trouble bestowed 
from age to age upon the poets of an- 
tiquity, is not unprofitably applied to 
one of the first among our own. The 
sentiments enitertained concerning the 
deficiency of his learning, iy one of 
these traditional, but unauthorised 
reports ; and this prejudice has been 
extended to the pursuit of an origi- 
nality absolutely unattainable by any 
writer. 

Indeed, the attention of an unine 
formed reader may perhaps have been 
attracted by the pn ot passages 
which occur in the progress of these 
notes. Yet many havé been sup- 
pressed, to lighten the uniformity of 
the task ; and none have been noticed 
but such as forced themselves on the 
recollection of the present writer, du- 
ring a critical perusal of his author. 
With a consistency worthy of their 





* In the seventeenth century, there 
were but four of Hemming’s and 
Condell’s edition; 1625, 1632, 1663, 
1685. This I have from Berkenhout 
Biozraphia Literaria. 
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cause, the advoates of his ignorance 
will allow that the age of Elizabeth 
Was eminent for its classicality; they 
will grant that our illustrious drama- 
tist was a — pious reader, at least in 
his own Janguage; but refuse him 
apy acquaintance with the antient 
classics, or obligations to their works, 
although the English language swarm- 
ed at that era with translations of 
them. 

In fact, originality, both in dra- 
matic character and in other subjects, 
consists far less in the’ novelty than 
the combination of ideas: coinciden- 
ces may be easily traced in the per- 
sonifications of our author with those 
of his contemporaries; but, to bor- 
row the remark of an accomplished 
gentleman anda scholar,* on another 
occasion, we must not enquire, whe- 
ther or not a family likeness be per- 
ceivable, but whether it be a distinct 
individual, or a mere picture,t that 
we contemplate; for true genius in 
lieu of profiting by the labours of a 
precursor, often experiences a disad- 
vantage in the restraint which that 
consciousness imposes on its powers. 
The applause of soaring to the heights 
of empyrean poetry, that would have 
been otherwise undivided, is thus li- 
able to the imputation of having as- 
cended with the muse of another. 

The meaning attached to Ben 
Jonson’s well ‘known phrase of 
£* small Latin and less Greek,” cannot 
be elicited from the context which 
accompanies these words. ‘This does 
not refer to Shakspeare’s supposed ig- 
norance of the languages, but the 
slight use which he made of his op- 
portunities, compared with surly Beh. 


Contrasted with the pages of transla- © 


tion which Jonson introduced into 
his pieces, Shakspeare borrowed little ; 





* General Burgoyne. 
the Heiress. 

+ “It is best for the philosopher of 
the age to imitate the antients as their 
children; to have their blood derived 
down to them, but to add a new com- 
plexion aud life of their own; while 
those that endeavour to come near 
themin every line and feature, may 
rather be called their dead pictures or 
statues, than their genuine offspring.” 
Sprat.—Histury of the Royal Socie/y, 
Bec. 22. ° 


Preface to 
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but it is to be regretted that these 
words, and other far-fetched infe- 
rences, should have been so much in- 
sisted upon for the sake of maintain- 
ing pre-conceived system. 

. Farmer says, at p. 47 of his 
essay, that Shakspeare, in KingHenry 
V. ‘has followed Holinshed, who 
translates ae pe ere by nostre 
tris cher fils. But what is the “ e/a- 
rissime vir,” in epistolary correspon- 
dence, but the English form of po- 
liteness, ‘‘ dear Sir?” Certainly 
precarissimus would not suit the ge- 
nius of the Latin language ; -and that 
alone should be consulted, in prefer- 
ence to servile translation. 

If the imputation of envy be re- 
moved from Ben Jonson, it will be 
more easily believed, that he would 
not insinuate the illiteracy of his 
friend, under the pretence of an eu- 
logy. This has been so ably done by 
Mr. Gilchrist, as to render the sub- 
sequent remarks, perhaps, unneces- 
sary, but for the farther satisfaction of 
those who are unwilling to resign an 
inveterate sentiment. 

There is a passage in Cynthia’s Re- 
vels, which Mr. Malone supposes to 
be aimed at Shakspeare :— 

** They would wish your poets 
would leave to be promoters of other 
men’s jests, and to yes ged all the 
state apophthegms or old books they 
can hear of, to farce their own scenes 
withal.” 

Now that this was intended for 

Dekker, will be evident, after read- 
ing the direct attack upon Jonson in 
the Untrussing of the Humourous 
Poet, which contains a precisely simi- 
Jar charge :— 
« A gentleman, or honest citizen, 
shall not sit down in your penny 
bench theatres, with his squirrel by 
his side cracking nuts, or sneak into 
a tavern with this mermaid, but he 
shall be satir’d and epigram’d upon, 
and his humour must run upon the 
stage : you'll ha’ Every Gentleman in 
his Humor, and Every Gentleman 
out on's Humor.” 

Sir Vaughan again addresses Ho- 
race:—‘* You shall swear, not to 
bombast out a new play with the old 
linings of jests, stolen from the Tem- 
ple’s Revels.” 

Elsewhere too, he accuses him of 
carrying Latin authors in his pockets F 
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plainly alluding to Jonson's practice 
of transcribing their works into his 


scenes. 

If Mr. Malone be right in his’ 
conjecture, it would totally militate 
against the opinion of our author's 
want of learning ; for 1 humbly con- 
ceive that * old books,” in the age of 
Elizabeth, might allude quite as pro- 
bably to antient classics, as to publi- 
cations in our native tongue; and 
more especially, if Jonson’s censure 
were meant for Dekker. 

An author may frequently choose 
rather to sin against his knowledge, 
than to display it. If any one were 
to inform me that Shakspeare was un- 
acquainted with Livy, because Mene- 
nius Agrippa,t who related the cele- 
brated apologue to suppress a popular 
commotion, is said by the Roman 2u- 
thor, to have died the same year that 
Marcius signalized himself at Corioli, 
whereas Shakspeare continues his life 
to the conclusion of his drama, it 
might be readily answered, that he 
preferred scenic effect to chronology , 
and that such a character as Menenius 
is cheaply acquired in the sacrifice, 

By the belief of Shakspeare’s pos- 
sessing sufficient erudition to obviate 
this imaginary freedom from imita- 
tions in every case, his reputation will 
be incomparably less injured than in 
the defence of the theory, which 
makes him the author, z7 foto, of the 
worst pieces in his collection: their 
disparity is only to be accounted for, 
by the disadvantage which his genius 
sustained, in repairing the productions 
of inferior talent. 

The accusation of malice wherewith 
Ben Jonson has beeu charged, and on 
which the tradition of ignorance was 
grounded, having now vanished, I 
proceed a step farther, and think that 
he has plainly eulogised his abilities 
elsewhere, than in the commendatory 
verses to his memory. 

In The Poetaster, it is admitted that 
Crispinus represents Dekker; but 
there is another remarkable person- 
age, the poet Virgil; in praise of 
whom Jonson says :-— 








* Livy, Lib. 2. Sec.83. If this ob- 
jection has been ever employed, I 
know not; but it would be as reason- 
able as some that have appeared, 
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* That which he hath writ 
Ts with such judgment labour’d and distil?’d 
Through all the needful uses ef our lives, 
That could a man remember but his lines, 
He should not touch at any serious point, 
But he might breathe his sprit out of him” 


These words are so exceliently ap- 
plicable to the writings of Shakspeare, 
that it may be at least assumed as a 
probable compliment izom fonsen to 
his ‘ beloved,” before the song of the 
“«* Sweet Swan of Avon” was silenced 
in death. 

I cannot better conclude, than with 
so gratifying a prespect in honcur of 
our illustrious dramatist; ana have 
but a few words to add. 

It can scarcely be necessary to 
state, that every thing which may 
have been quoted for the purpose of 
illustration, is by no means criticaly 
approved ; and this remark will glance 
with peculiar propriety on a fugitive 
tract, concerning Warton’s history of 
English Poetry ; for the present Wiiter 
would indeed regret, were he sup- 
posed to view with complacency tie 
insolent and bruta! spirit that pervades 
it. ‘The name of its reputed author 
is, however, not unknown. 

Such is the multiplicity of notes 
that have been vifered tor the expla- 
nation of Shakspeare, that he who un- 
dertakes still farther to elucidate him, 
will be often compelled to erase his 
own remarks, or to insert others, in 
deference to the anticipation of some 
previous annotator. This task is by 
no means enviable; but I am not 
aware that any of the foregoing obser- 


vations have appeared, baving under- 


gove considerabie trotible to prevent 
the occurretice or appropriation of the 
thoughts of other persons. Concise 
ness has however been studied as a 
desirable object; and my comments 
may theretore be found, on some oc- 
casions, to involve a silent allusion to 
opinions already published. 
Jan. 1809. 


anrevdude 





Dr. Jounson and the METAPHYSICAL 
_ Ports of Encianp. 
Sir, 


OHNSON has been much praised 
J for his ingenious definition of 
the poems of Cowley, Downe, Suck- 
ling, &c. which he termed metaphy- 





s0 Montallert: 


sical: but ‘* praise undeserved is 
scandal in disguise,” and let me there- 
fore snatch a borrowed plume from 
his literary glory. Dryden, in his 
preface to the translation of Juvenal, 
after lavishing the most abject flattery 
on the Earl of Dorset and his poems, 
thus proceeds,— 

«* ‘You equal Donne in the variety, 
multiplicity, and choice of thoughts ; 
you excel him in the manner and the 
words. I read you both with the 
same admiration, but not with the 
same delight. He aftects the meta- 
es gran not only in his satires but in 

is amorous verses, where nature 
only should reign ; and perplexes the 
minds of the fair sex with nice specu- 
lations of philosophy, when he should 
engage their hearts and _ entertain 
them with the softnesses of love. In 
this, if ] may be pardoned for a bold 
truth, Mr. Cowley has copied him to 
a fault; so great a one in my pinion, 
that it throws his Mistress infinitely 
below his Pindarics and his Jatter 
compositions, which are undoubted- 
ly the best of his poems and the most 
correct.” 

‘The great merit of originality must 
therefore be taken from Johnson, 
and he must be content to retain that 
which is derived from a more lumi- 
nous amplification of the thoughts of 
Dryden, 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 


Jan. 12, 1809. SCRUTATOR. 





MontTAaLBERT: A FRAGMENT. 


For the Universal Magazine. 


yes Next day | visited 
azain my venerable friend. He was 
still in bed, and during the night his 
disorder had reached a crisis which 
took an unfavourable turn. When 
I entered I was struck with the 
alarming alteration which appeared 
in his countenance. Death was 
marked in every lineament. His 
eyes had a sort of rayless glare, which 
seemed to indicate that nature was 
hastening to a close. He was more 
feeble than when I saw him last, and 
a torpid lethargy seemed to possess 
his whole frame. Yet, at my ap- 
proach, he made an effort to assume 
somewhat of animation, and with a 


- * * 
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languid smile of welcome he stretched 
his hand towards me. I tock hold 
of it, and found there a claramy moist- 
ness, which tended to encrease my 
apprehensions. I ventured to express 
my fears that he had experienced 
some alteration. , 

** Yes,” said he, ‘* I now begin 
to see the bourne. We shall set to- 
gether,” added he, pointing to the 
sun; ‘‘ my hours are now numbered, 
and I shall soon be laid at rest.” 

«* I trust not,” Ireplied. “ Na- 
ture may yet do much: this change 
perhaps may only be an effort to ex- 
pel the malady, and she will rise from 
this depression only with increased 
vigour.” 

‘“*T do not even wish it,” said 
Montalbert; ‘and yet,” continued 
he hesitatingly, “a longer lite might 
be well employed in expiation.” 

As he uttered these words he be- 
carne a little agitated: he looked to- 
wards me with an enquiring glance— 
then at his son—then at me again— 
and sighed heavily. After a pause 
of a few moments he pressed my 
hand strongly, and murmured in a 
sort of whisper, “scorn has no em- 
pire beyond the grave.” 

I heard these words with anxiety : 
they were ambiguous: they were at- 
tended with emotion on the part of 
Montalbert, and they seemed capable 
of eventful construction. 1 was un- 
able to reply, for in fact I knew not 
their meaning: Montalbert did not 
seem to notice my embarrassment, 
bat continued to speak : 

** The arrow that may pierce our 
own heart, ‘twere folly to put in the 
hands of any created being. Mis- 
placed confidence is a_ two edged 
weapon, which wounds the giver and 
the receiver : but when he that gives 
the sword is about to depart from 
the sphere of its destruction, he takes 
from it its greatest force, and leaves 
it but a pointless instrument in the 
hands of him who takes it. Though 
I unsheath the steel, yet shall its 
wasting fury disturb not one moment 
of my repose.” 

I looked steadily at Montalbert : 
there was a peculiar sort of expres- 
sion upon his countenance, not plea- 
sing but striking: it was a mixture 


of exultation, fear, reproach, and 
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doubt: his eyes had lost their glare: fines of the grave, my perceptions 
they sparkled with momentary fire, are stronger and can more easily 
and lent a transitory animation to his pierce the veil which habit sometimes 
whole face. But it was the hectic throws over our actions. In that 
flush of an instant, and was succeed- temple I feel I may repose my sor- 
ed by a death-like paleness, and more rows,” 
than ordinary dullness of vision. 1 For the first time a thought glanced 
was perplexed in the extreme: I saw across my mind to what all this tend- 
these varying emotions, but knew ed. I guessed that he had some se- 
not their cause: I watched their pro- cret tocommunicate ; some fears and 
gress, but knew not their object: all anxieties perhaps to express, relative 
to me was dark and inexplicable, and to the future welfare of his son ; some 
the delicacy of my own situation, as revelation of past events intimately 
well as the melancholy one of Mont- connected with his destination in life; 
albert, seemed to forbid any rash or or perhaps some distresses to impart, 
premature interrogatories. In this whose recollection now weighed upon 
state of dubitey and suspense, I still his soul and depressed its aspiring 
continued to hold his hand, and gaze flight. These thoughts succeede 
upon him with earnestness, when he each other with the rapidity of light- 
continued to speak, and, as before, ning in my mind, and diffused over it 
without adverting to my embarrass- a sentiment of peace, from the con- 
ment. sciousness that I might be able to ad- 
“ Yet even in the most depraved minister to the comfort of his last 
hearts so poor a malice hardly can re- moments. I instantly replied: 
side, as to spend its shafts upon the ‘* I lay claim to no virtue beyond 
idle air. Such villainy would want the character of my species: the 
the covering, the flimsy covering, spark that animates my bosom glows, 
needful even to itself to hide its own I am persuaded, as intensely in the 
deformity ; and would recoil upon its hearts of thousands, and I even hope 
possessor the gnawiig pains of dis- more intensely, for in myself I often 
appointed envy. In the cunning find it obscured by passion, and often 
machinations of the world, we love repressed by the dictates of a sordid 
to see the object writhe in agony be- feeling. Yet, as I know myself, I 
fore our eyes; we love to rankle the dare assert a steady, honourable, and 
ulcerous wound, and glut our eyes independent mind; a mind which 
with luxury of woe. It is only the zealously nurtures the most amiable 
half-faced villains of society, who principles of our nature, and strives 
shoot their bolts with the random ‘to give them efficacy in the narrow 
hand of wanton malice; the ranco- -sphere of active benevolence to which 
rous cowards of the world who love Iam restricted. If to such a mind 
to spit abroad their deadly venom in you can commit any affliction which 
darkness, heedless where it strikes. now harasses you, any anticipating 
And yet"——he paused—he .with- fear of the future with regard to that 
drew his hand trom mine-—-'\c passed youth”— 


it twice or thrice across )\s brow,as  ‘* Ah!” interrupted Montalbert, 
it meditating—he fixe: Lis hollow “when I look that way I am over- 
languid eyes upon me with a steady whelmed with anguish. M or, 


look, as though he would dive into friendless child, who shall shield you 
my very soul—and he appeared trou- in protecting arms when thou hast 
bled: but at that instant a benevolent committed my body to the grave ?” 
smile succeeded, and he exclaimed,— ‘ In my power it is,” added I, 
** Yes! my young friend, in thy ‘to give him the protection of a fa- 
heart virtue is drone as in her tem- ther, if not the Jove, for who can 
ple; she is shrouded there in the se- teach his heart a father’s feelings 
crecy and solitude to which you have when not awakened by a father's cha- 
condemned her, prompt however at racter? Yet I can do much. Provi- 
every call, and quick to obey your dence has given me wealth beyond, 
summons. I traced her hand in our far beyond my own necessities ; and 
first meeting, and I traced it with [should wrong the sentiments of nity 


‘ accuracy ; for approaching to thecon- heart, as well the dictates of my rea- 
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son, did I regard that wealth in any 
other light than as a deposit, and a 
sacred, very sacred deposit, bestowed 
upon me by the Great Creator to imi- 
tate his goodness by relieving those 
who sorrow and pine in the dark 
abodes of poverty and want. I pledge 
myself, my valued iriend, here oY 
the solemn adjuration of my God, 
that if it please Him to take you to 
himself, to receive your Henry as my 
own, to cherish him as my child, to 
provide for his future welfare, and to 
place him in this world beyond the 
reach of distress and penury.” 

Oh that I held a poet's pen, to 
paint Montalbert as_he lay, while I 
uttered these concluding words. His 
feeble frame admitted not the clamo- 
rous exclamations of gratitude, the 
ardent, vigorous, embraces of an 
awakened heart. In him all was si- 
lent; but solemn, impressive, and 
sincere. His soul, his grateful and 
adoring soul moved upon his lips; 
grateful to me; adoring to his Crea- 
tor. What he felt was too big for 
utterance, and seemingly absorbed in 
the inward contem Sion of the 
workings of his mind, he continued 
silent and motionless: peace settled 
on his countenance: parental love 
mingled with its beams, and produced 
a mixture of composure and emotion : 
seeming half to doubt the possibilit 
of what I had said, he turned towar 
me an enquiring eye, but which in- 
stantly shot forth conviction. Then 
he drew young Henry towards him, 
who ail on the other side of the 
bed, threw his arms round his neck, 
hid his venerable face in the bosom 
of his son, and, bursting into a flood 
ot tears, could only utter, —‘ My 
child! my child! 1 die in peace !"— 
After this violent emotion had sub- 
sided, he disengaged himself, and, 
placing the hand of Henry in mine, 
exclaimed, -— “ Reverence him, I 
charge thee, as your father : love him 
as your protector and as your deli- 
‘verer.” The youth was sensibly 
moved by this pathetic scene, and 
wept, a plentiful effusion of tears, 
while he pressed my hand to his lips 
with ardour. 

Montalbert now addressed himself 
to me. 

«* You first rescued my child from 
the perils of death, and restored him 


On the critical Deficiency of Davil Hume. 
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tome: for that I was grateful, and 
loved you: but that was an action 
which J know every man in a similar 
situation would have done, and though 
this ought not to diminish our grati- 
tude towards him who does save us, 
yet the act wants that indefinable 
charm, that universal character which 
fills the hearts of all who behold the 
exercise of more exalted virtue. The 
infrequency of great and generous 
actions makes us believe them not to 
be within the reach of every one; to 
wee that they demand some pe- 
culiarity of soul, touched with a more 
etherial fire, or informed by a more 
genial stream of living feeling ; and 
endowed with a loftier tone of 
thought. Hence, when a character 
of this stamp comes into play before 
us, we are accustomed to regard it as 
something more than mortal; to 
open our hearts to feelings of a more 
enerous impression; to place no 
ounds to them; and even to proffer 
a sort of adoration. Nor do} think 
this otherwise than just: surely the 
character by which we approach 
nearest to the image of that Deity 
who is all perfection, ought to obtain 
the strongest possible expression of 
our love and admiration. Be not 
therefore offended, my young friend, 
if I value, too highly (in your estima- 
tion, for modesty is the grace of vir- 
tue) your generous conduct towards 
me and my before helpless child.— 
7 2 ¢ © * Cetera Desunt. 
Jan. 5, 1809. W. 


On the critica, Dericiency of 


Davip Hume. 
Sir, 


W HOEVER has read the criti- 

cal strictures of Hume, upon 
the literature of England, in his his- 
tory, must have felt convinced that 
the sagacity and penetration of an his- 
torian may exist without the sympa- 
thetic feeling of a judicious critic.— 
His estimation of Shakspeare would 
have done credit to a French critic, 
who, unacquainted with the English 
language, knew nothing of the fervid 
inspiration of Shakspeare, but judged 
his sentences by the torpid criterion 
of rules. 

These, however, are not the only 
instances which Hume has given of 
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his sickly, enervated judgment in 
literature, and of his puerile prefer- 
ence of polish and refinement to the 
vigorous roughness of nature and ge- 
nius. In his Essays, he says, ‘¢ it is 
sufficient to run over Cowley once. 
but Parnell, after the fiftieth read- 
ing, is as fresh as at the first.” It 
would be difficult, I believe, to dis- 
cover the cause of this preference. 
It must be allowed, indeed, that the 
harmony of Parnell’s numbers, though 
not very transcendant, is yet some- 
times superior to Cowley’s; but the 
mere jingle of words is but a poor 
recompence for the want. of that 
acuteness of remark, that nice discri- 
mination, and that splendour of ima- 
gery, which ag careful reader may 
discover in Cowley. The peers of 
Parnell is tame and languid; it has 
neither brilliancy of wit, nor vigour 
of thought; and still less has it any 
of those powerful charms which 
surely must exist to induce a fiftieth 
reading. 

The works of Cowley are, in every 
respect, but metre, infinitely supe- 
rior; and the most sage moralist may 
be content to learn something new 
from them. The vigour of his intellect 
enabled him to throw forth thoughts 
useful, new, or amusing ; and I never 
rise from a perusal of him but with a 
geste desire to return. He probably 

isdained the inferior merit of a 
smooth versifier, and, sought rather 
to instruct than to please; and if his 
poems are less read than those of Par- 
nell’s, it is because he is little conge- 
nial to a frivolous taste, which can- 
not submit to the labour of extract- 
ing his gold from amidst some dross 
and rubbish. 

I remain, &c. 


Richmond, VINDICATOR. 


Jan. 14, 1809. 





Some Particurars relative to the 
Conausst and Possgssion of 
Brazit ly the Dutcn, in the 
Seventeenth Century. 


praom the present political cir- 
cumstances relative to the Brazils, 
and the interest naturally excited by 
the transfer to that country of the 

ortuguése government, and its novel 
commercial and political relations 
with Great Britain, the following de. 
Universar Mac. Vou. XL 
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tails respecting the conquest and pos- 
session of Brazil by the Dutch, in the 
seventeenth century, with some par- 
ticulars as to the present state of the 
country, will not be unacceptable to 
the public. ’ 

It was in the year 1621, that the 
States General of the United Pro- 
vinces granted a charter to a com- 
pany of merchants under the desig- 
nation of the West-India Company ; 
in whom an exclusive right of trade 
was vested, along the coast of Africa, 
from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in North and 
South America, and the West-India 
islands, the latter being denominated 
in their charter, “ the islands between 
the North and the South Seas.” Their 
charter comprised full authority to 
erect forts and castles, to establish 
colonies, and to enter into treaties of 
alliance with the natives. 

The company were in the com- 
mencement rapidly prosperous; and 
the war then raging between the 
Dutch and Spaniards, at that time 
masters of Portugal, gave them op- 
portunities, not only of capturing a 
very considerable number of Spanish 
and Portuguese prizes, the value .of 
which amounted, between the years 
1623 and 1636, to ninety miflions 
of guilders (about 8,200,000/.), but 
also of making many considerable 
and valuable conquests, both in 
Africa and America. 

The first expedition, which is de- 
serving of particular attention, took 
place in the year 1623. It consisted 
of twenty-six vessels of various sizes ; 
all well manned, and equipped with 
the means of offensive warfare.— 
Jacob Willekens, of Amsterdam, was 
appointed tothe chief naval command, 
and the celebrated Peter Peterson 
Hein was his vice-admiral. Van Doeth, 
Lord of Horst and Pesh, commanded 
the land forces. Their place of desti- 
nation was Bahia de Todos los Sanctes, 
or All-Saints-Bay, now generally 
called Bahia, or the Bay in Brazil; 
and the object they had in view was 
two-fold; that of obtaining passage 
of a secure post, whence other settle- 
ments might be attacked; and that 
of acquiring the controul of the trade 
in sugar and Brazil wood, from which 
the Dutch promised themselves great 
advantages, 

E 
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It was, however, not till the 22d the walls were a considerable height 
of December that they put to sea. out of the water, and the garrison 
Their first place of rendezvous was consisted of upwards of 500 men. It 
St. Vincent, one of the Cape Verde was by —*t over each other’s 
islands ; the ship Hodlandia, on board shoulders, and by the assistance of 
of which was Colonel Van Dorth, boat-hooks, that the Dutch scaled 
was here found to be missing. They the walls, not having any ladders. It 
remained at St.Vincent till the sonnth was not, however, thought prudent 
of April, taking in the necessary re- by Hein, as his ammunition was nearly 
freshments, and exercising both the expended, to keep possession of this 
soldiers and sailors; and here, too, fortress, and therefore, after spiking 
the sealed orders of the directors were the guns, he withdrew with his pri- 
opened. They weighed anchor on soners on board his ships. In this 
the 21st of April, and came in sight desperate attack the Dutch lost only 
of the coast of Brazil on the 4th of four killed, amongst whom was the 
the following month, in the Jatitude daring trumpeter, and eight or ten 
of fourteen degrees south. When wounded. In themean time Admiral 
they got abreast of the Bay, they. Willekens made preparations for dis~ 
anchored about nine leagues from the embarking the troops ; these amount- 
shore, keeping as far in the offing as ed to 1200 men, to whom were added 
possible, in order to avoid being seen 200sailors, principally to manage the 
trom the coast. artillery, and to convey the ammu- 

After concerting a plan of attack, nition and provisions. Colonel Van 
the fleet run into the Bay on the fol- Dorth not having made his appear- 
lowing day. They were smartly can- ance, the command devolved, on 
nonaded from the castle of San Phi- Major Albert Schouten. The men 
lippo, and the fort of Tapagipe, but were landed in Sandy-Bay, without 
particularly from a battery under the YS age and advanced rapidly, 
city of St. Salvador, erected upon a along a narrow road to the city of St. 
platform Jately made of white stone Salvador. Had the Portuguese not 
upon a rock lying under water, which been struck with a panic, they could 
‘was mounted with eleven heavy guns. have stopped the progress of the 
Vice-admiral Hein approached, with assailants in this defile with little dif- 
three ships, to within a musquet-shot ficulty. They encountered some op- 
of this battery, and of fifteen Portu- position in the subutbs, which, how- 
guese vessels of different sizes, lying ever, ceased in the evening ; at which 
near the shore. Hein, perceiving that tjme the city was entirely evacuated 
little advantage was derived from his by the military. This, however, the 
fire, whilst one of his ships had suf- did not know till at day-break the fol- 
fered very much, manned three boats lowing morning, upon approaching 
with twenty sailors in each, and sent the gates, a Portuguese with a flag o 
them to board the shipping. On their truce, informed them from the walls 
near approach, the Portuguese aban- that the town had been evacuated ; 
doned their vessels, and set some of and the Dutch advanced in order of 
them on fire; eight of them were, battle, aud with proper caution to 
however, made prize of. Andrew the market-place without meetin 
Nieuwkerk, surnamed the Patient,an any one but the civil governor an 
experienced seaman, and a brave his attendants, whom they made pri- 
soldier, commander of the ship Gro- soners. They then began plundering 
nengen, lost his life on this occasion, the town, and, with uncurbed licen- 
As this platform battery annoyed the tiousness, broke open- and despoiled 
assailants extrernely, the admiral di- the houses and warehouses, destroy- 
rected Hein to attempt it with 14 well- ing more than they took away. Vice- 
armed boats. In the midst of the in- admiral Hein had landed the same 
cessant fire from the battery, and morning on the other side of the 

from the shore, he succeeded in the town, and, advancing, found the 
attempt ; a trampeter was the first, Dutch troops in possession of the 
and the Vice-admiral himselt the place. Notwithstanding the destruc- 
second, who mounted upon the walls. tion of property and the private plun- 
This was a most daring enterprise; der, a considerable public booty was 
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made. About 4000 chests of sugar, 
and a large quantity of hides, were 
the principal articles. Twenty-three 
brass and twenty-six iron pieces of 
ordnance were takei in the city and 
the fort. 

Bahia exhibits of course a different 
appearance at the present time, than 
it did at the period just mentioned ; 
but the following short destription of 
its actual state will illustrate the his- 
torical part of this account. 

The Bay or Gulph of All Saints is 
open to the south, and is formed bya 
large peninsula, and the island Jta- 
porica, extending to the north-west- 
ward amongst various islands, and a 
branching inland sea, about 70 miles 
in extent, arid into which fall six large 
rivers, all mostly navigable. From 
the bar off fort St. Antonio, at the 
point of the large peninsula, to the 
point of Montserrat, and the beach 
of Tapagipe, is the part used for 
anchorage ; and vessels are sheltered 
from every wind that blows, in a 
space in which it has been stated that 
the united shipping of the “globe 
might assemble without incon- 
venience. 

The city of Bahia, or St. Salvador, 
is on the right side of the bay, and is 
principally built upon the. summit of 
a steep hill, rising at a small distance 
from the beach. From the inequality 
of the ground, and the gardens inter- 
spersed between the houses, it oc- 
cupies a considerable space. The 
cathedral is large, and the college and 
archiepiscopal palace are also spacious 
buildings. ‘The grand church of the 
Jesuits is entirely constructed of Eu- 
ropean marble, and the internal orna- 
ments are sumptuous beyond measure. 
The whole of the wood-work is in- 
laid with tortoisesheil ; and paintings, 
images, and other decorations, load 
the interior in cumbrous profusion. 
The college and monastery adjoining 
have, since the expulsionot the Jesuits, 
been converted by government into a 
commodious hospital. The books and 
manuscripts which formed the library 
of the Jesuits, are huddled together 
in a neglected room: the most inte- 
Testing of the manuscripts are said to 
be the unpublished discoveries of the 
Jesitits in the interior of Ametica; 
but stratigets are dettied access to 
them, There are many other churches, 
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chapels, monasteries, and convents. 
The streets are narrow, ill paved, and 
Aegootiigly filthy. 

he city is protected by a number 
of forts and batteries ; but, with the 
exception of a battery of 18 guns, and 
the forts of St. Philip and Do Mar, 
they are very ill provided with ord- 
nance. 

The fort Do Mar, the scene of the 
heroic achievement of Vice-admiral 
Hein, just related, was erected about 
the year 1600, on a smal) rocky bank 
of the inner bay, three quarters of a 
mile from the shore. It was first 
built in a circular form, and was com- 
ceo in the shape it'bears at present 

y the Dutch, during the time they 
were in possession of Bahia. They rais- 
ed the original tower, and surrounded 
it withan extensive lower battery. The 
lower battery now mounts 20 guns, 
of which a few are 42-pounders, and 
the rest 24’s. The upper one mounts 
16 guns, 24 and 18-pounders. The 
tower rises from the level of the bat- 
tery about 25 feet. It is divided into 
several apartments, which diverge 
like radii from the centre to the cir- 
cumference, and are used as maga- 
zines and barracks. The top of the 
tower is covered with  flag-stones, 
carefully cemented, and sloped to 
preserve the rain, which, collecting 
m the centre, descends through a 
grate into an extensive reservoir be- 
low, whieh contains a supply of water 
adequate to the consumption of a gar- 
rison of 500 men for six months. 

Shipping usually anchor between 
this fort and the city, where they are 
immediately under the protection of 
its guns, and of those of fort St.Philip, 
on the opposite shore. 

On the extreme point of the pe- 
ninsula, and opposite the bar, is the 
small and ancient fort and light-house 
of San Antonio do-Barro; and pro- 
ceeding to the bar, a deep but narrow 
bay runs ia, and is bounded by a 
sandy beach, flanked on one side by 
the trifling tort of Santa Maria, and 
on the other_ by San Diego, which is 
a semi-circular battery. 

An eighteen-gun battery, chiefly 
2-4-pounders, at the extremity of the 
city, ranges @ fleur d'eau, and is in 
tolerable condition. Beyond this is 
the dock-yard, which admits but of 
~ ship of the line og the stocks at 
J 2 
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once*. It is defended by the elevated 
battery of fort St.Philip, which mounts 
about thirty guns of- various calibres. 
There are three other insignificant 
batteries along the beach, and a small 
one on the point of Montserrat. 

On the land-side, the city is de- 
fended, at the south and north passes, 
which are parallel with the beach, by 
three forts: on the south, by the ex- 
tensive fortification and outworks of 
San Pedro, now, however, almost 
dismantled: the northern pass is a 
valley, entirely commanded by fort 
Barlalho on one side, and by fort 
San Antonio do Carmo on the other, 
nearer the bay. 

Bartatho lies high, and is an irre- 
gular square; two of its angles are 
furnished with quadrangular bastions, 
the others with half-moons. The sur- 
rounding fosse is deep, and the whole 
structure is strong and in an unim- 

aired condition: it mounts, however, 

ut few guns, and those are placed at 
Straggling distances, and are almost 
ruined by neglect and time. San 
antonio do Curmo is a small quadran- 
gular fort with a few guns. 

The inhabitants of the city and its 
suburbs are estimated at upwards of 
100,000 ; of whom 30,000 are whites, 
30,000 mulattoes, and the rest ne- 
‘ groes. 

To return, however, to the seven- 
teenth century, and the capture of 
Bahia by the Dutch. Colonel Van 
Dorth, and the ship Hollandia, who 
had, as before observed, been given 
up for lost, arrived soon after the 
capture. To him, therefore, who haa 
been appointed governor in the event 
of success,’ did Admiral Wéillekens 
render report of what had occurred ; 
and he immediately entered upon his 
office. He issued a proclamation, 
calling back to the city those inhabit- 
ants who had fled, and promising 
them protection, and unmolested 
liberty. A few Portuguese came in 





* At Tapagipe there are several pri- 
vate vards, in which merchant ships 
of all dimensions are built. The tim- 
ber of the country is well adapted for 
ship-building, from its hard and du- 
rable quality, and, like teek-weod, is 
impervious to Worms; but it is saidto 

“have a gieat fault, that of impefcep- 
tibly decaying the iron-work, 
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in consequence; but the most opu- 
lent and most respectable kept them- 
selyes concealed. The new governor, 
however, who was a man of talent 
and promising abilities, did not long 
enjoy his situation : accompanied by 
fifty men, he one day rode out in 
order to reconnoitre the environs and 
approaches to the city, and unfortu. 
nately feli into an ambush of Bra- 
silians, who, discharging a shower of 
arrows and spears upon the party, 
killed the governor, whose head they 
afterwards cut off. Major Albert 
Schouten succeeded as governor. 

Admiral Willekens set sail for Hol- 
land, with the merchant vessels, in 
the latter end of July ; and the Vice- 
admiral Hein did not stay long after 
him. He sailed on the 6th of August, 
with four ships from Bahia, for An- 
gola and the coast of Africa. 


[ To be continued. } 





The Finst Ipea of Burns’ “ Tam o° 
SHANTER.” 
Sir, 

r ee can be none of your 

readers who have not been de- 
lighted with the “ ‘Tam o’ Shanter” 
ot Robert Burns; and to none, there- 
fore, can the following letter be un- 
acceptable. It was written to the 
antiquary Grose; and besides the 
tradition upon which Tam o’ Shanter 
is founded, contains two others which 
may amuse the curious in hobgob- 
linism. It is but justice to add, that 
it appeared in print some years ago, 
ond tek Mr. ‘Semel has iba rh 
planted it into his Religues, recently 
published. Still, however, it may 
not be familiar to the general reader, 
as it is not in Dr. Currie’s edition of 
his works; and therefore I transmit 
it to you. 

I remain, &c. 

January 14th, 3809. S. S. 


** AmMoneG the many witch stories 
I have heagd relating to Aloway 
kirk, I distinctly remember only twe 
or three. 

‘‘ Upon a stormy night, amid 
whistling squalls of wind, and bitter 
blasts of hail; in short, on such a 
nizht as the devil wouJd chuse to 
take the air in; a farmer or farmer's 
servant was plodding and plashing 
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homeward with his plough irons on 
his shoulder, having been _ getting 
some repairs on them at a neighbour- 
ing smithy. His way lay by the kirk 
of Aloway, and being rather on the 
anxious look out in approaching a 
lace so well known to be a favourite 
| ese of thedevil and the devil’s friends 
and emissaries, he was struck aghast 
by discovering through the horrors of 
the storm and stormy night, a light, 
which on his near approach, plainly 
shewed itself to proceed from the 
haunted edifice. Whether he had 
been fortified from above on his de- 
vout application, as is customary with 
people when of suspect the imme- 
diate presence of Satan; or whether, 
according to another custom, he had 
ot courageously drunk at the smithy, 
F will not pretend to determine; but 
so it was that he ventured to g° up to, 
nay into the very kirk. s good 
luck would have it his temerity came 
off unpunished. 
‘*« The members of the infernal 
junto were all out on some midnight 
usiness or other, and he saw nothing 
but a kind of kettle or cauldron, de- 
pending from the roof, over the fire, 
simmering some heads of unchristen- 
ed children, limbs of executed male- 
tactors, &c. for the business of the 
night.—It was in for a penny, in for 
a pound, with the honest ploughman : 
s0 without ceremony he unhooked 
the cauldron from off the fire, and 
pouring out the damnable ingredients, 
inverted it on his head, and carried it 
fairly home, where it remained, long 
in the family, a living evidence of the 
truth of the story. 
“* Another story which I can prove 
to be equally true, was as follows :— 
** On a market day in the town of 
Ayr, a tarmer from 
sequently whose way lay by the very 
gate of Aloway kirk-yard, in order to 
cross the river Doon at the old bridge, 
which is about two or three hundred 
vards further on than the said gate, 
had been detained by his business, 
till by the time he reached Aloway 
it was the wizard hour, between 
night and morning. 
*« ‘Though he was terrified, with a 
blaze streaming from the kirk, yet as 
it isa well-known fact that to turn 
back on these occasions is running by 
far the greatest risk of mischief, he 
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rudently advanced on his road.— 
hen he had reached the gate of the 
kirk-yard, he was surprized and en- 
tertained, through the ribs and arches 
of an old Gothic window, which still 
faces the highway, to see a dance of 
witches merrily footing it round their 
old sooty blackguard master, who 
was keeping them all alive with the 
power of his bagpipe. The farmer, 
stopping his horse to observe them a 
little, could plainly descry the faces of 
many old women of his acquaintance 
and neighbourhood. How the gentle- 
man was dressed, tradition does not 
say ; but the ladies were all in their 
smocks: and one of them happening 
unluckily to havea smock which was 
considerably too short to answer all 
the purpose of that piece of dress, our 
farmer was so tickled that he invo- 
luntarily burst out, with a loud laugh, 
“© Weel luppen, Maggy wi’ the short 
sark!” and recollecting himself, in- 
stantly spurred his horse to the top.of 
his speed. I need not mention the 
universally known fact, that no dia- 
bolical power can pursue you beyond 
the middle of a running stream.— 
Lucky it was for the poor farmer that 
the nver Doon was so near, for not- 
withstanding the speed of his horse, 
which was a good one, against he 
reached the middle of the arch of the 
bridge, and consequently the middle 
of the stream, the pursuing, vengeful 
hags were so close at his heels, that. 
one of them actually sprung to seize 
him ; but it was too Yate, nothing was 
on her side of the stream but the 
horse’s tail, which immediately gave 
way at her infernal grip, as if blasted 
by a stroke of lightning: but the far- 
mer was beyond her reach. How- 
ever, the unsightly, tail-less condition 
of the vigorous steed was to the last 
hour of the noble creature’s life an 
awful warning to the Carrick farmers, 
not to stay too Jate in Ayr markets. 

‘* The Jast relation I shall give, 
though equally true, is not so well 
identified as the two former, with 
regard to the scene ; but as the best 
authorities give it for Aloway, I shall 
relate it. 

** On a summer's evening, about 
the time that nature puts on her 
sables to mourn the expiry of the 
chearful day, a shepherd boy, belong- 
ing to a farmer in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of Aloway Kirk, had 
just folded his charge, and was re- 
turning home. As he passed the 
kirk, in the adjoining field, he fell in 
with a crew of men and women, who 
were busy pulling stems of the plant 
Ragwort. He observed, that as each 
person pulled a Ragwort, he or she got 
astride of it, and called out, ‘‘ up hor- 
sie!” on which the Ragwort flew off, 
like Pegasus, through the air with its 
rider. The foolish boy likewise pulled 
his Ragwort, and cried with the rest, 
“up horsie!” and, strange ta, tell, 
away he flew with the company.— 
The first stage at which the caval- 
cade stopt, was a merchant’s wine 
cellar in Bourdeaux, where, without 
saying by your leave, they quaffed 
away at the best the cellar could af- 
ford, until the morning, foe to the 
imps and works of darkness, threat- 
ened to throw light on the matter, 
and frightened them from their ca- 
rousals. 

«* The poor shepherd lad, bein 
equally a stranger to the scene an 
the liquor, heedlessly got himself 
drunk; and when the rest took horse, 
he fell asleep, and was found so next 
day by some of the people belonging 
to the merchant. Somebody that 
understood Scotch, asking him what 
he was, he said he was such-a-one’s 
herd in Aloway ; and, by some means 
or other getting home again, he lived 
long to tell the world the wondrous 
tale. “Tam, &c. &c.” 


A Mowotocuse: a RuaApsopy: or, 
Wuat you Witt? By a Man 
who sometimes thinks wrong. 

7 UGENIO had just told me, that 

¥L in the next cottage lay a veteran 

soldier, on the bed of death, stricken 
with poverty and languishing with 
disease. I was returned from my 
morning ramble, invigorated by ex- 
ercise, and health beating in every 
pulse. The story of Eugenio arrested 
my feelings; and I suttered him to 
conduct me to the abode of sickness. 

‘There I passed some hours in conso- 

Jing the horrors of dying man, and 

ring balm into the wounds inflict- 

»y the gloomy terrors of religion. 


‘ 
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My efforts were not unavailing: he 
smiled in peace and hope ere [ left 
kim. I returned to my house full of 


T 
I 
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anxious thoughts upon what I had 
witnessed, and I entered my library, 
but with no disposition to enjoy its 
treasures. I threw myself on a sofa 
in deep meditation. Heavens! thought 
I to myself, of what a strange, min- 

led mass is this world composed! 

Jeasure beams her golden smile, 
even on the confines of poverty, age, 
sickness, and death! But a thin par- 
tition, a few miserable bricks, sepa- 
rate me—sparkling with healthful 
vigour, and sharing the choicest boun- 
ties of indulgent heaven—front one 
—whose grey hairs are fluttering over 
the grave, Uowis by the rude gale of 
poverty !—upon whose wan and faded 
cheek disease has triumphed many a 
day!—Such is man! the presence 
only of affliction affects him! I have 
slept well and easy: contentment 
has spread my pillow, and shaded me 
with her halcyon wings: I have 
waked to a happy morning, and my 
heart, which yet hath known no sor- 
tow, has beat with gladness at the 
expectation of the coming day! Yet 
let my fancy remove this mass of 
brick and mortar, and I behold a no- 
ble heart borne down by hard oppres- 
sion: an eye, languidly gleaning in 
the morning sun, which once beamed 
cheerily in the active field, and lent 
its fires even to the meanest soldier 
in the camp! I see, perhaps, that 
breast heaving fast the sighs of strug- 
gling nature, which has often stood 
within the cannon’s shot, and never 
owned the bodings of dismay! A 
form and countenance in fact, where 
honour, manly virtue, shone resplen- 
dant, and seemed to inform each 
petty action that hung upon its mo- 
tion —now sunk, enfeebled, pale, 
emaciated, its nerves unstrung, and 
all its boiling blood for ever Jaid at 
rest! 

God of Heaven! what are those 
qualities on which we build our 


pride, and swell our arrogance? Like’ 


prating infancy, we weave aloft our 
frail fantastic joys, which the first 
wind of accident may o’erthrow !— 
Unstable as the sand, unsteady as the 
gale, are the shadowy forms with 
which we invest our unreal hopes! 
like that they crumble into nothing : 
or like this they change at every in- 
stant. And yet, who, who is there 
so unblest, thas wopld strip them of 
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their fairy colours? Ah! who has a 
heart so bold, that can look undaunt- 
ed upon the naked truth of life ?— 
Who does not gladly withdraw his 
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after life, his friend and his compa- 
nion. Even in her very name we 
own her influence. Some call it am- 
bition, others glory, others patriots 


aching sight from the dark waste of ism, others virtue; our vices too as- 


mournful unadorned reality, and re- 


sume her garb. To me therefore it 


lieve its pains in the softened tints of has always appeared, that religion 


fancy? Yes! when man shall know, 
why now he hopes, now fears, now 
trembles, now exults; when‘his mind 
shall pierce the shadowing envelope- 
ments of passion, and trace his action 
to its uncorrupted source; when he 
shall comprehend the links that bind 
him to superior and inferior worlds, 
and spurning sense, ew and 
view the mazy wheels of life; then, 
and only then, shall he be able to 
scorn the soft allurements that hold 


more frequently makes us unhappy 
than happy. Few minds receive 
comfort; few minds can receive com- 
fort from it. Those who feel happy 
under its influence deceive themselves; 
and they it is who try to deceive others, 
If thev are really happy, they owe it ~ 
to their virtue, not to their religion, 
They are like a man who, labouring 
under an imaginary disease, receives 
an imaginary cure, and praises the 
virtue of an imaginary medicine.— 


him now to existence, and tear off Go to the really diseased: go to him 


all the gawds and trappings that now 
surround it! 

Man’s greatest bliss depends upon 
those very illusions which, in the 
pride of reason, he often treats with 
affected scorn and contumely. Error 
in fact is the nurse of man, and, in 


who writhes beneath the agony of an 
accusing conscience: apply your spe- 
cific: exhibit it in every form: ex- 
haust it; and then ask your trem- 
bling patient how he feels? Woe to 
the man that shuts his heart to the 
replication ! 


CRITICISM. 


“ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 
Poems, by the Rev. Georce CRABBE, 


LL.B. Third Edition. 
1808. 


[Continued from Vol. x. p. 518.] 


ge: third part of the Parish Re- 
gister is devoted to the Burials ; 
and here, where we expected most, 
we have been most disappointed. We 
looked for some of those tender de- 
lineations, those moral effusions, and 
that spirit of placid meditation with 
which the contemplation of mortality 
so naturally fills the heart. We hoped 
to find some affecting narrative, or 
some highly-wrought picture, which 
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inight please, even after the Grave of 


Blair. Why Mr. Crabbe has omitted 
all that we looked for, we have no 
right to ask; for, in works.of imagi- 
Nation, an author must consult his 

enius, and not sign his own con- 

emnation by an attempt beyond his 
powers. If motives like these ope- 
rated upon Mr. Crabbe, his prudence 
deseryes commendation, 


Among the-various portraits that 
are produced, none please more than 
that of Isaac Ashford :— 


Next to thése Ladies, but in noughtallied, 
A noble Peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 
Noble he was, contemnipg all things mean, 
His Truth unquestion’dand his Soul serene: 
Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid ; 
Atnoman’s question, Jsaac look'd dismay’d: 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no Dis- 

grace 5, - 
Truth, simple Truth, was written in his 
Face; [prov’d, 
Yet while the serious Thought his Soul ap- 
Cheerful he seem’d and Gentleness he low’d: 
To Bliss domestic he his Heart resign’d, - 
And with the firmest, had the fondest Mind: 
Were others joyful, he look’d smiling on, 
And gave Allowance where he needed none; 
Good he refus’d with future Ill to buy, 
Nor knew a Joy that caus’d Reflection’s 
Sigh ; 
A Friend to Virtue, his unclouded Breast 
No Envy stung, no Jealousy distress’d ; 
(Bane of the Poor! it wounds their weaker 
Mind, 
To miss one Favour, which their Neighs 
bours find :) it 
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Yet far was he from Stoic-pride remov’d ; 
He felt humanely, and he warmly lov’d : 

T mark’d his Action, when his Infant died, 
And his. old Neighbour for Offence was 


tried ; 

The still Tears, stealing down that furrow’d 
Cheek, 

Spoke Pity, plainer than the Tongue can 
speak. 

If Pride were his, ’twas not their vulgar 
Pride, 

Who, in their base Contempt, the Great 
deride ; 

Nor Pride in Learning, though my Clerk 
agreed, 

If Fate should call him, Ashford might 
succeed ; 


Nor Pride in Rustic-skill, although we knew 

None his Superior, and his Equals, few : 

But if that Spirit in his Soul had place, 

It was the jealous Pride that shuns Dis- 
grace ; 

A Pridein honest Fame, by Virtue gain’d, 

In sturdy Boys to virtuous Labours train’d ; 

Pride, in the Power that guards his Coun- 
try’s Coast, 

And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 

Pride, in a Life that Slander’s Tongue de- 
fy’d, 

In fact, a noble Passion, misnam’d Pride. 


He had no party’s Rage, no sect’iy’s 
Whim; 
Christian and Countryman was all with 
him: 
True to his Church he came; no Sunday- 
Shower, 
Kept him at ho:re in that important Hour; 
Nor his firm Feet could one persuading 
Sect, 
By the strong glare of their new Light di- 
rect; 
“ On hope, in mine own sober Light, I 
gaze, 
** But should be blind and lose it, in your 
Blaze.” 


Iu Times severe, when many a sturdy 
Swain, 
Felt it his Pride, his Comfort, to complain; 
Isaac their Wants would soothe, his own 
would hide, 
And feel in that, his Comfort and his Pride. 


At length, he found, when seventy Years 

were run, 

His Strength departed and his Labour done; 

When, save his honest Fame, he kept no 
more; 

But lost his Wife and saw his @hildren 
poor; 

*Twas then, a Spark of —say not Discon- 
tent— 

Struck onghis Mind and thus he gaye it 
Vent iow . 





[JANUARY 


*¢ Kind are your Laws, ("tis not to be 

denied, ) 

“« That in yon House, for rum’d Age, pro. 
vide, 

“ And they are just;--when young, we 
give you all, 

** And then for Comforts in our Weakness 
call.— 

° ai Ty this proud Reluctance ‘to be 
ed, 

*€ To join your Poor and eat the Parish- 
bread ? 

“ But yet | linger, loath with him to feed, 


“ Who gains his Plenty by the Sons of 
Need; 

“ He who, by Contract, all your Paupers 
took, 

“© And guages stomachs with an anxious 
Look: 


“© On some old Master 1 could well depend; 

“See him with joy and thank him as a 
Friend; 

“ But ill on him, who doles the Day’s 
Supply, 

*¢ And counts our Chances, who at Night 
may die: 

*© Yet help me Heav’n! and let me not 
complain 

* Of what befalls me, but the fate sustain.” 


Such were his Thoughts, and so resign’d 
he grew 3 
Daily he plac’d the Workhouse in his view ! 
But came not there, for sudden was his Fate, 
He dropp'd expiring, at his Cottage-gate. 


I feel his Absence in the Hours of Prayer, 
And view his Seat and sigh for Isaac there ; 
1 see no more those white Locks thinly 


spread, 

Round the bald Polish of that honour’d 
Head ; 

No more that awful Glance on playful 
Wight 

Compell’d to kneel and tremble at the sight; 

To fold his Fingers all in dread the while, 

Till Mister Ashford soften’d to a Smile; 

No more that meek and suppliant Look in 
Prayer, 

Nor the pure Faith (to give it force) are 
there ;— 

But he is blest and I lament no mare, 

A wise good man contented to be poor. 


Natural and pathetic sentiments 
are but thinly scattered through this 
division of the poem ; yet both nature 
and pathés are to be found in the fol- 
lowing lines, which paint the melan- 
choly emotions that throng to the 
mind when returned from the burial 
of those we love, and are beholding 
those objects that once occupied their 
minds, or delighted their view. He 
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who has felt this distressing sensation ; 
he whose eye has moistened at the 
sight of the most insignificant bauble 
that once belonged to departed friend- 
ship or love; he who has sighed with 
sorrow and anguish as he looked upon 
the vacant chair that once they sat 
in, or noticed the neglected avocation 
that was once theirs, will immediate- 
ly recognise the melancholy accuracy 
of the following lines :— 


Arriv’d at Home, how then they gaz’d 

around, 

In ev'ry place, where she—no more, was 
found ;— 

The Seat at Fable, she was wont to fill ; 

The Fire-side Chair, still set, but vacant 
still ; 

The Garden-walks, a Labour all her own; 

The lattic’d Bower, with trailing Shrubs 
o’ergrown ; 

The Sunday-pew, she fill’d with all her 
Race, 

Each place of hers, was now a sacred Place ; 

‘That, while it call’d up Sorrows in the Eyes, 

Pierc’d the full Heart, and fore’d them still 

to rise. 
Oh sacred Sorrow! by whom Souls are 

tried, 

Sent not to punish Mortals but to guide; 

if Thou art mine, (and who shall proudly 
dare 

To tell his Maker, he has had his Share ?) 

Still let me feel for what thy Pangs are sent, 

And be my Guide and not my Punishment! 


The story of Roger Cuff is well 
told, but might have been better in- 
troduced in the second part. The 
garrulous sexton, as it concludes the 
poem, may be extracted. 


My Record ends :—But hark! ev’n now 
I hear 
The Bell of Death and know not whose to 
fear : 
Our Farmers all and all our Hinds were 
well; 
In no Man’s Cottage, Danger seem’d to 
dwell:— 
Yet Death of Man proclaim these heavy 
Chimes, 
For thrice they sound, with pausing space, 
three times. 
“ Go; of my Sexton seek, Whose Days 
are sped?” 
“ What! he, himself !—and is old Did- 
ble dead >" 
His Eightieth Year he reach’d, still unde- 
cay'd, 
And Rectors five to one close Vault con- 
vey'd — 
But he is gone; his Care and Skill I lose, 
And gain a mournful Subject for myMuse ; 
Universar Mae, Vor. Xi. 
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His Masters lost, he’d oft in turn deplore, 
And kindly add,—* Heaven grant, 1 lose 


no more!’ 

Yet while he spake, a sly and pleasant ° 
Glance 

Appear’d at variance with his Complai- 
sance: 

For, as he told their Fate and varying 
Worth, 

He archly look’d,—* I yet may bear thee 
forth.’ 


“ When first”’—(he so began)— my 
Trade I ply’d, 
© Good Master Addle was the Parish- 
Guide; 
His Clerk and Sexton,I beheld with fear 
“ His Stride majestic aud his Frown se- 
vere; 
A noble Pillar of the Church he stood, 
** Adorn’d with College-gown and Parish- 


‘ 
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hood ; 

** Then, as he pac’d the hallow’d Aisles 
about, 

“© He fill’d the sevenfold Surplice fairly 
out: 

But in his Pulpit wearied down with 
Prayer, 

‘© He sat and seem’d zs in his Study’s 
Chair; 

* For while the Anthem swell’d and when 
it ceas*d, 
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Th’ expecting People view’d their slum- 
bering Priest ;— 
Who dozing, died. ——Our Parson Peele 
was next; 
s¢ ¢ ] will not spare you,’ was his favourite 
Text: 
** Nor did he spare, but rais’d them many 
a Pound; 
Ev’n me he mulct for my poor Rood of 
Ground ; 
*€ Yet car’d he nought, but with a gibing 
speech 
© What should I do,’ quoth he, ‘ but 
what J preach?’ 
His piercing Jokes (and he'd a plenteous 
store) 
Were daily offer'd both to Rich and 
Poor ; 
“© His Scorn, his Love, in playful Words 
he spoke; 
** His Pity, Praise, and Promise, were a 
Joke: 
But though so young and blest with 
spirits high, i 
“© He died as grave as any Judge could 
die: 
“© The strong Attack subdu’'d his’ lively 
Powers,— 
‘© His was the Grave and Doctor Grand- 
spear ours.” 
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“ Then were there golden Times the 
Village round; 
“s r his Abundance all appear’d t’ abound; 
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“ Liberal and rich, a plenteous Board he 
spread, 
*¢ Ev’n cool Dissenters at his Table fed ; 
** Who wish'd,—and hop’d,—and thought 
a Man so kind, 
«© A Way to Heaven, though not their 
own, might find ; 
«« To them, to all, he was polite and free, 
«< Kind to the Poor, and, ah! most kind to 
me :— 
* Ralph,’ would he say, * Ralph Dibble, 
thou art old; 


< 
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* ¢ That Doublet fit, "twill keep thee from 
the Cold ; 

“ ¢How does my Sexton ?—What! the © 
Times are hard; 

“ €Drive that stout Pig and pen him in 
thy Yard. 

“ 


But most, his Reverence lov’d a mirthful 
jest 5— 

« ¢ Thy Coat js thin; why, Man, thou’rt 

barely drest ; 

*© € It’s worn to th’'Thread! but I have 
nappy Beer ; 

* Clap that within and see how they will 
wear.” 
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«© Gay Days were these; but they were 
quickly past : 

When first he came, we found he 
cou'dn’t last : 

* An whoreson Cough (and at the Fall of 

Leaf 
Upset him quite :—but what's the Gain 
of Grief? 
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“ Then came the duthor-Rector; his 
Delight 
“ Was all in Books; to read them, or to 
write: 
“¢ Women and Men, he strove alike to 
shun, 
*¢ And hurried homeward when his Tasks 
were done: 
** Courteous enough, but careless what he 
said, 
s* For Points of Learning he reserv’d his 
Head; 
«© And when addressing either Poor er Rich, 
‘© He knew no better than his Cassock 
which: 
“ He, like an Osicr, was of pliant kind, 
*¢ Erect by Nature, but to bend inclin’d ; 
* Not like a Creeper falling to the ground, 
© Or meanly catching on the Neighbours 
round ;— 
¢ Careless was be of Surplice, Hood, and 
KBand,— 
‘s And kindly took thein as they came to 
hand $ 
« Nor, like the Doctor, wore a World of 
Hat, 
As if he sought for Dignity in that: 
He talk’d, he gave, but not with cautious 
Ruies : [Fcols ; 
Nor. turn’d from Gypsies, Vagabonds, er 
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© Jt was his Nature, but they thought it 
Whim, 

“* And so our Beaus and Beauties turn’d 
from him : 

Of Questions, much he wrote, profound 
and dark,—~ 

How spake the Serpent, and where 
stopp'd the Ark; 


‘ 
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s* From what far Land the Queen of Sheba 
came; 

*¢ Who Salem’s Priest, and what his Fa 
ther’s Name; 

“¢ He made the Song of Songs its Myste- 
ries yield, 

if 3 


And Revelations to the Word, reveal’d. 

* He sleeps i’ the Aisle,—but not a Stone 
records ‘ 

His Name or Fame, his Actions or his 
Words :-— 

And truth, your Reverence, when I look 
around, 

And mark the Tombs in our Sepulchrat 
Ground, 

(Though dare I not of one Man's Hope 
to doubt, ) 

I'd join the Party who repose without. 
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‘© Next came a Youth from Cambridge, 
and, in truth, 
He was a sober and a comely Youth; 
He blush’d in Meekness as a modest 
Man, 
* And gain’d Attention ere his Task be- 
gan: 
“ When preaching, seldom ventur’d on 
Reproot, 
But touch’d his Neighbours tenderly 
enough, 
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* Him, in his vouth, a clamorous Sect 
assail’d, 

Advis’d and censur'd, flatter'd, and pre- 
vail’d — 

Then did he much his sober Hearers vex, 

Confound the Simple and the Sad per- 
plex; 

‘Yo a new Style his Reverence rashly 

took; 

“ Loud grew his Voice, to Threat’ning 
swell’d his Look; 

Above, below, on either side, he gaz‘d, 

Amazing all and most himself amaz’d : 

© No more he read his Preachments pure 
and plain, 

But launch’d outright ard rose and sank 
again : 

At times he smil’d in Scorn, at times 
he wept, 

And such sad Coil with Words of 
Vengeance kept, 

That out best Sleepers started as they 
slept. 
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‘© €Conviction comes like Lightning,’ 
he would ery; 
© ¢ Jn vain you seek it and in vain you fly; 
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“ 6°Tis like the rushing of the miglity 
Wind, 

«6 © Unseen its Progress, but its Power you 
find ; 

«“ © It strikes the Child ere yet its Reason 
wakes 3 
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a 


His Reason fled, the antient Sire it 
shakes ; 

« The proud, learn’d Man, and him who 
loves to know 

¢ How and from whence these Gusts of 
Grace will blow, 

‘Jt shuns,—but Sinners in their Way 
impedes, 

* And Sots and Harlots visits in their 
Deeds ; 

¢ Of Faith and Penance it supplies the 
place, 

‘ Assures the vilest that they live by 
Grace, 

¢ And, without running, makes them 
win the Race.’ 
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“ Such was the Doctrine our young 
Prophet taught; 
And here Conviction, there Confusion 
wrought: 
“ When his thin Cheek assum’d a deadly 
Hue, 
And all the Rose to one small Spot 
withdrew : 
“¢ They call’d it hectic; ’twasa fiery Flush, 
“© More fix’d and deeper than the maiden 
blush; 
** His paler Lips the pearly Teeth disclos’d, 
* And lab’ring Lungs the length’ning 
Speech oppos’d. 
** No more his span-girth Shanks and 
quiv’ring Thighs, 
“© Upheld a Body of the smaller Size, 
But down he sank upon his Dying-Bed, 
And gloomy Crotchets fill’d his wander- 
ing Head — 


a 


o 
- 


a * 
a 


“ © Spite of my Faith, all-saving Faith,’ 
he cried, 
“* ¢] fear of worldly works, the wicked 
Pride ; 
‘© € Poor as ] am, degraded, abject, blind, 
* The good I’ve wrought still rankles in 
my Mind; 
““ «My Alms-deeds all and every Deed 
I've done, 
* My Moral-rags defile me every one; 
‘It should not be:—what say’st thou? 
tell me, Ralph.’ 
Quoth I, ‘ Your Reverence, 1 believe, 
_ you’re safe ; 
* Your Faith’s your Prop, nor have you 
pass’d such Time, 
‘In Life’s Good-works as swell them to 
a Crime. — 


i 


ac 


* © If 1 of Pardon for my Sins were sure, 


* © About my Goodness 1 would rest se- 
€ure.’ 
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© Such was his End; and mine ap- 
proaches fast ; 
© Tye seen my best of Preachers,—-and 
my last.”— 


He bow’d, and archly smil’d at what he 


said, 

Civil but sly :—* And is otd Diddle dead? 

Yes! he is gone: and we are going all; 

Like Flowers we wither and like Leaves 
we fall:— 

Here, with an Infant, joyful Sponsors 
come, 

Then bear the new-made Christian to its 
Home: 

A few short Years and we behold him stand 

To ask a Blessing, with his Bride in hand : 

A few, still seeming shorter, and we hear 

His Widow weeping at her Husband's Bier : 

Thus, as the Months succeed, shall Jnfants 
take 

Their Names, while Parents them and us 
forsake ; 

Thus Brides again and Bridegrooms blithe 
shall kneel, 

By Love or Law compell’d their Vows to 
seal, 

Ere I again or one like me, explore 

These simple Annals of the VILLAGE 
Poor. 


The next poem is the Library, 
which was published five and twenty 
years ago, and does not therefore de- 
mand from us that specific notice 
which it is our province to bestow 
only on new productions. The con- 
ception was happy, but it has not 
been employed with all that ampli- 
tude which would have afforded a 
wider scope for variety, for instruc- 
tive observation, and for amusement. 
It might have been enlivened too by 
the introduction of character. It is 
not, however, without merit; and it 
has, in particular, the excellence of 
smooth versification, and a plain pro- 
priety of observation. The best exe- 
cuted part is where the —_ turns to 
the shelf of medical books :-— 


Whilst thus engaged, high Views enlarge 

the Soul, 

New Interests draw, new Principles con- 
troul ; 

Nor thus the Soul alone resigns her Grief, 

But here the tortur’d Body finds Relief ; 

For see where yonder sage Arachné shapes 

Her subtile Gin, that not a Fly escapes ! 

There Puysic fill the Space, and far a- 
round, 

Pile above pile, her learned Works abound ; 

Glorious their Aim—to ease the labouring 
Heart, 

ba with Death and stop his flying Dart; 

2 : 
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To trace the Source whence the fierce Con- 
test grew, [new ; 
And Life’s short Lease on easier Terms re- 
To calm the Frenzy of the burning Brain, 
To heal the Tortures of imploring Pain, 
Or, when more powerful Ills all Efforts 
brave, 
To ense a Victim no Device can save, 
And smooth the stormy Passage to the 
Grave. 


But Man, who knows no Good unmix’d 

and pure, 

Oft finds a Poison where he sought a Cure: 

For, grave Deceivers lodge their Labours 
here, 

And cloud the Scene they pretend to clear : 

Scourges for Sin, the solemn Tribe are sent ; 

Like Fire and Storms, they call us to re- 
pent: [rage ; 

But Storms subside, and Fires forget to 

These are eternal Scourges of the Age: 

Tis not enough that each terrific Haud 

Spreads Desolation round a guilty Land; 

But, train’d to ill, and harden'd by its 
Crimes, 

Their Pen relentless kills through future 
Times. 


Say ye, who search these Records of the 

Dead, 

Who read huge Works, to boast what ye 
have read; 

Can all the real Knowledge ye possess, 

Or those (if such there are), who more 
than guess, 

Atone for each Impostor’s wild Mistakes, 

And mend the Blunders Pride or Folly 
makes ? 

What Thought so wild, what airy Dream 

so light, 

That will not prompt a Theorist to write ? 

What Art so prevalent, what Proof so 
Strong, 

That will convince him his Attempt is 
wrong ? 

One on the Solids finds each lurking II, 

Nor grants the passive Fluids power to kill; 

A learned Friend some gubtler Reason 
brings, 

Absolves the Channels, but condemns their 
Springs ; 

The subtile Nerves, that shun the Doctor's 
Fye, 

Escape no more his subtler Theory ; 

The vital Heat, that warms the labouring 
Heart, 

Lends a fair System to these Sons of Art; 

The vita) Air, a pure and subtle Stream, 

Serves a Foundation for an airy Scheme, ? 

Assists the Doctor, and supports his 
Dream, 

Some have their favourite Ills, and each 
Disease 

Is but a younger Branch that kills from 
these : 


Criticism. 


[January 


One to the Gout contracts all human Pain, 
He views it raging in the frantic Brain ; 
Finds it in Fevers all his efforts mar, 

And sees it lurking in the cold Catarrh : 
Bilions by some, by others nervous seen, 
Rage the fantastic Demons of the Spleen ; 
And every Sympton of the strange Disease 
With every System of the Sage agrees. 


Ye frigid Tribe, on whom I wasted long 

The tedious Hours and ne’er indulg’d in 
Song; 

Ye first Seducers of my easy Heart, 

Who promis’d Knowledge, ye could not 
impart; 

Ye dull Deluders, Truth’s destructive Foes ; 

Ye Sons of Fiction, clad in stupid Prose ; 

Ye treacherous Leaders, who, yourselves 
in doubt, 

Light up false Fires and send us far about ;— 

Still may yon Spider round your Pages spin, 

Subtle and slow, her emblematic Gin! 

Buried in Dust and lost in Silence, dwell, 

Most potent, grave, and reverend Friends— 
Farewell ! 


We think the following 


Passages 
ye the influence o 
y 


Lays, 
felicitously executed :— 


Like some vast Flood, unbounded, fierce, 

and strong, 

His Nature leads ungovern’d Man along; 

Like mighty Bulwarks made to stein that 
‘Tide, 

The Laws are form’d and plac’d on evry 
side; 

Whene’er it breaks the Bounds by these 
decreed, 

New Statutes rise, and stronger Laws suc- 
ceed ; 

More and more gentle grows the dying 
Stream, 

More and more strong the rising Bulwarks 
seem; 

Till, like a Miner working sure and slow, 

Luxury creeps on, and ruins all below; 

The Basis sinks, the ample Piles decay, 

The stately Fabric shakes and falls away ; 

Primeval Want and Ignorance come on, 

But Freedom, that exalts the Savage State, 
is gone. 


We cannot accede to the morality 
of Mr. Crabbe, who, in his address to 
the Critics, advises that mercy should 
hold the place of truth. (See p. 168.) 
This is specious reasoning: it cloathes 
error in the form of virtue ; and would 
dignify, sometimes, the vices of the 
heart with the laurels which should 
be worn by the uncorrupted, and in- 
corruptible, powers of the mind.— 
Mercy, unrestrained by truth, and 
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unsupported by justice, is a solemn 
crime against the rights of society. 
To the author who murmurs at the 
evils of a literary life, we recommend 
the following rational consolation :— 


What vent’rous Race are ours! what 

mighty Foes, 

Lie waiting all around them to oppose ! 

What treacherous Friends betray them to 
the Fight! 

What Dangers threaten them ! 
they write : 

A hapless Tribe! to every Evil born, 

Whom Villains hate and Fools affect to 
scorh : 

Strangers they come, amid a world of Woe, 

And taste the largest Portion ere they go. 


yet still 


Pensive 1 spoke, and cast mine eyes a- 

round ; 

The Roof, methought, return’d a solemn 
Sound ; 

Fach Colummseem'd $0 shake, and Clouds, 
like Smoke, 

From dusty Piles and ancient Volumes 
broke ; 

Gathering above, 
they seem, 

Exhal’d in Summer from the rushy Stream ; 

Like fiéwing Robes they now appear, and 
twine 

Round the large Members of a Form di- 


like- Mists condegs’d 


vine; 

His silver Beard, that swept his aged 
Breast, 

His piercing Eye, that inward Light ex- 
press’d, 

Were seen, — but Clouds and Darkness 
veil’d the rest. 

Fear chill’d my Heart; to one of mortal 
Race, 

How awful seem’d the Genius of the Place! 

So in Cimmerian shores, Ulysses saw 

His Parent-shade, and shrunk in pious awe ; 

Like him I stood, and wrapt in thought 
profound, 

When from the pitying Power broke forth 
a solemn Sound :—= 


“Care lives with all; no Rules, no 
Precepts save 
The Wise from Woe, no Fortitude the 
Brave : 
Grief is to Man as certain as the Grave ; 
Tempests and Storms in Life’s whole pro- 
gress rise, 
And Hope shines dimly through o’ercloud- 
ed skies ; 
Some drops of Comfort on the favourd 
fall, 
But showers of Sorrow are the Lot of all: 
Partial to Talents, then, shall Heav'n with- 
draw 
Th’ —_ Rod, or break the general 
Jaw? 
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Shall he who soars, inspir’d by loftier Views, 

Life’s little Cares and little Pains refuse ? 

Shall he not rather feel a double Share 

Of mortal Wve, when doubly arm’d to 
bear ? 


*€ Hard is his Fate who builds his Peace 

of Mind 

On the precarious Mercy of Mankind ; 

Who hopes for wild and visionary things, 

And mounts o’er unknown Seas with ven- 
Vrous Wings : 

But as, of various Evils that befall 

The human Race, some Portion goes toall; 

To him perhaps the milder Lov’s assign’d, 

Who feels his Consolation in his Mind; 

And lock’d within his Bosom, bears about 

A mental Charm for every Care, without. 

Ev'n in the Pangs of each domestic Grief, 

Or Health or vigorous Hope affords Relief; 

And every Wound the tortur'd Bosom feels, 

Or Virtue bears, or some Preserver heals; 

Some generous Friend, of ampler power 
possest 5 

Some ieeling Heart, that bleeds for the 
distrest ; 

Some Breast that glows with Virtues all 


divine ; 
Some noble RUTLAND, Misery’s Friend 
and thine. 


“© Nor say, the Muses’ Song, the Poet's 

Pen, < 

Merit the Scorn they mect from little men. 

With cautious freedom if the Numbers 
flow 

Not wildly high, not pitifully low; 

If Vice alone their honest Aims oppose, 

Why so ashain’d their Fricnds, so loud 
their Foes ? 

Happy for men in every Age and Clime, 

If all the Sons of Vision dealt in Rhyme. 

Go on then, Son of Vision ! still pursue 

The airy Dreams; the World is dreaming 
too. 

Ambition’s lofty Views, the Pomp of State, 

The Pride of Wealth, the Splendour of the 
Great, 

Stript of their Mask, their Cares and Trou- 
bles known, 

Are Visions far less happy than thy own: 

Go on! and, while the Sons of Care com- 
plain, 

Be wisely gay and innocently vain; 

While serious Souls are by their Fears un- 
done, 

Blow sportive Bladders in the beamy Sun, 

And call them Worlds! and bid the great- 
est show 

More radiant Colours in their World be. 
low : 

Then, as they break, the Slaves of Care 
reprove, 

And tell them, Such are all the Toys they 


love.” 
[To be concluded in our next. | 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Exremrore Sranzas onthe New Year. In petits have dragg’d them from their den, 


By Crio Rickman. 


REVIOICE ye! whom the Seasons bless, 
With Wealth, and Plenty’s store; 
Whom Fortune's fondest smiles caress, 
And makes your cup run o'er. 


Reyoice ye! whom ’tis kindly given, 
A life of ease to prove ; 

W ho boast the choicest gifts of Heaven, 
Friznpsuip, and Heactn, and Love. 


© ye! who thus are blest indeed, 
Hail the New Year's return; 

And give! Oh give ! to those who need, 
From out your BRIMMING urn. 


And ye! who mourn, and weary bear 
Oprression’s grievous weight; 

Whom ¢iness, loss of friends, and care, 
And poverty await !— 


Who mark the seasons as they go, 
With sad dejected eve, 

Jo whom each coming day brings woe, 
And reasons new, to sigh. 


Take comfort! hail the coming year, 
For nigher still to you, 

That moment is, which every tear, 
And anguish, shall suBpveE. 


Reyorce then ye! who joy, or weep, 
By diflerent motives led, 

For soon will Fatr, with levelling sweep, 
Consign voy tothe dead. 


Bear vp! ye suffering sons of woe, 
To whow distress is given ; 
Resorce! ANOTHER YEAR to know, 
hat brings you rearer Heaven ! 


~~ 


Arostroput, to the River Nitu 
By Joun Mayne 
PAL, gentle stream! for ever dear 


Thy rudest murmurs to mine ear! 
Torn from thy baiiks, tho’ far I rove, 
The slave of Poverty and Love, 

Ne’er shall thy Bard, where’er he be, 
Wrhout a sigh remember thee ' 

For there my infant years began, 
And there my happiest minutes ran; 
And there, to love and friendship true, 
The blossoms of affection grew ! 


Blythe on thy banks, thou sweetest stream 
That ever nurs’d a Poet's dream ! 
Oft haye I, in forvidden time, 
(if youth cou’d sanctify a crime ') 
With hazel red, and fraudful fly, 
Ensuar’d thy unsuspecting fry ; 


Till, chac’d by lurking fishermen, 
Away I've flown, as fleet as wind, 
My lagging followers far behind! 
And, when the vain pursuit was o’er, 
Return’d successful as before! 





QUATORZAIN. 
APPROA CH with awe this unemblazon'd 
tomb, 
Yor Beauty’s self its marble sides infold; 
Here fade those cheeks that glow’d with 
hallow’d bloom, 
Lost to my sight, insensible and cold ! 


On those soft cheeks the genuine kiss I've 
prest, 

While Nature spurn’d fastidious con- 
troul ; 

And yet those cheeks have ?anucence con- 
test— 


Have kindled nobler virtues in my soul! 


Bat, ah! the recollection of such joys 
For ever troubles this distracted head ; 
My sorrowitig heart unceasingly annoys, 
And bids me quest the mansion of the 
dead ! 
Yet, while I ponder on this sacred shade, 
Conviction points afar where lives the 
lovely maid ! 


Grafton-street, Oct. 1808. J.G. 





STANZAS, writfen after parting with a@ 
Young Lady of very interesting Person 
and Conversation, who had been a Fellow- 
traveller with the Author in a Stage-coach, 


FAIR Stranger! let me think on thee, 

* And thon art still my constant theme ; 
Alas! “tis ail remains for me, 

For thou art vanished like a dream. 


Yct still thy lovely form I view, 
Thy timid glance, thy modest air ; 
Fond fancy will the scene renew, 
And paint a picture passing fair. 


Tho’ thou art gone and left me here, 
Alone upon life’s weary way, 

Yet oft to memory will be dear 
The incident of yesterday. 


Ah! gentlest Maid! of cultured mind, 
Can I forget thee? no, no, never: 
But ’tis most hard a gem to find, 
To lose again so soon for ever! 


So in the path of buman kind, 

As up and down we're rudely driven, 
We meet a dear congenial mind, 

And hail it as the boon of [eaven. 


[Janvart 
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a But soon each take a different way ; SonNeETS on reading tn the Papers that 
I mourn the loss of many a friend : Bonaparte had arrived at Vittoria. 
By interest led, we vainly stray, : 
} “Nor meet until our journey’s end, ‘ 


7F. patriot bands! how awful is the time, 
, 7 H ‘ee co ve a > 7 > 
When* sick of noise and smoke, once Y When in the per'lous fight you must 


_— 1 withstand 
To rural scenes thou shalt retreat, 


mis... 





soon enlnincndindia ‘The man who scourges with a giant hand 
And stray —— eens aah int The nations. ‘But O, with energy sublime, 
Cr ee. eet aes bee? ‘ Freely to live resolve, or dare to die! 
Might 1 thy walk at even or mom And in the armour of the godlike cause 
4 Jn love and confidence but share, Of independence, liberty, and laws, 
4 Nor thu: be left to sigh forlorn What savage tyrant can your arms defy > 
And yield myself to dark despair. Think oh ge native homes, your native 
. “ nelds, 
What happiness would then be mine! Vine-cover'd hills; and all those ties so 
Imagination can but give near, 2 
narrow and a faint outline,— Of friends, or parents, wives, or childrca 
A , eae" P ’ ’ 
4 *Twould then indeed be joy to live! dear ' 
Your children’s children, if your courage 
Beloved maid! may peace attend, vielde, 
And strew thy future path with flowers : May crouch in chains. Then O ye patriots 
May Wit, good Sense, and Genius lend ana 
, : % ‘ 
A charm to cheer thy social hours. Repel the foe, or find a glorious grave ! 
} ’ g & 
Yet ah! full oft the hopeless sigh Il 
Will raise when I am far from thee ; ‘ : 
To share thy love the fates deny, ALETHINKS tis like the calm that reigns 
©! might thy bliss proceed from me! awhile, 
w oP Sad and presageful of the coming storm, 
*'* Whic ars each fair variety 
Manchester, Jan. 12, 1809. hich mars each fair variety of form 


That on the face of nature wont to smile. 
Yet not for things inanimate I mourn, 
The sunny hour will soon their tints 





INTERROGATORIES ANSWERED. restore : 
<¢ GAY why my friend to this funereal © But when shall his lost joys to man re- 
‘ turn 
bed, ’ Oey: 
“¢ O'erhung with cypress, at the midnight That on she plain lies weltering in his 
hour, —- : 
‘¢ Hast thou so often, contemplating, sped, Tho’ life’s endearments him no more 
** And shunn’d soft Sleep’s invigorating shall charm, ; 
power? His fame shall live in history's “ ampie 
>». 
“ Do not the shapes that, round yon tale- « Page; ‘ 
ful yew, Iberia’s sons his bright example warm 
' + * yj a $s. ante fies RR 
“¢ Now wildly revel, by the moon's pale |. With love of liberty from age to age 
light, The storms of discord soon shall pass away, 
“ Deter thy musings, and distract the view Aud freedoom’s glorious sun illume the 
, “. fd . ay ' 
“ That yields thine eye unspeakable de- day ! 
light 2” Manchester, Jan. 7. 1809. W. P. 





The man whose breast rejects the plaints 


_, of woe, — IMITATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Whose conscience startles at the light “e 
of truth, No. I. 


Micht feel uneasy; but, ’dhavethee know,  f J/ow can I help it, if by queer mishap, 
*T has been my custom, from my earliest ‘* On your own head you place my 


andbrm- 


yy 1a 
youth, cop 

Sublim’d in thought, to pore upon the ‘ 
tomb, gm P P Pepro’s Sour.oauy, 

And watch the spirits of the midnight Nf OW is the winter of my *preonticeship 
gloom ! Made radiant summer by the march 


of Time ; 
And all the cares, that rent my tim’rous 
heart, 


Grafton-street, Jan. 3, 1809. J.G. 








* Her residence, during the ’ummer, — — 
was on a beautiful part of the sea coast. * Beattie 
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Lost in the whirlpool of Forgetfulness : 

Now is ny bosom fill’d with flutt’ring hopes, 

My shapely pen contemrtuously forsook, 

My master’s gloomy brow bedeckt with 
smiles : 

Stern, stupid Dick appears more com- 
plaisant, 

Grim-viseg@’d Hunks hath smooth’d his 
wither’d front, 

And now, instead of copying Letters in a 
Book, 

To serve as Chronicles to future Clerks, 

1 caper fearless round the Counting-house, 

To the melodious cadence of a hum: 

But I, that am not form’d for dirty tricts, 

Nor fit to crouch before a puff’d-up Drone ; 

1, that am nobly bred, and lack trade’s 
villainy, 

To seize the vantage from an easy fool ; 

I, that am frank in thought,—in heart 
erect,— 

With Nature's purest language in my traits, 

Enlighten’d, too, and taught each varying 
hour 

To shun this devilish,—serio-comic world, 

And that so chastely (tho’ unfashionably !) 

Chat some full often take me for a Dunce; 

Why I, among this hideous horde of 
Knaves, 

Have nought to guile the pensive hours 
along, 

Except I pen soft Sonnets to my Nymph, 

And forthwith send them to the Magazine: 

Then, since this commerce yields me no 


delight, 

It must o’er-rule and cramp superior 
pow'ts, 

That might, develop'd, ** strike for honest 
fame!” 


Why, then, to me this C*1* m*n- Street’s 
but Hell, 

Nor while I stay, will this aspiring head, 

Be circled in the Laureat’s Diadem !! 

But soft!—"tis fxt on such a Sconce !— 


Oh! I 
Must wake the dormant cunning of the 
Muse! 
——I'll rise to-night, without a shade of 
dread, 


Sieze poor Jem P—e, and knock him 
on the head !!! 
MENANDER. 


G.S.T.C.R. Sd January, 1809. 





Tue Exrperry GENTLEMAN. 


In Imitation of certain fashionable Poetry. 


Y the side of a soft-running stream, 
An elderly Gentleman sat; 
On the top of his head was a wig, 
On the top of his wig was a hat. 





Original Poetry. 





The wind it blew hard, it blew cold ; 
It blew his hat into the stream: 

He sat on the bank and he sigh’d, 
And he tried his lost hat to redeem. 


He labour'd to pull it to shore, 
While mourning his sorrowful fate; 

Another gale took off his wig, 
Which swam away after his hat. 


His bald head expos’d to the wind, 

All wild and despairing he stood ; 
He mutter’d a few angry words, 

And then threw his stick in the flood. 


He folded his arms and he groan’d ; 
He smote his sad breast in dismay ; 
To the river with anguish he look’d ; 
While his HAT, wiG, and sTICK, swam 
away. 


January, 1809. M. 





To FRIENDSHIP. 


LANT of bright celestial soil’ 
Bestow'd on man below 
To sweeten life, to soften toil, 
And rapture teach to flow. 


Raise thy altar in my breast ! 
Fill it with thy sacred fire ! 
Give to life a higher zest ; 
With higher pleasures life inspire ! 


Not the formal, civil bow; 

The supple shrug, and cringing leer ; 
Not the smiles that always flow, 

The eye unconscious of a tear! 


But honest, plain, ingenuous worth; 
The heart from base admixture free ; 

As shines in B—— conspicuous forth, 
And casts its warmest beams on ME. 


January, 1809. W. 





Tue Deatu or Lire. 
e HARMING Nymph with sloe-black eye’ 
Auburn tresses, graceful mien! 
Must I for thy beauties sigh, 
Lovely Girl of sweet fifteen? 


No; ‘together let us haste ; 
Fly the world’s unsafe alloy ; 
Mutual, endless pleasures taste, 
Mingle, riot, die with joy. 


On beds of roses let's recline; 
Sweetest violets form thy pillow, 

But thy heaving bosom mine— + 
Heaving like the gentle billow. 


Stretch’d at length, with arms entwin’d, 
Kisses take and kisses give : 

Then rise to raptures more refin’d, 
And die of that by which we live. 


January, 1809, Ww 


[January 
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THE NEW 
Mr. W. Concreve’s, (London) for 


a new Principle of measuring Time. 

FJAUIS principle is founded on cer- 

tain modes of detaching the 
time-measurer from the first mover 
for an extent of duration, far beyond 
any thing yet effected, and which is 
not confined within the limits of 
ordinary detachments. Thus the only 
detachments hitherto effected have 
either been limited to a period some- 
what less than the smallest portion of 
time indicated by the vibrations of 
their time-measurer, and have there- 
fore seldom been extended beyond 
seconds; or they have been effected 
by the intervention of an auxiliary 
power between the first mover and 
the time-measurer, which indeed 
ought scarcely to be considered as 
falling within the class of detached 
movements, as the time-measurer, 
when discharged from the maintain- 
ing power is, in this case, still com- 
bined with anothe? free. But by the 
system here specified, the duration of 
the detachment of the time-measurer 
from the first mover may, without 
the intervention of any immediate 
power, be extended to a period com- 
prehending any number of thesmailer 
portions of time, indicated by the 
time-measurer; in other words, the 
time-measurer shall indicate seconds, 
or any smaller division, and yet it 
shall be absolutely detached from the 
maintaining power for a period of one- 
or more minutes.. The great diffi- 
culty of combining the actions of the 
regulating principle of clocks with 
the maintaining power, so that the 
regulating organ should be operated 
apon freely and uniformly by the 
pure action of gravity, neither acce- 
lerated nor retarded by the non- 
accordance of the first mover, has: 
long since pointed out that the only 
true system of effecting this desidera- 
tum, was, by detaching them, as 
inuch as possible, rather than by 
combination with the ordinary 
regulators, that is to say, with the 
¢ommon pendulum, or balance- 
wheel: the extent of this principle of 
detachment, as already observed, is 
extremely limited; for, as with the 
most perfect detached escapement in 
use, the maintaining power ts allowed 
Unsivexsat Mac. Vou. XI. 
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to act on the pendulum for a certain 
portion of every oscillation, it follows, 
that with the common pendulum it 
would be extremely inconvenient to 
detach the first power for an interval 
much longer than a second; in so 
high a law do the lengths of pen- 
dulums increase as to their times; 
so that to obtain a detachment of 
2” would require a pendulum of 13 
feet 0,512 inches in length; to obtain 
one of a minute would require no 
less a length than 11,733 feet 4,800 
inches; the first; therefore, which 
would still be very limited, as to any 
important correction in its effect, 
would be of a most inconvenient, and 
the latter of an impossible length. 
By adopting the mode of this patent, 
however, it will be found such or 
even a vreater extension of detach- 
ment than a minute is practicable 
without any difficulty or inconveni- 
ence whatever, and even in a smaller 
space than is required for the com- 
mon seconds clock. The next gene- 
ral advantage is, that’a clock made 
on this principle of extreme detach- 
ment requires a much less first power 
than acommon clock; for the power 
of the former may be organized, so as 
to rest altogether for intervals of 
minutes, and to be limited, when in 
action, to less than half seconds be- 
tween those intervals, while that of 
the latter is constantly exerted -every 
second; nevertheless, the mraintain- 
ing power of the former need not 
have more- to perform every minute, 
than the other has every second. If 
follows, therefore, that a clock may 
be constructed on this principle tu 
require only one sixtieth of the 
weight or power of a common clock, 
or that with the same power it will 
go sixty times as long. Again, the 
nrode of extreme detachment, by di- 
minisbing the quantity of the first 
force toso great a degfee, and by the 
constant state of repose which it pre- 
serves in the train of the clock, re- 
moves ainost entirely the strain and 
friction to which the works of a 
common clock are subject; so that 
the wear of the patent clock becomes 
next to nothing, and it can, there- 
fore, scarcely ever require the ap- 
plitation of oil, or get out of order. 
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So also this system of detachment 
will be found greatly to simplify the 
train: in fact, the greater the extent 
of the detachment, the more simple 
will it be, by working from minutes 
instead of seconds. Notwithstanding 
which, however, the seconds, or any 
less division of time, may be indi- 
cated with as much accuracy as in 
the more complicated train of the 
common time-piece. Mr. Congreve 
next describes his plan by means of 
drawings, observing that he has in- 
troduced a new modification of the 
action of gravity, as applied to time- 
keeping, by taking as the time-mea- 
surer ‘‘ a perfectly detached body, 
descending freely down an inclined 

lane;” which modification, although 
it has never yet been applied to the 
measurement of time, is as immutable 
in its operations as the oscillations of 
a pendulum, and is in fact governed 
by the same law. The extreme de- 
tachment of which it is capable; and 
certain specific advantages, which 
the pendulum does not possess, have 
pointed it out as an important agent 
in the measurement of time. ‘Thus 
we are told, that in the space of a 
moderately sized table clock a time- 
piece is constructed, the vibrations 
of the regulating organ of which are 
as slow as those of a pendulum 11,738 
feet 4,800 inches in length, by which 
the first power is so reserved, that the 
weight or spring of a common 8-day 
clock may be made to carry it 480 
days; neither is there any friction or 
motion in its train fom one hundred 
and nineteen hundred and twentieths 
of the whole time of its going, while 
the train itself is also considerably 
more simple than that of the common 
seconds clock. It is evident there 
are innumerable varieties of con- 
figuration in the application of this 
principle which it 1s impossible to 
specify, or even to anticipate, but 
which must, nevertheless, be integral 
parts of this invention, if they in any 
shape accomplish the mode of mea- 
suring.time by means of the extreme 
detachment here specified.’ And it is 
assumed by the patentee that to ob- 
tain this, it cannot be lawful for any 
one to make use of any body, whether 
spherical, cylindrical, or conical, 
moving on any inclined plane, how- 
ever the same may be combined 
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with any machinery or clock-work 
whatever; whether the plane be 
simple or complex; curvilinear or 
rectilinear; whether it vibrate er 
revolye; whether the body moving 
down it be a simple or a compound 
substance, consisting of one or more 
parts; whether it be a fluid or a 
solid, or a combination of both, 
Various modes also may be intro- 
duced for the compensation of the 
expansions and contractions of tem- 
perature, either in the detent or in 
the rod, which it is not. necessary 
here to specify; but it should be 
observed, that an inherent power of 
compensation is combined in the 
very principle itself, for as the plane 
expands, so also does the ball, and 
vice versa; the ball, therefore. moves 
quicker as its course is lengthened, 
and slower as it is shortened; because 
the vertical distatice of the points of 
contact form the centre of gravity, 
the ball increases with the expansion, 
and decreases with the contraction of 
this ball and plane, so as to accelerate 
the motion of the ball in the first 
case, and retard it in the second: it 
appears, therefore, that this inherent 
sroperty may, by a due proportion- 
ing of the diameter of the ball, and 
the matter of which it is formed, to 
the mean length of the plane and its 
component materials, be so adjusted 
as of itself to produce a perfect com- 
pensation. And lastly, with respect 
to the workmanship of clocks made 
on this principle, it appears that less 
attention to it is required than in 
common clocks; for as to the train, 
it has so little, comparatively, to per- 
form, and so little of the measure of 
time has been shewn to depend upon 
it, that any want of superior work- 
mauship must be little felt; and for 
ordinary purposes, therefore, even 
less than ordinary accuracy must be 
sufficient. ‘The advantages are thus 
enumerated:—in the first place, the 
description of its action shews how 
much more the detachment is ‘ex- 
tended, and how much more the 
pen:ulum, as the regulating organ is 
in this case left to the pure and 
unmixed action of gravity. In no 
escapement hitherto constructed has 
the pendulum a perfect freedom of 
oscillation, even far asingle second, 
without having, at some given point 
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or other, to unlock some detent, or 
erform some similar operation, which 
immediately brings upon it a con- 
trouling power in a direction con- 
trary to its spontaneous effort, or an 
accelerating power to urge it forward ; 
and which, from the infinite nicety 
of application required, must from 
its constant interference, continually 
tend to effect the isochronism of the 
pendulum. Here, on the contrary, 
for fifty-nine seconds, the gravity of 
the pendulum is the sole and uncon- 
troubled cause of its motion, having 
its arcs of vibration neither length- 
ened nor shortened by any urging 
or opposite cause, for the mere 
driving of the light and perfectly free 
seconds hand, constant, uniform, 
equally poised, and opposing no limit 
to the arcs of vibration, can be con- 
sidered as nothing but a small in- 
crease of friction on the point of 
suspension, until the 60th second, 
when it has to unlock the detent, 
and when at the same instant it re- 
eeives a fresh supply of force, left, 
however, to operate as freely as be- 
fore in the production of its effect 
upon 59 out of 60 of the subsequent 
oscillations of the pendulum. In the 
secotid place, it will be found that 
considerably less first power is re- 
quired to keep the same pendulum 
in action for a given time by this 
mode; because one great impulse 
will be found to be given with much 
less absolute friction than the sum of 
a great number of small forces, even 
if they amount to the same impulse, 
for as many parts (or even more) of 
the train are in motion, and in as 
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much motion each to produce the 
lesser impulse as the greater one; 
and, therefore, in giving the one 
united impulse, there is no more 
friction than in using each of the 
lesser ones; that is to say, the friction 
in applying the requisite maintaining 
power on this principle, is only one 
sixtieth of what it is in the ordinary 
mode. In the third place, this ap- 
plication of the system of extreme 
detachment has all the advantages of 
increasing the time of repose, as to 
the wear of the works in common 
with the. inclined plane regulator, 
but it is of enhanced importance with 
reference to the escapement; for as 
in this case the swing-wheel and the 
pallet by which the force is imparted 
to the pendulum, are only in contact 
once in a minute, a relief is thus 
alforded to this most delicate and 
important part of the works, not 
accomplished by any escapement 
hitherto constructed. So also is the 
train in like manner simplified; for 
the two swing-wheels are here the 
indicator of seconds and minutes, 
though both are connected immedi- 
ately with the pendulum; that is, one 
revolves once in a minute, and the 
other once in an hour, without any 
intermediate train. lence: arises a 
great additional saving of friction and 
work; for an eight-day clock requires 
only one pinion with the ordinary 
numbers, and an extremely small 
power; and a year-clock may be made 
with only two pinions with the ordi- 
nary numbers of an eight-day clock, 
and with very little more power. 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED & ECONOMICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
‘INGULAR Discovery.—Mr. 
Everard Home, fn a paper lately 
read before this learned body, has 
ascertained the existence of a com- 
munication between the cardiac por- 
tion of the stomach and the circula- 
tion of the blood, through the me- 
dium of the spleen. Mr. H. had 
previously, during the investigations 
of the functions of the stomach, 
found, that while digestion is going 
on, there is a separation between the 
cardiac and pyloric portions, either 
by means of a permanent or muscular 


contraction. This fact, placing the 
process of digestion in a new light, 
led him to consider in what way the 
quantities of different liquors, which 
are so often taken into the stomach, 
can be prevented from being mixed’ 
with the half digested food, and 
interfering with the formation of 
chyle. In pursuing this enquiry, 
after a series of interesting experi- 
ments, he established the fact, that 
fluids received into the stomach, 
when the pylorus is closed, pass 
through the spleen into the circula- 
tion of the blood; and from the 
G2 
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whole of the subsequent observations 
made by Mr. H. it appears that 
though the vessels which communi- 
cate between the stomach and the 
spleen were not discovered; yet, from 
the colouring matter of the contents 
of the stomach being met with in 
greater quantity in the spleen, and 
in the vein which goes from that 
organ to the liver, than in the other 
veins of the body, there can be no 
doubt of its conveyance thither by 
means of such vessels. This dis- 
covery will explain the circumstance 
of those who are in the habit of 
drinking spirituous liquors having 
the spleen and liver so frequently 
diseased, and the diseases of both 
orgaus being of the same kind. 


——. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


HE public have lately had the 
‘supreme satisfaction of hearing 

Mr. Davy’s first lecture of the present 
season, ‘delivered on the 17th of 
December.. The Professor com- 
menced his course with an intimation 
of those important discoveries which 
jt would be his task to communicate 
this year. In’ that place, he said he 
always delivered himself with plea- 
sure, because he was sure to ex- 
perience candour; at present, he 
added, he felt himself like the archi- 
tect who in changing the foundation 
of a building, must necessarily create 
much inconvenience to the Inhabit- 
ants, while the new edifice was rear- 
ing. He gave a sketch of chemical 
history, and speaking of the alche- 
mists and their mode ef operating, 
he said, with regard to the masters 
all was mystery; to the pupil, sur- 
rize and astonishment. Chemistry, 
fe said, might be considered and 
treated, cither as an art or a science, 
and its investigation might be after 
the order of analysis, or synthesis. 
In the course now entered upon, he 
adopted the synthetica! mode, and he 
apprized the audience that his lec- 
tures would be chiefly adapted to the 
practical student without their hav- 
tng wny connection with, or refer- 
ence to, the arts of life. The appli- 
cation of chemistry to these he would 
reserve till another season; and it 
was a source of satisfaction to know 
that philosophical discovery and 
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practical utility would advance with 
equal pace. 

The great principle by which che- 
mical changes were perpetually tak- 
ing place in the world was solar heat; 
and the chemist, imitating the prin- 
ciple by means of artificial heat, had 
been aptly called the philosopher by 
fire. Hence Mr. Davy was led to 
consider the laws of attraction and 
repulsion, observing that the term 
attraction had been first applied to 
chemical phenomena; and since, ac- 
cording to the principle laid down 
by the illustriows Newton, no more 
causes are to be introduced in phi- 
losophy than are necessary to explain 
the effect, he was willing to refer the 
whole system of chemical agency tq 
the different electrical states in which 
bodies are found. Attraction, Mr. 
Davy observed, so capable of elu- 
cidating the phenomena of nature, 
was but the agent of the supreme 
intelligence; who, whether the dust 
was scattered in the wind, or the 
planets carried round the sun, was 
still the governor, whose wisdom pre- 
served in their harmonious order the 
vast system of the world. He ex- 
plained the theories of Stahl and 
Lavoisier, particularly with regard tq 
combustion, and shewed in what 
their difficulties consisted, all of which 
he thought might be obviated by in- 
troducing the positive and negative 
principle, the former ever attaching 
itself to inflammable matter, and the 
negative to oxygen. Sulphur and 
phosphorus, which till lately had been 
regarded as simple bodies, he had 
decomposed, and should be able to 
shew by experiments that they con- 
sisted of oxygen, hydrogen, and a 
certain basis. Charcoal had yielded 
to analysis, and proved to be com- 
posed of the carbonaceous principle 
and hydrogen; the diamond likewise 
was now found not to be pure carbon, 
but ‘consisted of the carbonaceous 
principle and oxygen. Plumbago he 
also ‘thought must be referred to the 
carbonaceous principle, with a small 
portion of iron. He then spoke of 
the importance of the discovery of the 
new metals, Potassium and Sodaum, 
and of the’ still more important re- 
sults to chemistry which these bodies 
promised to produce. In future, he 
hoped to gratify the audience by 
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exhibiting large quantities of these 
specimens. As soon as he had pub- 
lished his late discoveries, the che- 
mists in France and Sweden imme- 
diately repeated his experiments, and 
hit upon a different method of de- 
composing the alkalis, by which the 
new metals were obtained more 
abundantly than by means of the 
yoltaic battery. He tien referred to 
the decomposition of ammonia, the 
base of which, he is understood to 
have said, would combine with mer- 
cury, and in the proportion of only 
the +i part would render that 
metal solid, and by this operation re- 
duce the specific gravity from thir- 
teen, that of mercury to three, the 
specific- gravity of the compound. 
The pboriatic and fluoric fluids, he 
said, had been decomposed, but at 
present the muriatic acid had not 
yielded to the powers of his apparatus, 
though he fully expected it shortly 
would. It was reserved, he said, for 
the present year to prove that the 
different earths, on which we daily 
walk, are also the repository of me- 
tallic bodies: of these he had decom- 
posed four, namely, lime, magnesia, 
strontites, and barytes, all of which 
had produced metallic bases; from 
hence he concluded that the two 
grand principles ever operating in 
nature, are the inflammable and the 
oxygeneous; from which all the phe- 
nomena of volcanoes and other sub- 
terraneous fires might be accounted 
for. Anticipating the results of the 
yoltaic battery, which had gone be- 
yond his expectations, he was proud 
to state that it had originated in the 
Munificente of a few enlightened 
men, and liberal patrons of science. 
The sum of 20,000 francs had been 
devoted by the Court of France for 
a similar purpose; in this country, 
the idea of a subscription was no 
sooner started, than it was cordially 
embraced, and a larger sum was 
raised bere sooner than the national 
treasury in France, under Imperial 
command, could furnish there. The 
promotion of philosophical discovery, 
he observed, was attended with much 
labour and no profit to the student; 
not only his time and attention were 
demanded, but very often an expense 
beyond his reach. “The man of letters 
gequired no such apparatus to pursue 
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his enquiries: the whole moral world 
was his subject. In the fine arts, he 
who obtained fame was sure of ob- 
taining fortune.also. To the expe- 
rimental philosopher, no such objects 
were presented. . His reputation 
might be established after liis death, 
but till then his authority must be 
questionabie. We had, however, a 
consolation of a nobler kind; the 
conviction that he was devoted to the 
cause of truth; that he had eularged 
the human intellect, aud in develop- 
ing the laws of nature, he had de- 
monstrated the wisdom aud beneyo- 
lence by which it was governed. 

The public ought to be apprized 
that the Royal Institution is provided 
with a spacious theatre for the de- 
livery of the public lectures; witha 
chemical laboratory for the use of the 
enquirers; with a collection of spe- 
cimens in mineralogy and geology 
for the use of the students in these 
sciences; with an apparatus room, 
containing instruments, models, a 
library of reference, &c. and reading 
rooms, with the monthly publications 
and daily newspapers. 

The following arrangements, rela- 
tive to the lectures, &c. have been 
made for the present year:— 

The Lectures on Experimental 
Chemistry, Electro-Chemical Sci- 
ence, and Geology, are delivered by 
H. Davy, Esq. Sec. R.8.—Those on 
Mechanical Philosophy, by William 
Allen, Esq. F.R.S.—On Botany, by 
James Edward Sinith, M.D. Pres. 
Lin. Soc. and F.R.S.—Those on His- 
tory and Poetry, by the Rev. W. 
Crowe, Public Orator in the Univer- 
sity of Oxfotd.—Those on Music, by 
Mr. Samuel Wesley.—Those on Per- 
spective, by Mr. George Wood. 

The laboratory, under the inspec- 
tion of the Professor of Chemistry, is 
open to any scientific persous who 
may propose important chemical in- 
vestigations. There a series of ex- 
periments are continually carried on; 
minerals and other substances which 
promise to be of utility, are analysed, 
the voltaic battery, constructed by 
the contributions of some liberal per- 
sons, is of very great power; and it 
will soon be known how far its ope- 
rations can be extended to useful 
purposes. 

The apparatus of the model room 
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is continually increasing. The Library 
of Reference is open every day, ex- 
cept Sunday and Monday, from ten 
o'clock till four; the reading rooms 
are open every day, except Sunday, 
from nine in the morning till eleven 
at night. Here every new publica- 
tion is to be met with; and the lite- 
rary journals and newspapers, foreign 
and English. 

The members consist of five classes; 
the first is full: ladies may belong to 
any of these classes, and subscribing 
two guineas each, are admitted to all 
the public lectures, and to the collec- 
tion of mineralogy and geology, and 
for a small advance in their yearly 
subscription they may introduce one 
or nore of their unmarried daughters. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

A MONG a number of curious 
tx particulars, respecting the fea- 
thered tribes, the following birds are 
recorded, which, as far as the reporter 
has been able to discover, have not 
till recently been found in this king- 
dom, but now claim a place in the 
British Fauna. 

Ardea Vquinoctialis, Ind. Orn. 11. p. 
696. 70—Litile White Heron, Latham, 
Syn. V. p. 93. No. 63. This bird was 
killed in Devonshire, in the latter 
end of October, and is now in the 
museum of George Montagu, Esq. 
Upon dissection, it proved a female. 

Tantalus Viridis, Ind. Orn. 11. p. 
707. 15.—Green Ibis, Lath. Syn. V. 
p. 114.13. This species was shot in 
the interior part of Devonshire, about 
the middle of September i805; it is 
a male, and is also preserved. Whe- 
ther this, the bay, and the glossy ibis, 
are specifically distinct, admits of 
doubt, and requires further investiga- 
tion. 

Scolopar Noveboracensis, Ind. Orn. 
11. p. 723. 32.—Red-breasled Snipe, 
Lath. Syn. V. p. 153. 26. A small 
flock of these extremely rare birds 
made their appearance on the Devon- 
shire coast in the spring of 1803, one 
of which was shot near the residence 
of G. Montagu, Esq. Soon after this 
he received information that a similar 
bird had been shot near Weymouth 
in company with several others; and 
the skin of a third was sent him which 
had been killed at Sandwich, in Keat, 
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probably belonging to the same flock, 
as the number seer on that coast, 
tallied with what was seen in Devon. 
shire, allowing for those that were 
shot. 

Glabeola Austrica, Ind. Orn. 11. p, 
753. 1.—Austrian Pratincole, Lath. 
Syn. V. p. 222. t. 85. A bird of this 
species has been shot at or near 
Liverpool, and is now in the museum 
of Lord Stanley. A publication, it is 
said, will soon make its appearance, 
in which the particulars of the cap- 
ture of this bird will appear, together 
with a very excellent figure of the 
same. 

Experience from ocular demon- 
stration has at last been able to col- 
lect materials concerning the natural 
history of Sylota Provincialis, which 
serves to evince that M. de Buffon 
was misled, and that in fact, little was 
known of the habits of this elegant 
little warbler till the present disco- 
veries. 


WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


\ T their meeting on the 10th of 


December, the secretary read a 
communication from the Rey. John 
Fleming, of Bressay, describing a 
Narwhal, or Sea Unicorn, of the 
species denominated le norwhal micro- 
cephale, by M. Lacepede, which had 
lately been cast alive on shore at 
Weisdale Sound, in Zetland. The 
description was accompanied by a 
correct drawing of the animal, which 
is ordered to be engraved. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Office-Bearers of this Society 
for 1809: 

President, R. Jamieson, Esq. Prof. 
Nat. Hist. Edin.—Vice Presidents, 
Dr. Wright, Dr. Macknight, Dr. 
Barclay, and Pr. Thomson.—Of the 
Council, General Dirom, Colonel 
Fullarton, C. 8, Monteith, Esq. Dr. 
Hollies, Dr. Yule, James Russel; Esq. 
C. Anderson, Esq. C. Stuart, Esq.— 
Treasurer, P. Walker, Esq.—Secre- 
tary, P. Neill, Esq. 

Mr. Mackenzie, jun. of Applecross, 
a member of this society read a short 
account of the coal-formation in the 
vicinity of Durham. According to 
the accurate description delivered by 
this gentleman, the rocks appear to 
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belong to the oldest coal-formation 
of Werner. He also explained what 
the miners mean by creep, and ex- 
hibited specimens of the different 
rocks, with a section of the coal- 
mine of Kipia, in which both the 
miners, and the scientific names of 
the different strata were inserted. 


At the same meeting, Dr. Ogilby, 
of Dublin, read the continuation of 
his mineralogical description of East- 
Lothian. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


TYXHE Directors of this patriotic 
and useful Establishment have 
lately met at their Gallery, for the 
purpose of adjudging the premiums 
offered for the three best pictures 
and model, executed in the preceding 
year, in the four following classes, 
viz. 
Ist. For the best Picture in His- 
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torical or Poetical Composition, 50 
guineas. 

ad. Ditto in Familiar Life, ditto. 

$d. Ditto Landscape, ditto. 

4th. For the best Model in Heroic 
or Poetic Coinposition, ditto. 


The following decisions, we under- 
stand, took place:— 

To Mr. G. Dawe, for his Picture 
of Imogen, from Cymbeline. 

To Mr. W. Sharpe, for his Picture 
of the Music- Master. 

To Mr. J. Linnell, for his Land- 
scape, 

To Mr. S. Gahagan, for his Moded 
of Sampson breaking the bonds. 


The above performances remain 
the property of the respective Artists. 
This judicious and patriotic spirit of 
rewarding native talent cannot fail 
of accelerating the great object of the 
British Lnstitution, namely, the esta- 
blishment and perfection of the fine 
arts in this country. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. &c. 


\ R. Topp's new edition of Mil- 
n ton is very nearly ready for 
publication. ‘The same gentleman's 
Observations on Gower and Chaucer, 
are in the press. 

Lord Valentia has printed two vo- 
lumes of his Travels; the whole will 
appear about May or June next, in 
three quarto volumes. 

The following new works are on the 
eve of publication: —Dr. Hales’s first 
volume of a new Analysis of Chro- 
nology; Dr. Popham's Remarks on 
various Texts of Scripture; Dr.Kidd's 
Outlines of Mineralogy, in two oc- 
tavo volumes; Dr. Nott’s edition of 
the Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surry; and Mr. Edgeworth’s work on 
Professional Education. 

The London booksellers having 
completed Hollinshed’s Chronicle, 
that of Hall is nearly ready, and 
Grafton is in the press. 

A new Gramuinar, entitled, The 
English Tutor, written in familiar 
letters, and intended particularly for 
Ladies Seminaries, by Mr. W. C. 
Oulton, author of the Traveller's 
Guide, &c, will shortly be presented 
to the public. 


A volume of burlesque, dramatic, 
and miscellaneous’ Poems, by the 
same gentleman, is now'in the press. 

The Rev. Mr. Plumptree of Clare 
Hall intends to publish four Dis- 
courses on the Stage, lately preached 
by him at Cambridge. 

The Medical and Chirurgical Soci- 
ety of London intend shortly to 
publish the first volume of their Re- 
cords. Some very valuable contri- 
butions from practitioners of first- 
rate-eminence 1n the metropolis, will 
thus meet the public eye. 

Mr. James Mornson, of Glasgow, 
intends to publish the General Ac- 
comptant; or, a Complete Course of 
Mercantile Computations and Ac- 
comptantship, adapted to modern 
practice. He is also engaged on 
Popular Elements of Book-keeping. 

A complete and comprehensive 
Dictionary of the Fine Arts, to in- 
clude accounts of the arts in theory 
and practice, and their professors in 
all ages, by Mr. James Elms, is pre- 
paring for the press. 

Mr. Thomas Mortimer, author of 
the work, called Every Man his Own 
Broker, published fifty years ago, is 
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preparing a legacy to the world, viz. 
a new Dictionary of Trade, Com- 
merce, and Manulactures. This is 
expected to constitute a commercial 
library of itself, and excites asto- 
nishment that such a useful publica- 
tion should have been .delayed so 
long. ' 

An Historical Survey of the Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities of France, with a 
view to illustrate the rise and progress 
of Gothic architecture in Europe, a 

‘work which long engaged the personal 
inspection of the late Rev. G. D. 
Whittington, of Cambridge, is now in 
the press, being completed by some 
judicious and honourable triends. 

A member of the University of 
Oxford has announced for publica- 
tion, Lindley Murray Examined; or, 
An Address to Classical, French, and 
Iinglish Teachers; and grammatical 
errors in Mr. Murray’s Grammar are 
pointed out; slowing, at the same 
time, the necessity of an English 
Grammar, that will lead to the gram- 
mar of any other language, without 
violating the purity of the English. 

A new selection of the most fa- 
vourite pieces, under the title of The 
Muse's Bower, will shortly be pub- 
lished in four small volumes. 

Mr. Macartney intends to publish 
a smal! work on the Relation between 
external and internal parts, by which 
the situation of any important blood- 
vessel, nerve, &c. may be precisely 
ascertained in the living body. To 
be illustrated by plates, &c. 


ARTS, sciences, &c. 

An aperient Chalybeate Spring has 
lately been discovered near Begging- 
hall, Norwood, which, from the aua- 
lysis and repeated trials made by Dr. 
R. Reece, and others, is likely to 
prove a discovery of the greatest im- 
portance, particulaviy on account of 
its contiguity to London. In con- 
stitutional diseases, especially scro- 
tulous affections, inflammatery,gouty, 
aud bilious habits, eruptions, or 
leprous complaints of the skin, and 
such constitutions as have been im- 
paired by long- residence in hot cli- 
mates, or by the too liberal use of 
spirituous liquors, it has prove: more 
beneficial than any other spa water 
in this kingdom, and has effected 
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cures in cases of scrofula, and dis. 
eased livers, which appeared to the 
Facult} hopeless. 

The Lovers of the Fine Arts will 
be gratified in the course of this 
month with Miss Linwood’s splendid 
Exhibition of Pictures of her own 
production, in two magnificent rooms 
on the north side of Leicester-square, 
‘T'wenty new pictures are in readiness, 

From the following Extract it will 
appear that, if the paintings of the 
twelve Caesars which have lately heen 
brought into public notice, and which 
have been the subject of general con- 
versation among the admirers and 
patrons of the Arts,.be genuiné, they 
most probably formed a_ principal 
ornament of the Royal Palace in the 
reign of Charles [. The extract is taken 
fromthe History of the Entry of Mary 
de Medicis, the Queen mother of 
France, into England, Anno 1638, 
translated from the French of the 
Sieur de la Serre, published 1639.— 
After detailing the magnificent entry 
of Mary de Medicis, a short descrip- 
tion of London is given by the au- 
thor, which, speaking of the Royal 
Palace, he says ‘‘a gallery open at 
both sides, through which lay the 
way to the Great Chape!, was also in 
the suite from the Queen's Chamber, 
as a place destined for a private walk, 
and, where the mind might be deli- 
ciously diverted by the number of 
rare pictures with which its walls 
were covered. And among others, 
the twelve Casars by the hand of 
‘Titian, were much admired ;- | say the 
twelve, notwithstanding this famous 
painter only drew eleven, since Mon- 
sieur the Chevalier Vandheich has 
represented the twelfth, but so di- 
vitely, that to me to adinire it seems 
too little; for as he has in this work 
raised up Titian from the dead, the 
miracles of his. industry make it 
inestimable.” 

Wilkie has been employing himself 
on a picture representing a child with 
a cut finger, and the grandmother 
binding up the wound. itis painte 
with his usual excellence. 

Northcote is painting a portrait of 
Captain Seymour, whose recent gal- 
lantry in the Avethyst will live for 
ever in the naval records of this 
country. The same ingenious artis 
is proceeding in his whole-lengtlt 
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portrait of Sir Charles Brisbane, 
which we noticed some time ago.— 
Both of these pictures will do honour 
to the artist, and it is to be hoped 
that they will both come to the en- 
graver, as the public in general will 
always be gratified with the sight of 
British Heroes. 

The Honourable Basil Cochran, of 
Portman-square, has made consider- 
able improvements jm warm-water, 
yapour,- and. air-baths. They are 
constructed in his own house, and 
the many complaints removed by 
them have induced him to prepare a 
model and engraving for the further 
benefit of the public. 

Mr. George Singer has by some 
recent arrangements considerably im- 
proved the original plan of the Scien- 
tific Institution, Prince’s-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, where in future the 
public Lectures are to be assisted by 
courses of private instruction, and 
conversations on the various subjects 
of philosophical inquiry; to be se- 
verally illustrated by an extensive 
collection of instruments. Electrical 
and chemical researches will engage 
the attention of the pupils in the 
ensuing season, with the particular 
view of developing aud explaining the 
new experiments. 

Practical substitution of Gas for 
Light instead of Candles—Mr. B. 
Cook, of Birmingham, has invented 
an apparatus, which consists simply 
of a small cast-iron pot, of about 
eight gallons to receive the coal, and 
a cast-iron cover, which is luted to 
it with sand. The gas passes through 
water, into the gasometer or reservoir, 
which contains about four hundred 
gallons, and by means of old gun- 
barrels, he conveys it all round his 
workshops. The saving by it he com- 
putes at three-fifths. But he thinks, 
if erected on a smaller scale, the sav- 
ing to the manufacturer would be 
equally great; for the poor man, who 
lights only six candles, or uses only 
one lamp, will find it cost him only 
ten or twelve pounds, which he will 
nearly, if not quite, save the first 
year. The pipes, if made of old gun- 
sarrels, should be once a year, or 
ence in two years, coated over with 
tar, to keep them from rusting; thus 
they may last half a century. Mr. 
Cook thinks a spirit may be made 
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from the tar of the coal, to substitute 
for that brought from Russia, and 


-used by a number of japanners, &c, 


&c. that article having advanced 
from 3s. 6d. to 20s. per gallon since 
the interruption of our trade with the 
north. Great merit is attached to 
Mr. Cook for making and publishing 


this valuable experiment. 


The Massdolah boat, commen on 
the coasts of Hindostan, has justly 
attracted the notice of the Europeans. 
To appearance, any other vessel 
would be sater om the water than this; 
but the fact is that no other boat dare 
venture over the violent surf which 
breaks along the sea shore at Fort St. 
George: It is unique in its construc- 
tions eqdally unlike the solid canoe, 
and the European invention of 
caulked vessels. It is flat-bottomed; 
and its planks are literally sewed to- 
gether with the fibres of the kyar 
rope, made from the cocoa-tree. The 
stitches not being very close, each 
boat is provided with a baler. These 
boats are used to convey goods and 
passengers to and from the ships in 
the Madras roads, and on their return 
are sometimes thrown with such 
violence against the shore, that if 
their singular construction did not 
prevent the effects of the shock, they 
must inevitably be dashed in pieces. 
The steersman stands on the stern of 
the vessel, and the rudder is simply 
anoar. The dexterity with which he 
balances himself in a heavy sea is 
truly astonishing. Upwards of an 
hundred and twenty of these boats 
are used at Madras. 


East Indies. 
The Abbé Dubois, who escaped 


from France during the revolution, 
and has since resided in the Mysore 
country, has completed a valuable 
work on the various casts of India. It 
has been inspected aud highly ap- 
proved by Sir J. Mackiptosh, and other 
literary characters in India, and re- 
commended by them to the notice of 
government, who have agreed to pur- 
chase the manuscript at their ow 
expense. Being written in French, 
the translation of it is entrusted to a 
siitaly officer of consequence and 
aniitty, 
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France. 

In the department of experimental 
philosophy, the French have lately 
displayed in common with some other 
naturalists, a degree of ingenuity 
bordering upon inhumanity; this is 
apparent from the following extract 
from a paper presented to their Phi- 
losophical Society :— 

** Gentlemen.—On the 927th of 
May, 1808, at nine in the morning, 
the weather being very serene, I cut 
off the entire heads and horns of 
twenty snails, and of twelve of the 
naked kind, without shells, of a dark 
brown colour; at the expiration of 
fifteen days two of my snails shewed 
the rudiments of a new head, and be- 
gan to feed; their antenea, or horns, 
began to bud; they were in good 
health, but did not lengthen their 
necks when they eat; half my naked 
or unshelled snails died; the re- 
mainder of the unshelled ones crawl 
about, and climb up a wall; they also 
Jengthen their necks, but the head 
has appeared on one only. I have 
great hopes of applying the experi- 
snent to some other animals with the 
same success. I shall send you an 
account of any further success I may 
meet with. 

“ Note.—I believe the vital prin- 
ciple to be in a certain joint in the 
neck, and that I had not severed the 
head in that particular spot in those 
which died, but shall try to ascertain 
it.” 

Since the above has been made 
public in Paris, thousands of young 
Anatomists are searching for the joint 
which contains the principle of life, 
and millions of unfortunate snails 
have been decapitated. Another 
Naturalist and Anatomist has’ begun 
to behead frogs, but the success of his 
experiment Js not yet knowz. 

Germany. 

telative to the Agricultural State 
of this great portion of the continent, 
though it has with Poland been 
deemed the granary of Europe, it ap- 
pears from the observations lately 
mude by M. Voght, that both these 
countries, from the circumstances of 
the times, have declined in fertility, 
as they have increased in military 
strength. The greatest number of 
estates in Germany, he intimates, are 
cultivated by a set of pecple very 
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little better than slaves. We are also 
reminded that the “ present times 
are not favourable to agricultural 
pursuits or refinements; and that the 
whole edifice of society, every where 
is tottering.” Hitherto, however, 
Great Britain may derive comfort 
from comparing its condition with 
that of the inhabitants of the rest of 
Europe. 
Holland. 

The Haerlem prize-medal, value 
42 guineas, awarded by Teyler’s The- 
ological Society to the Rev. Cesar 
Morgan, M.A. now D.D. for his Dis- 
sertation, intituled, ‘‘ A Demonstra- 
tion that true Philosophy has no 
tendency to undermine Divine Reve- 
lation, and that a well-grounded phi- 
losopher may be a true Christian,” 
was presented by him to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Nov. 16, and is 
deposited in the Public Library. 

Spain. 

The extreme stupidity of our late 
allies, appears in a point of view ex- 
tremely prominent, by the following 
letter from Madrid of a very recent 
date: 

** The Spanish theatre still retains 
many of those mysteries which found- 
ed the dramatic art in Europe. Las 
Profecias de Daniel, form at present 
a favourite spectacle, and certainly no 
subject could be better adopted for 
combining a splendid variety of 
pageantry in one oratorio, or sacred 
opera. The Jubilee of adoration to 
the golden Colossus of Bel, the flam- 
ing auto da fe for the refractory holy 
children, the voluptuous dances ex- 
hibited during the meal of Bel- 
shazzar, the sacrilegious use of the 
chalices from Jerusalem, the sudden 
wrath of heaven, the gloom, the 
thunder, the shadowy hand writing 
on the wall, in characters of lurid 
fire, and the armed irruption of the 
besiegers to renew a scene of purer 
triumph, form a series of picturesque 
magnificence, which you would enjoy 
to see repeated some Sunday evening 
at Drury-lane. To the popularity of 
this play, may be ascribed the cou- 
tinual allusions of the Spanish _patri- 
otic writers, te the seizure and ‘sup- 
posed) profanation of sacramental 
vessels by the French. 

‘** Another new and véry singular 
drama opens with Bonaparte, who 
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soliloquizes about Spain. Allegorieal 
dzmons stand watching around, and 
when he has confessed the whole 
atrocity of his purposes, they seize, 
and carry him off in a fiery car to the 

lace of torment. Next appears 

erdinand the VIL; a ballet of Angels 
listen to his promises of virtuous sway, 
and crown him during their dance 
with wreaths of victory. Finally ap- 
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pears King George the Third, who 
declares his horror for the tyrant, his - 
affection for the virtuous and native 
monarch, and who is entertained by 
St. Jago and the Virgin Mary, or by 
figures representing the genius of 
Spain, and that of Christianity, with 
a performance in full chorus of God 
Save the King.” 





MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Cuartes GRIGNON, Esq. 


HIS eminent artist died at Leg- 
horn, in 1804, on his return 
from Rome, after a residence there of 
many years. He was the son of 
Thomas Grignon, a mathematician 
and horologist of unrivalled excel- 
lence, said to have descended from 
the illustrious Ademare, who, ac- 
cording to the custom of France, be- 
coming possessed of the lordship of 
Grignon, assumed that name. Charles 
Grignon was born in 1754, in Russel- 
street, Covent-garden. At seven 
years of age he was able to copy some 
fine prints of Hogarth’s in such a 
masterly manner as to attract the 
notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds. At 
fifteen he gained the honorary silver 
pallet from the Society of ‘Arts, for 
the best drawing of the human figure; 
though it should have been observed, 
that when only thirteen years of age, 
his father placed him under Cypriani, 
of whom, he was at all times the 
favourite elect. In August +769, he 
was admitted a student of the Royal 
Academy; and in 1780, he gained 
the gold medal for the best historical 
painting with great applause, though 
there were fourteen or fifteen com- 
petitors, he subject was the choice 
of Hercules from Ahe Greek of Pro- 
dicus; to make his piece more clas- 
sical, he divested it of every emble- 
matical allusion, the club excepted. 
On these occasions a trial sketch is 
given, always made in the presence 
of the president and council; and 
that no previous assistance may be 
obtained from the more experienced 
students, the subject is not announced 
till they are called before the council. 
This trial sketch was the Angels ap- 
pearing to Abraham, when they pro- 
mised him a son in his old age. In 
this, young Grignon acquitted him- 





self much to the satisfaction of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. After this he was 
sent out by the Academy, for three 
years study at Rome, where he soon 
engaged upon a large historical com- 
position of the attack on Captain 
Cook by the natives of the Island of 
Owyhee. ‘The scenery he sketched 
from the description of Lieutenant 
Hargist, who was on shore at the 
time of the captain's death. 


Grignon chose the moment pre- 
vious ‘to this catastrophe; three of 
the party being then killed, others 
wounded, and Captain Cook in the 
attitude of attempting to undeccive 
the Islanders. This picture. owing 
to Grignon'’s nice criticism, was 2 
long while under hand:. even his 
grand work, for the same reason, 
though undertaken under the patron- 
age of Lord Chive, was at length left 
unfinished, probably at Rome. The 
subject of this noble picture was 
Prometheus chained to a rock, a prey 
to vultures, &«. The finished study, 
however, was at length completed; 
and, after twice suffering quarantine 
at Leghorn and London, remains in 
the hands ef the brother of Mr. 
Grignon, at the house of their late 
father, in Russel-street, Covent-gar- 
den. Here also will be found anho- 
ther finished study of Homer reciting 
his poems at the tomb of Achilles; 2 
picture ordered by Lord Berwick, 
and which, like the Prometheus, was 
to have its figures larger even than 
life; but in consequence of the first. 
French revolutionary inroad into Italy 
where Grignon thought, without any 
~-undation, that it would be unsate 
tex him to stay, they were left in his 
study in the vineyards, where he oc 
cupied the house of Raphael. 

Mr. John Penn, of Stoke Park, near 
— had some drawings exes 

2 


cuted by young Grignon of the most 
celebrated Greek marbles of a Co- 
lossal size. For Lord Clive he exe- 
cuted two drawings; one the Collel- 
lato, or the fatal effects of a Roman 
quarrel, near the Porto del Popolo; 
the other the Salterello, or an Ita- 
lian party performing that favourite 
luxurious dance. At length he 
thought proper to quit Rome for 
Palermo, which proved the happy oc- 
casion cf his being introduced to 
Lord Nelson, when mentioning. his 
anxiety about the cases of pictures 
which he had on board the Tigre 
pollaca, his lordship exclaimed,— 
** Grignon, this is a national con- 
cern,” and, calling for paper, wrote 
to the Goyernor of Gibraltar for a 
convoy for the pollaca: this hap- 
pened at- Sir William Hamilton's 
table. On the 7th of Feb. 1799, 
Lord Nelson being at Palermo, sat to 
Grignon for his portrait. The draw- 
ing is now in his brother's study, as 
are also two exquisite drawings in 
pencil of Lady Hamilton, in attitudes 
the most noble that can be jmagined. 
On the 2ist of August 1799, Mr, 
Grignon returned to Leghorn, where 
he remained four yeass happy in his 
friends, and studious as well as for- 
tunate. 

While at Leghorn he undertook to 
paint for the guardians of a church, 
a picture. The subject he chose was 
that of Elisha ascending in the cha- 
riot of fire, while the son of the pro- 

het with extended arms is catching 
bis falling mantle. Jordan winds in 
the back ground with great sublimity 
and grandeur; the cartoon was finish- 
ed in black chalk ina great manner, 
but Grignon was not destined to live 
to finish the picture, being seized on 
the 29th of October 1804, with a 
malignant fever, and died there after 
an illness of only four days. He was 
buried the next day in the ground 
belonging to the English factory, by 
his intimate friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Hall, chaplain to that establishment. 
The fever which carried him off had 
been so malignant for some time 
before, that people even shunned cach 
other; and many went up to Pisa to 
avoid the disease, as Mr. Grignon 
was advised to do, but wanted the 
resolution; and taking leave of Mr. 
Littledale, when he went to Pisa, Mr. 
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Grignon then had the fever on him, 
though he did not perceiye it, ob- 
serving, “‘ it was only a head-ache.” 
Mr. L. died of the same species of 
fever at Berbice, in South America, 
precisely that day three years. 

Mr. Grignon, who was allowed “ to 
be rather inclined to melancholy,” 
when the French were at Leghorn ip 
1802, waited on the General, to express 
his fears; the General replied with 
great urbanity,—‘* You need not, Mr, 
Grignon, be under the least appre- 
hension: yourself and property are 
perfectly safe: you have always con- 
ducted yourself with great prudence 
and propriety, and we do not make 
war with the arts.” 

The artist bowed, returned to his 
house to pursue his profession, and 
like Parmeziano, received nothing 
from the invading soldiers but their 
admiration. Mr. Grignon in his per- 
son was about five feet six inches in 
height, well proportioned, with a 
countenance of great expression; he 
was humane in his disposition, but 
rather slow in his studies. 


Mr. J. IRELAND, Author of the Tilus- 

trations of Hogarth, &c. §c. 

HIS gentleman, who died in the 

vicinity of Birmingham, where 
he had recently retired from his re- 
sidence at Brompton, was born at the 
Trench farm, near Wem, in Shrop- 
shire, in a house which had been 
rendered somewhat remarkable by 
having been the birth-place and 
country residence of Wycherley the 
poet; and is descended from a race 
that were eminent for their consci- 
entious adherence to their religious 
principles. His mother was the 
daughter of the Rey. ‘Thomas Hol- 
land, and great grand-daughter of the 
Rev. Philip Henry. Mr. 1. discovered 
a strong predilection to letters and 
painting, but his friends thought he 
had also a turn for mechanics, and 
therefore determined to make him 4 
watchinaker, and to that business he 
was accordingly devoted.—W hen very 
young, he married an amiable and 
estimable woman, of a turn and 
temper exactly congenial with his 
own, and, with every prospect of 
success, engaged in an extensive 
business. Jn this, though his con- 
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nections were numerous, and his 
knowledge of his art indisputable, 
he was not successful, For pictures 
and prints he had an enthusiastic fond- 
ness, and in each class, especially in 
the works of Mortimer and Hogarth, 
had a well-selected collection; and of 
books, a well-chosen library. He 
lived on terms of the most unreserved 
intimacy with many men that were 
eminent in the arts, at the bar, and in 
the church: and at his table were to 
be met Mortimer, Gainsborough, and 
Henderson, with many other charac- 
ters highly distinguished for talents 
and taste, most of whom have long 
since 

« Shook hands with death, and call’d the 

worm their kinsman.” 


With Gainsborough he was upon the 
most friendly terms, and that admi- 
rable artist presented to him an ex- 
cellent portrait of Henderson, of whom 
Mr, Ircland was the first protector: 
for in his house this popular actor re- 
sided many years, as a friend and a 
brother, before he could be admitted 
to try his strength on the stage, though 
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aided by every recommendation which 
Mr. Ireland or any of his connections 
could afford him. His Life and Let- 
ters of Henderson were published in 
1786, and are stated in the preface to 
have been the first book he had writ- 
ten. ' 

The next publication with his name 
prefixed, was Hogarth Illustrated, in 
two volumes. For the works of Ho- 
garth, we have already said he had an 
early predilection, so that we can rea- 
dily conceive he engaged in their il- 
lustration con amore.- The hook a- 
bounds with anecdotes, which the aus 
thor’s long connections with men con- 
versant with such subjects enabled 
him to supply. These are generally 
told in an easy and agreeable style, 
and if not always appropriate to the 
print described, have a general rela- 
tion to the subject. For several years 
Mr. lreland had been afflicted with a 
complication of disorders, which ren- 
dered society irksome to him; and 
we ase concerned to hear that his lat- 
ter days were clouded by pecuniary 
difficulties. 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


OW important have been the 
events since our last! Whata 


E 


record for the future historian of this 
country! A glorious cause complete- 


ly lost! England, the deliverer of 
Europe, is not only not able to sup- 
port this title, but she has proved her- 
self to.be unworthy to assume it!— 
What a glorious opportunity was of- 
fered to this country six months ago, 
and how has it been used? If we 
compare together the councils, acts, 
energies and strength of Great Britain 
and France, how must we not be hu- 
miliated at the manner in which our 
immens. resources have been exhaust- 
ed, and to what an idle purpose our 
fleets and armies have been employed, 
Six months ago the flame of liberty 
was kindled in Spain: the whole pe- 
ninsula was in action: the French 
were driven to the northern extre- 
mMity: aud the Gallo-Spanish king 
expected every moment to be forced 
to retrace his steps to Bayonne, and 
to leave the kingdom to the manage- 
ment of an independent people. ‘The 
assistance of England was courted:. it 
Was granted by the cabinct: and the 


whole nation joined most cordially 
in the approbation of the measure. 
The resources of this country were 
immense: a uavy that had the com- 
plete command of the sea; a nume- 
rous army well appointed in every 
respect; shipping to transport them 
without measure. On comparing toge- 
ther the situation of the French, Eng- 
lish, and Spaniards six months ago, it 
would have seemed impossible, that in 
the month of October a single French- 
man should have been left in Spain. 
The fact is, that Bonaparte was 
taken by surprise. The insurrection 
in Spain was totally unexpected by 
him. He was not prepared to senda 
sufficient number of troops to preserve 
the positions taken by his brother, 
much less to advance in the country 
to quell the insurgents. Had we been 
in his situation, and he in ours, would 
he have played the game as we have 
done? Would he have lost the oppor- 
tunity of driving an enemy out of 
Spain? Would he have suffered troops 
to be dancing about here and there, 
ships to be wandering to no visible 
purpose? Lyery one will answer, and 
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common sense points it out, that, if 
Bonaparte had had our army and our 
fleet, in less than two months from 
the retreat of Joseph from Madrid, a 
hundred thousand men would have 
been landed in Biscay, cleared the 
country of the enemy, secured the 
passes of the Pyrenees, and establish- 
ed the independence of the Spanish 
nation. 

But what has been our real conduct? 
The Gallo-Spanish king was left to 
occupy at his ease the northern extre- 
mity of the kingdom, and not a single 
English regiment faced a French one 
till Bonaparte had so completely pour- 
ed in his troops, that the whole king- 
dom lay at his mercy. What has thus 
paralysed the energies of this empire, 
and with them the energies of Spain? 
for it is singular, that the moment we 
interfered in its cause, the symptoms 
of failure appeared. At first there 
was a greatness of plan, and a spirit of 
liberty in the proclamations of the 
various provinces: gradually the lat- 
ter subsided, and nothing appeared in 
the contest but the restoration of Fer- 
dinand to the throne, and the esta- 
blishment of the old government with 
all its abuses. Weare not surprised 
at the accusations thrown out against 
the Spaniards for relaxing in the glo- 
rious cause of patriotism. But what 
had patriotism to do with the cause 
of Ferdinand, and a government one 
of the most infamous in Europe. Bo- 
naparte knew better how to ingratiate 
himself with the people; and it was 
not only by the terror of his arms, 
but by the positive advantages which 
he held out to the country that-his 
cause has prevailed. 

It is melancholy to trace the courses 
of the opposing armies. Bonaparte 
had an object in view in every step 
he took. Having joined his grand 
army, he-cleared the way to the right 
and left of him, by a complete defeat 
of Blake on the right and Castanos on 
the left; the actions being fought by 
his Generals. He himself marched 
then with the main army to Madrid, 
meeting nothing in his way of conse- 
quence to oppose him. At Madrid 
there was for a short time a shew of 
resistance; the streets were barri- 
caded, and the people armed. Some 
actions also were fought, in which the 
Fiench were said to haye been severe- 
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ly handled. But it was soon found 
that resistance was in vain. The 
Central Junta and the regular troops 
made their escape to the southward, 
ard the city surrendered by capitula- 
tion. The first article gives us buta 
very poor opinion of the inhabitants, 
and shews that they were unworthy of 
liberty. It claims not only the pre- 
servation of their religion, the Catho- 
lic, Apostolic, and Roman, but that 
no other shall be legally tolerated 
From this article we may conclude, 
that the opposition to the French was 
conducted chiefly by the priests and 
monks and the bigotry of the lower 
orders. The article was granted; and 
the popery crew of that town was as 
much gratified as the no-popery party 
of this country would be on any simi- 
lar act of intolerance and folly. The 
other articles referred chiefly to the 
preservation of property, and the 
usual points of civil liberty, which 
were all granted: the preservation of 
their present laws being allowed only 
till the kingdom bad undergone its 
definitive organisation. 

Bonaparte was very properly not 
contented with a mere capitulation, 
which guaranteed to him the town 
only, as long as he had a strong force 
to overawe it. By one of his masterly 
strokes in politics, he has aimed at 
converting the metropolis into an in- 
strument for the forwarding of his de- 
signs, and a precédent is given for the 
submission of all the towns to his go- 
vernment. Meetings were called of 
the inhabitants in every district, where 
it was proposed that an address should 
be presented to the Emperor, thank- 
ing him for his clemency to the city, 
and requesting him to restore their 
King Joseph to the seat of govern 
ment, that they might be made happy 
under him, and forget the evils that 
had passed. This address was pre- 
sented to the Emperor by the Corre- 
gidor, in the names of the magistracy 
and citizens of the capital. 

Such an opportunity was not lost 
by the hero, whose answer may vie 
with any thing that has been left upon 
the records of history. There is @ 
grandeur in the sentiments and 4 
nobility in the expressions which are 
seldom met with. He expresses his 
pleasure at the address, sorrow for the 


evils which the city had suffered, and 
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his liaste to restore tranquillity. He 
informs them, that be had lessened 
the nuinber of le t royed 
the inquis \famous 
écclesia t ought 
never (9 tte —"t have abo- 
lis rec! t cow vi hy was subrect 
of comniaint pe and the pre- 
sent age. P ts mav ¢ e the 
minds of men usi exercise no 
temporal o jurisdiction over 
the citizers.” } i renee of 
happiness ‘his to Ve do not 
scruple to observe : destruc- 
tion of the inquisitioi the abo- 
lishing of the power of | riests are 
blessings to that count ar out- 


weighing all the evils which they 
have suffered bv the revolution of 
their government. His ab:ogation of 
many civil restraints is no less grand. 
“ Thave abolished the feudal rights, 
and henceforth every man may set up 
inns, ovens, mills, employ himself in 
fishing and rabbit hunting, and give 
free scope to his industry, provided 
he respects the laws and regulations 
of the police. The selfishness, weaith, 
and prosperity of a small number of 
individuals were more ibjurious to 
your agriculture than the heat of the 
dog-days.” 

Those things, in his power to do, 
he tells them he has done; but he 
plainly tells them that he cannot con- 
solidate them into one nation if they 
continue their aversion to France.— 
The Bourbons cannot reign any longer 
it Europe, and it would be easy for 
him to govern Spain by viceroys: 
but he promises to abdicate his rights 
of conquest, if the thirty thousand in- 
habitants of Madrid would assemble 
in their churches, and there take an 
oath of allegiance, support, attach- 
ment, and fidelity to Joseph. This 
determination of the Emperor the 
Corregidor was desired to impart to 
his fellow citizens to desire them to 
make their choice with sincerity, and 
tell him their genuine scntiment.— 
Che result was, that when the Corre- 
gidor returned, the citizens were as- 
sembled in their churches, made their 
choice, and took the most solemn oath 
of allegiance to Joseph. ‘Thus Spain 
is no longer a’ conquered country: it 
is, according to Bonaparte, under its 
legitimate sovereign ; and every city 
will be treated in this manner, the 
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refractory being in future obliged 
most probably to quit the kingdom. ~ 

When we consider what Bonaparte 
has done, and what the Central Junta 
might have done, we are lost in asto- 
nishment at the infatuation of the lat- 
ter. What support can they meet 
with, when no solid amelioration of 
the affairs of the people is to be ex- 
pected from their success, and their 
conduct since they were in power 
could not hold out any encourage- 
ment that resistance, under their aus- 
pices, would be of any avail. Having 
thus composed the people at Madrid, 
Bonaparte made a rapid march to the 
north-west, to drive into the sea, as 
he expressed it, the English. The 
latter had marched in two columns, 
the one from Lisbon, the cther from 
Corunna, and had formed a junction 
somewhere in Spain, north-east of 
Portugal. Neither of them had been 
spectators of the march of Bonaparte 
to Madrid, but they were no obstacle 
to it; and upon the capitulation of 
the capital, they thought it adviseable 
to retreat towards the sea, intending 
to take shipping at either Vigo or 
Corunna. The army of Marshal 
Soult, which had destroyed Blake's 
army, now pressed upon them, and 
from another quarter Bonaparte him- 
self. The retreat was consequently 
precipitate; but the main body reach- 
ed Corunna, seeing at the same time 
their transports entering the harbour, 
and bodies of the French upon the 
summits ‘of the hills. 

A sad task is now imposed upon us. 
We have *» record the melancholy 
triumph of the English army. They 
had retreated before the forces of Bo- 
naparte: what were the amoum of the 
assailants we know not. Our troops 
took refuge in Corunna, it could be 
but fora short time. They were not 
competent to keep the place, and 
without having performed a single 
service in favour of those they went 
to protect, they must re-embark.— 
This was a service of great danger, 
but they were under a General who 
would leave nothing untried to alle- 
viate the miseries of those committed 
to his care, nor would he-avoid danger 
when the protection of his army was 
atstake. Suffice it, the news of this 
melancholy day reached Eng!and, the 
greater part of the army re-embarked; 
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but in their embarkation they were 
assailed by the French, who were re- 
pulsed indeed, in every quarter, in the 
conflict, but our brave general was 
killed, and Sir David Baird, the se- 
cond in command, lost his arm. The 
number of wounded and slain must 
have been considerable. We have to 
regret the loss of General Moore, a 
real general, and of many. of our 
brave countrymen, wiilst Bonaparte 
is triumphing in his prediction, that 
he would in a short time oblige the 
English to take refuge in their ships. 
Thus has ended the ill-fated cam- 
paign. The north And middle of 
Spain, with the whole of Portugal, 
fallto Bonaparte; what resistance can 
be made in the south of Spain, a short 
time will discover. We cannot flat- 
ter ourselves with any hopes that An- 
dalusia will maintain the contest. Bo- 
naparte will every where find adhe- 
rents. The people will compare toge- 
ther their probable condition under 
his government, with that under a 
Ferdinand; and however melancholy 
it may be to submit to a foreign 
power (if such a yoke is lighter than 
their own countrymen) it is not sur- 
prising that it should be preferred, 
especially when it is accompanied 
with the splendor of so much glory. 
It is from this cause that Bonaparte 
has levelled thrones with the ground, 
has ungirded the loins of kings, 
Wherever he goes he meliorates the 
condition of the people, and destroys 
the chains of ancient prejudices. 
Another revolution has taken place 
at Constantinople. The full effects 
of itare notknown. The Janissaries, 
that is the standing army of the Otto- 
man empire, were discontented with 
the last change, and being too power- 
ful for the new Vizier, have confound- 
ed all his plans, and introduced again 
the ancient confusion. The Vizier 
himself lost his life in the conflict, 
and with him, we may say, are flown 
all the hopes that the T'urkish empire 
might be made capable of resisting 
impending danger. ‘The whole ex- 
tent of the revolution is not known. 
One effect will be the annihilation of 
every future attempt to introduce Eu- 
ropean tactics; and of course, the 
moment the attack is made by the 
French, they will march with ease 
from Dalmatia to Constantinople. 
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The abominable manner in which 
Greece has been governed from the 
time that it was overrun by the Turks, 
will reconcile the country to the fu- 
ture change, and the arms of the 
French will be well employed if they 
are turned to that quarter. 

In the north of Europe appearances 
are far from flattering. The king of 
Sweden may receive our money, but 
he cannot depend upon us for any 
effectual assistance. In this situation 
what is he todo? Is he to continuea 
war which will endanger the rest of 
his dominions? There is reason to 
believe, that the joss of Finland, and 
of his estates in Germany, has cured 
him of his chivalrous notions; and 
whet the Baltic is opened by the ge- 
nial warmth of spring, his ports will 
be shut to us. Two allies will then 
remain—the kings of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. Sicily will probably soon fall 
into the hands of the French, for Bo- 
naparte has declared that not a Bour- 
bon shall reign in any place. Sardi- 
nia will fall whenever he chooses to 
attack it, and then he will model Eu- 
rope in the manner that heJikes best, 
and England will not be able to pre- 
vent any of his measures, All these 
evils to our country have arisen from 
former misplaced confidence in an ar- 
rogant minister, and the interference 
of Great Britain in a contest which 
has really belonged to the continent to 
settle for itself. 

American politics have been dis- 
played in a manner which dees not 
please the politicians of this country, 
and thence, we have every reason to 
believe, that they are the best suited 
to the interests of the United States. 
The question of the embargo was the 
first taken up by the congress, and 
very warm and animated debates en- 
sued. The question was sifted to the 
bottom, and the result was, that in the 
choice of evils, the continuance of the 
embargo was the least. It: was not de- 
nied by the advocates of this measure, 
that it was attended with considerable 
inconvenience, but it could not be 
ayoided without entering into a war 
with one of the conflicting nations in 
Europe, and war would be attended 
with far more injury to their national 
happiness than could be compensated 
by partial advantages to their com- 
merce. This is new doctrine to Eu- 
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ropean nations, who, like duellists, 
demand satisfaction upon every ap- 
pearance of injury, and make no ac- 
count of the lives of men -in their 
foolish disputes. How long the 
United States will persevere in this 
line of conduct, it is not easy to say, 
but it is certain that they have with- 
in themselves sufficient for the conve- 
niencies and support of life; and as 
long as they can avoid an intercourse 
with quarrelsome people, the better 
will it be for their happiness, anda 
noble exampl¢ do they present to 
mankind. 

The debates in the United States, 
though warm, have ended with much 
greater tranquillity and satisfaction 
to all parties than those in the house 
of assembly in Jamaica. It will be 
recollécted, that in that island the as- 
sembly ‘possesses powers similar to 
those of our house of commons ; that 
the Duke of Manchester is the go- 
vernor; and that great repugnance 
has been expressed in the country to 
the black regiments. In last May 
was a mutiny in the Second West In- 
dia regiment, which occasioned the 
death of several British ofhcers; at 
the meeting of the house of assembly, 
a committee was appointed to enquire 
into this aftair, on which they made a 
report, and the governor was in con- 
sequence requested to direct the pro- 
ceedings of the court-martial and 
court of enquiry to be laid before the 
house. The commander of the forces 
refused to deliver up these proceed- 
ings, and the house of assembly prayed 
the duke to direct the attendance of 
certain officers to be examined, who 
appeared at the bar, but declined to 
answer any questions, on account of 
the prohibition issued by the com- 
mander of the forces, which they laid 
before the house: Upon this, the 
house resolved itselfinto a committee, 
and drew up some strong resolutions, 
declaring the commander guilty of a 
breach of the privileges of the house, 
and the speaker was directed to issue 
his warrant for the attendance of the 
commander at the bar of the house. 
The next day brought a message from 
the governor, with a letter from the 
commander, to which the former gave 
his unlimited concurrence. ‘The iet- 
ter stated, that the commander could 
not allow the legislative body an au- 
Universat Mag. Vou. XI. 
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thority over the troops, in a military 
point of view; that he had made a re. 
presentation. of the matters in que: 
tion to his majesty’s ministers; and 
should wait the orders of the om. 
mander in chief. Without any dis- 
respect, therefore, to the house, he 
declined to attend, adding, -hat his 
majesty’s service required tis at. 
tendance at head-quarters. T’ “house 
deliberated on this letter wit i closed 
doors, and resolved nem. ¢o#'—That 
the speaker should issue his warrant to 
take the commander into “dstody of 
the serjeant-at-arms, for a ¢oatempt 
of the house; and they made strong 
resolutions in support of its’ rights, 
declaring, that the governor's message, 
joining his concurrence in the con- 
duct of the commander, was a breach 
of the privileges of the house. Just 
as these resolutions were passed, they 
were summoned before the governor, 
who addressed them on the subject of 
the commander, treating it as a ques- 
tion to be solved by the authorities at 
home, and, in consequence, ‘pro. 
roguing the house to the 27th of De- 
cember following. This has of course 
otcasioned a great ferment in the 
‘island, and a stop to much of the pub- 
lic business. The commissioners of 
accounts resolved unanimously, that 
they could not provide for his ma- 
_ jesty’s troops after the 31st of Decem- 
ber, and that a message to this eftect 
should be sent to the governor. They 
directed their agent to dispose of alt 
provisions for the white troops, re- 
maining on hand on the 31st of De- 
cember, and resolved not to raise any 
money for the use of the public until 
the next meeting of the assembly, 
This dispute is of great importance, 
and will not easily be settled; and it 
is to be lamented, that the governor 
should have so completely implicated 
himself in the question, that, in what- 
ever manner it is decided, his future 
government cannot be conducted in 
that easy manner which the good of 
the istand requires. 

The greater part of the remainder 
of America is in no small confusion, 
and this confusion will be rendered 
greater by the news they receive from 
Spain. It is now in our power to ren 
der the conquest of Spain of no use to 
the conqueror, as far as its colonies 
concerned, but we must mot at- 
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tempt to prescribe the constitution 
they are to adopt, and the time seems 
to have arrived for them to choose an 
independent form of government. In 
this case their whole trade will be 
open to us, and we may be the pro- 
tectors of Spanish America. But a 
new scene of politics is opening to 
the world, which time must develope; 
and they, who have been brought up 
to old forms, and are rigidly tenacious 
of them, may lament their disappear- 
ance, but contend in vain against 
nature. 

At home, the attention excited by 
the meeting at Chelsea hospital, on 
the subject of the Convention at Cin- 
tra, has given way to the usual interest 
occasioned by the meeting of parlia- 
ment. The report drawn up by the 
gentlemen at Chelsea did not give 
satisfaction to any party; they dif- 
fered in opinion in some points, but 
all concurred that there was no neces- 
sity for any farther military enquiry. 
The disapprobation of the king on 
some parts of the convention has 
been communicated to Sir Hew Dal- 


rymple, and the nation in general will 


not alter its sentiments. The matter 
will not rest here, though the parlia- 
mentary enquiry will be of as little 
consequence as that of the gentlemen 
at Chelsea. Had three of Bonaparte’s 
generals acted in the same manner 
their treatment would have been very 
different; but it is impossible that a 
similar thing should happen in Bona- 
parte’s army, for in his expeditions he 
takes care to whom he confides power ; 
and three generals, superseding each 
other in the space of a coupte of days, 
is a manceuyre in the art of war with 
which he is unacquainted. 

The king did not meet his parlia- 
ment; his speech was read by the 
Chancellor. It stated the despair of 
terminating the war with safety and 
honour,except by vigorous exertions— 
the bar to negociations for peace, by 
his refusal to commence them with 
the French and Russian emperors, ex- 
cept in concurrence with the Spa- 
niards—his promise to support the 
Spaniards, with whom a treaty of alli- 
ance had been formed—his disappro- 
bation of the Convention at Cintra— 
his reliance on the country for aid to 
the king of Sweden—his hopes of sup- 
ply without any great or immediate 
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increase of the burdens on his people= 
his exhortation to effectual measures 
for the augmentation of the army, by 
which the contest may be terminated 
in a manner compatible with the ho- 
nour of his crown, the interests of his 
allies, of Europe, and of the world, 
In the lords the Earl of Bridgwater 
moved the address in a very weak and 
feeble manner, and was seconded by 
Lord Sheffield. Lord St. Vincent 
then spoke to the purpose, and with 
Yo warmth and animation con- 
emned the administration, whose 
conduct had been guided by a con. 
stant system of vacillation and con- 
tradictory councils, and whose only 
exertions appeared jn the collectin 
of transports, for which they pai 
more than the market price. The 
Convention at Cintra he termed (and 
we agree with him thoroughly in the 
use of the term) the most disgraceful 
transaction that had sullied the navat 
or military annals of this country since 
the revolution. The blame of it he 
attributed to the ministers. He then 
expressed his disapprobation of pri- 
vate confidential letters to persons 
holding commands, and what could be 
worse than the instruction of a mi- 
nister to the first in command, not to 
take a step without the consent of the 
third in command. He accused the 
ministers of ignorance in geography, 
and declared them to be fitter for re- 
turning to school than to directa great 
nation at so critical a juncture; and 
so decidedly was he of this opinion, 
that he declared the house to be defi- 
cient in duty if it did not inform his 
majesty, that if he did not dismiss the 
ministers the country would be lost. 
Having given his sentiments, and 
complained of his infirmity, the old 
peer wished his colleagues a good 
night, and left the house. Lord Sid- 
mouth reserved to himseif the right of 
disapproving the treaty with Spain. 
Lord Grenville thought that a British 
army ought not to have been sent into 
the interior of Spain, and contended 
that, by sending ourarmy, we destroy- 
ed the admirable plan of defence laid 
down in the precautions. But allow- 
ing the propriety of sending troops, he 
condemned ministry for their round- 
about journey by Portugal. of some, 
and the distant landing: of others in 
Gallicia. He could not therefore 
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commend the ministers for either vi- 
gour or skill. On the Convention at 
Cintra he could not speak decisively 
till the proper papers were before the 
house. On American affairs he di- 
Jated at large, expressing it as his 
opinion, that it was the intention of 
administration to drive matters to an 
extremity in America; and he ex- 
pressed a proper abhorrence of the 
abominable maxim in Mr. Canning’s 
letter, that whatever acts of injustice 
may be committed by the enemy, 
gives usa right to commit acts of in- 
justice, equal in degree and extent, 
under the pretence of retaliation. He 
protested against that part of the ad- 
dress which thanked the king for en- 
tering into a treaty with the Spaniards, 
and declared, that if the whole armed 
force of this kingdom were sent into 
Spain, the destruction ‘of our govern- 
ment was inevitable, and we should be 
reduced to the same state as Prussia 
and the vassals of Bonaparte on the 
continent. 

Lord Liverpool asserted, that it 
was difficult to conceive any situation 
which would better warrant hopes of 
ultimate success than that of Spain at 
this day. He defended the equip- 
ment to Portugal, asserting, that in 
every respect, and specifically in the 
proportions of cavalry and artillery, 
it was perfectly competent to the ser- 
vice of its mission; and made a grand 
eulogium on our commercial and 
financial resources. Lord Moira com- 
pared the assistance afforded by mini- 
sters to Spain to the conduct of an 
ally, who, when Scotland was invaded, 
should send his troops to protect Pen- 
zance in Cornwall. He contended 
that a large force should have been 
sent to the foot of the Pyrenees, when 
the French were weak in that quar- 
ter, which would have given an op- 
portunity to Spain to bring forward 
its troops, and defend the passes 
against future invasion. All our ad- 
vantages had been lost by the gross 
mismanagement of the ministers, to 
whom he attributed the culpability of 
the convention at Cintra, and whose 
conduct towards the city of London 
he reprobated in the strongest terms. 
Lord Erskine dwelt chiefly on the 
great re oa of the orders in coun- 
cil, as far as they affected America. 
Several other lords spoke, and the 
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address was agreed to without a di- 
vision. 

In the house of commons Mr. Ro- 
binson moved the address, and, ad- 
verting to the affairs of Spain, con- 
tended that the restoration of Ferdi- 
nand was not incompatible with a 
proper reformation of the abuses of 
government, and he did not think it a 
contemptible prejudice to prefer a 
legitimate sovereign to a foreign ty- 
rant. He was seconded by Mr. Lush- 
ington, who was followed by Mr. Pon- 
souby, the leader of the opposition in 
the house of commons. He declared, 
that never was so little skill, so little 
foresight, and so little success in the 
councils of government, as at present. 
In expending money ministers do not 
want vigour, and they probably have 
sent Sweden its subsidy; but was it 
ever known that the general of afi 
allied army was obliged to quit, in 
disguise, the capital of a king whom 
he came to assist, and take away his 
army without aiming a blow at the 
enemy. The fact was, that ministers 
had neither system, method, nor de- 
sign; they moved troops from one 
end of Europe to the other in a sort of 
pantomimical dance, without effect- 
ing any thing. Thus General Moore 
was carried about from port to port, 
and Sir Arthur Wellesley sailed with 
a sort of adventurous roving com- 
mission. He ridiculed, in pointed 
language, the ministerial arrange- 
ments in Portugal, and the appoint- 
ment of three commanders in chief; 
the facility with which ministers 
could find transports for shipping the 
French to their own ports, and the de- 
lay of them when they were wanted 
for our own army. Their conduct to 
the city of London he represented to 
be as little congenial to the spirit of 
the constitution as to the dignity of 
the august personage in whose mouth 
they put their reproof. A minister 
may = flippant—he may pun and 
epigrammatize when he pleases—but 
when the sovereign feels it his duty to 
declare his dislike of the proceedings 
of any part of his subjects, a gravity 
ought to be observed that would give 
to the rebuke a far different effect 
than the royal answer had upon the 
citizens of London. 

Lord Castlereagh confessed that 
— were open to examination, 
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and like every thing human liable to 
error, but without vanity he might 
say, that they were at least as yood 
as the last. On the expedition to 
Sweden he asserted, that it had been 
sent out at the special instance, and 
on the express desire of the minister 
for Sweden. On the departure of 
General Moore he declined to speak 
farther than that no blame could 
attach to him on the subject. He 
vindicated the campaign in Spain 
and Portugal, and, as to the reception 

iven to the city address, he thought 
it right to check in limine any attempt 
to confound grave matter of enquiry 
with any factious views. Mr. Whit- 
bread remarked on the inconsistency of 
the disapprobation expressed in the 
speech of the Convention of Cintra, 
with the demonstrations of joy by the 
Tower guns on this occasion, and the 
call upon the house to enter into an 
approbation Of the convention with- 
out documents. He reprobated the 
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minister's arrangements in Spain and 
Portugal, and asserted that the whole 
of our conduct towards Sweden ought 
to be an object of enquiry. He 
regretted that no allusion had been 
made to the state of our connections 
with America, and deprecated the 
thoughtlessness of those persons, who 
would engage. us in a war with that 
couptry.. Mr. Canning vindicated 
the conduct of ministers, deprecated 
as much as any man a hostile spirit 
against America, but maintained that 
her neutrality had not been strictly 
impartial. Several other members 
spoke, and the address was carried 
without a division. In neither, house 
did the debates carry much interest 
with them. The usual mode of_par- 
liamentary tactics was observed, but 
neither side seems to-have been so 
well drilled as usual., »-Whilst. they 
are talking, Bonaparte is acting, and 
mutual recrimination tends but little 
to advance our affairs. 





DEATH OF GENERAL SIR JOHN MOORE. 


HIS melancholy event our rea- 

ders will perceive is announced 
jn the London Gazette Extraordi- 
nary, inserted in our Historical 
Chronicle. In addition to this, we 
find that he preserved to the last mo- 
ment the admirable presence of mind 
which has distinguished the whole of 
his military career. From the instant 
he received his fatal wound to the 
moment of his dissolution, he re- 
mained perfectly collected, and con- 
tinued, until conveyed from the field, 
to give his orders with his accustomed 
precision and coolness.’ ‘* He has,” 
to use the language of General 
Hope, “‘ terminated a‘career of dis- 
tinguished honour by a death that 
has given the enemy additional reason 


to respect the name of a British sol- 
dier.”’ 

Fainting with the loss of blood his 
men were removing him to Corunna 
in a blanket, he was met by Colonel 
Anderson, who has since arrived— 
He grasped the Colonel by the hand 
and expressed his wish that he would 
accompany him. The request was, 
of course, complied with, and Colo- 
nel Anderson did, not leave him 
until he expired. 

As an accompaniment to the like- 
ness of the deceased, which embel- 
lishes our present number, we-intend 
iD our next to present to our readers 
a copious biographical account of 
the life and achievements of this 
gallant General. 


——— 


ADDITIONS TO, AND CORRECTIONS IN, FORMER 
OBITUARIES. 


Tue Eart of Liverroot. 
IS Lordship (see p. 561, Vol. X.) 
continued in the possession of 
his fatulties to the last moment, 
though he was incapable of rising, or 
moving without assistance, for some 
ears previous to his decease. - He has 
eft to his eldest son, the present Earl 


15,000/. per annum, of which only 
about $,500/. per annum is in land. 
To his widow, the Countess of Liver- 
pool, only 700/. per annum for life, 
in addition to her former jointure, as 


Lady Cope, of 1,000/, per annum; 
but the present Earl has added 500%, 
more per annum to his father's be- 
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quest; and it is understood that the 
Duchess of Dorset, her daughter, 
adds 300/. per annum more. To the 
Hon. Cecil Jenkinson, his second son, 
he has left 1,000/ per annum, in ad- 
dition to an estate of near 3,0002. per 
annum of which Mr. Cecil Jenkinson 
is already in possession, by the death 
of a relation. To Lady Charlotte 
Grimstone, now Lady Forrester, he 
has left only the 700/. per annum be- 
queathed to the Countess of Liver- 
pool, after her decease. The landed 
property is entailed to all the family 
of the Jenkinsons, in tail. male, to a 
reat extent. The late Earl of 
Fiterpool; though one of the most 
uppopular Ministers and men of the 
present reign, was nevertheless a man 
of profound ability. He rose from 
very narrow beginnings, though of a 
good family. He succeeded to the 
estate and title of Sir Banks Jenkin- 
gon, soon after he was raised to the 
peerage, by Mr. Pitt, in 1786. Asa 
Speaker, he was correct, but not 
eloquent. His enemies compared 
him to a dark lanthorn--a resem- 
blance to which his figure, manner, 


and deportment, bore as much ana- 


very obscure; but the patronage and 
favour of the celebrated Earl of Bute, 
to whom he became private secretary, 
in 1761, brought him forward, and 
made him personally known to his 
present Majesty, soon after his acces- 
sion to the Throrie, Patience, per- 
severance, application, and indefa- 
tigable assiduity in business, supplied 
in him the want of brilliant parts. 
His education had not qualified him 
for contending in Parliament with ° 
Fox; but his speeches were always ° 
full of matter, and to the point. In 
all the departments of commerce, his 
knowledge was profound, and _ his 
ability recognised. During the course 
of the American contest, Lord North 
made him Secretary at War; and he 
was always considered by the Oppo- 
sition of that time, as the secret 
director of the Roya! Counsels, whose 
influence superseded or controuled 
that of the Cabinet itself. No man 
more uniformly enjoyed the royal 
favour, and, at the levee, his Majesty's 
attention to him was always marked. 
Mason, in his Heroic Epistle to Sir 
William Chambers, describing the 
circle at Court, and the anxiety of 


logy as the human figure could do to individuals to attract the attention of 
that machine. For many years past, the Sovereign, says of the crowd 
#debility in his knees prevented him composing it,— 
frory rising without assistance. The « pjeas’d with a single word, nor hope for 
present Earl is his son by Miss Watts, more, 
whose mother is still alive. Lord Though Jenkinson is blessed with many 
Liverpool's house at Addiscombe, a score.”” 
near Croydon, was only a leasehold © He accumulated, in the course of 
property, which goes away at his a long life, and he partly inherited, a 
decease. large fortune. In 1798, he gave in 
Though the first Duke of Leeds 16,000/. a-year to the Income Tax 
and the first Duke of Montagu both Commissioners, as his annual receipt; 
rose from private gentlemen com- but some part of his property died 
moners, to the highest dignity and with him. In his person he was 
rank of the English peerage, yet, few above the ordinary size, and his 
individuals in the history of this manners were unassuming. His pub- 
country have been elevated from a lications on trade and finance were 
private station, and a narrow fortune, justly esteemed, and added to his 
to greater honours than the late Earl reputation, 
of Liverpool. His outset in life was 
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DRURY-LANE. crets than One.” Although the play 

Vy EDNESDAY, Jan. 4.—This is writtenin icy lon ree taste, yet, 

evening a new comedy was as it is not altogether destitute of 

produced, which the epilogue seemed talent, we shall treat it as a first 
to. insinuate was the first attempt of attempt, and try it with ar 

the author, whose nameis unknown, The Fable—-Sir Willoughby Wor- 

called ** Man and Wife; or, moré Se- rett has a daughter by first marriage, 
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and a wifeby a second. His wife is 
perpetyally making large draughts on 

is temper, which being naturally 
fretful, betrays frequent uneasiness 
in answering her demands; and he 
consoles himself for every thing by 
the notion that he has the character 
of a kind husband. Lady Worrett 
wishes her daughter-in-law, Helen, to 
marry Lord Austincourt; Helen pre- 
fers Charles, a naval officer, who is 
stated to be the cousin of his lordship, 
and the son.of Sir Rowland Austin- 
court.—Lord Austincourt is beloved 
by Miss Falkiner, whom he has se- 
cretly married; but who, by the defi- 
ciency of evidence, is unable to prove 
that marriage. A vague report of 
these circumstances reaches the ears 
of Helen; her dislike to his lordship 
is increased by the tale; and Mr. Fal- 
kiner, the father of the rightful Lady 
Austincourt, works so powerfully on 
the mind of Sir Rowland, as to throw 
a most material impediment in the 
way of an union between Helen and 
his lordship. Sir Rowland is in- 
duced to confess that Charles is not 
his son, but is the rightful lord, and 
that the actual holder of the title is in 


fact his own offspring, whom ambi- 
tion tempted him to substitute, while 
yet a baby, for the infant justly en- 


titled to the peerage. A further de- 
velopement is made by O’Dedimus, 
an Lrish attorney, who has heen often 
employed by Lord Austincourt, and 
who relates, that having been comunis- 
sioned to obtain a false licence and 
priest for that nobleman’s marriage 
with Miss Falkiner, he so far departed 
from his instructions, as to procure a 
genuine performance of the ceremo- 
nial. Lord Austincourt, struck with 
remorse, abandons his views on the 
Jarge estates of Helen, and adopts 
the wife of his earlier choice. Helen 
is united to Charles, now Lord Aus- 
tincourt, and Lady Worrett, in conse- 
quence of Sir Willoughby’s exertions 
of his conjugal authority, so far re- 
forms, as at least to rule her husband 
rather by compliance than by opposi- 
tion. O'’Dedimus has a clerk, who, 
though he effects no material purpose 
of the plot, contributes to the liveli- 
ness of several scenes. 

Mr. Elliston was a very able repre- 
sentative of Charles; his manner, if it 
has not the perfect elegance of a 


(January 


highly bred man of fashion, has all 
the ease that can be acquired fora 
naval officer who has been educated 
as a gentleman. Mrs. Jordan, in 
Helen, was pleasing, but not quite 
well bred enough; all her ladies break 
out into the tricks of her hoydens; 
but thus she contrives, even in her de- 
fects, to remind us of her excellencies, 
Mr. Dowton’s performance of his Wil. 
loughby was chaste, natural, and highs, 
ly amusing; and Mrs. Henry Siddons, 
though she had but little to do as the 
wife of the false peer, did that little so 
sweetly, as to make every body regret 
that such a creature should be thrown 
away on Lord Austincourt. Mr. Ma- 
thews was quaint and diverting as the 
clerk. Johnstone, in an honest Irish 
Attorney, afforded much exquisite 
pleasantry, and gave his points with 
his usual whim. Mrs. Jordan per- 
formed with great spirit and vivacity, 
Her taunts in the scene with Lord 
Austincourt were admirable. | Mrs, 
H. Siddons was pathetic and interest- 
ing, and Mrs. Harlowe deserves com- 
mendation for her performance of 
Lady Wiltoughby. 

These incidents are none of them 
original; and the play has not a tura 
of plot, which has not served the pur- 
pose of half a score novels; and the 
incident of the marriage by asupposed 
sham priest and false licence, which 
afterwards turn out to be true, with 
many circumstances connected with 
it, are palpably borrowed from the 
Vicar of Wakefield. 

The characters of the play have no 
originality, unless the want of nature, 
which some of them exhibit, can be 
called so. Mrs. Jordan's part is half 
aromp and haifa lady, treating others 
with the blunt satire of the former cha- 
racter, and expecting to he treated 
with the delicate politeness due to the 
latter. Mr. Dowton's seems to be 
written merely to display the actor's 
exquisite picture of testiness; and 
Mr. Johustone’s is an Irishman, set- 
tled in England as a country attorney, 
where he has all the great men of the 
country for his clients, although he 
pronounces and blunders like a bog- 
trotter, 

The dialogue of the play is now 
and then smart; but it often puns, 
and often labours at patriotism. Every 
speaker has something generous, of 
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something noble to say, and-he must 
out with it. Sentiments like these 
secure the applause of the audience, 
who, in the present play, can readily 
forget whether they are in character 
or not. 

To conclude, the piece is rather 
a sentimental novel dramatized thana 
comedy. It indulges too freely in 
tears, wants a continuity of plot, and 
illustrates no one moral principle. 
So far from correcting the bickerings 
of Man and Wife, although the Man 
has been henpecked during the four 
first acts, and seems to gain his right- 
ful precedence in the last, the Wife 
assures us aside, that her apparent 
subjection is only feigned, and that 
she will govern him yet; and this 
point is, at the dropping of the cur- 
tain, left wholly undetermined. 

We have freely pointed out the 
faults of this first attempt; and we 
have done so the more minutely, that 
the author may, on another occasion, 
employ those talents he certainly pos- 
sesses to better advantage. 

A very good prologue was delivered 
by Mathews, in his best manner. The 
house was crowded in every part. 

A very lively epilogue was delivered 
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in a pleasing manner by Mrs. Jordan; 
after which Wroughton announced 
the repetition of the comedy, which 
was received with very great applause. 
It would be strange if Man and Wife 
could not please for one night. 


HAY-MARKET. 

Saturday, Jan. 7.—This evening 
was performed the tragedy of The Re- 
venge. Mr. Young, as Sanga, exhi- 
bited a striking instance of his merit. 
The gloomy majesty of the character 
was pursued throughout with the ut- 
most consistency, and those fine 
touches, which bespeak true genius, 
appeared in almost every scene. At 
the commencement of the play he 
gave uncommon force to the indig- 
nant description of his injuries; but 
his greatest and most successful effort 
was in the last scene, where he dis- 
covers himself to Alonzo as the enemy 
of his happiness, and the accomplisher 
of his ruin. The savage joy of the 
haughty Moor struck forcibly at the 
heart of every spectator; or ifany did 
happen to be present, without feeling 
the appeal, they were lost in the crowd 
of the approving. 
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él English Botanist’s Pocket 
Companion. By J. Dede. 12mo. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of St. Neot, the oldest of 
ali the brothers of King Alfred. By 
the Rev. John Whitaker, B.D. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of W. Paley. By W. 
Headly. 8yvo. Qs. 

DRAMA. 

Man and Wife; or, More Secrets 
than One:..a comedy, in five acts. 
By S. J. Arnold, Esq. As performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 
Qs. 6d. 

EBUCATION. 

An English Grammar, comprebend- 
ing the 
the Language; illustrated by appro- 


priate Exercises, and a key to the 
Exercises. By Lindley Murray. 2 
vols. 8vo. 11. Is. 

Mentorian Lectures on Sacred and 
Moral Subjects, adapted to the com- 
prehension of juvenile readers; to 
which are added some original mis- 
cellaneous Poetry. By Ann Murray. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Grammar and Analysis of the Pro- 
nunciation of the Spanish Language, 
simplified and reduced to tabular 
form by M. Gassiot, for the. purpose 
of enabling the learner, by means of 
it aud a Dictionary to proceed im- 
mediately to read, correspond, and 
speak in that language. 5s. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in 
which the four principal rules are il- 


rinciples and the Rules of lustrated by a variety_of questions. 


By R. Chambers. 1s. 6d. 
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The Brazil Pilot; or, a Description 
of the Coast of Brazil. Translated 
from the Portuguese of Mansel Pi- 
mentel. To which are added Charts 
of some of its considerable Ports, ne- 
ver before published. 4to. 11. 1s. 

The History of Barbadoes, from the 
first discovery of the Island in the 
year 1605, till the accession of Lord 
Seaforth 1801. By J. Poyer. 4to. 
1). 11s. 6d. 

LAW. 

A Statement of Facts, relative to 
the conduct of the Rev. -John-Clay- 
ton, senior, the Rev. John Clayton, 
junior, and the Rev. William Clay- 
ton. The Proceedings on the Trial 
of an Action, brought by Benjamin 
Flower against the Rev. John Clay- 
ton, jun. for Defamation. With Re- 
marks, published by the Plaintiff. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Report of the Trial at large, Parr 
versus Benson, for Crim. Con. in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Guildhall, 
December 20, 1808, before Lord El- 
lenborough and a Special Jury, in 
which the Damages were laid at 
Thirty Thousand Pounds. 5s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Reports.on the Effects of a peculiar 
Resineni Scirchous Tumours and 
Caucerous Ulcers. By W. Lamb, 
M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

MILITARY. 

Scloppetaria; or, Considerations on 
the Nature and Use of Rifle Barrel 
Guns. By a Corporal of Riflemen. 
8yvo. Qs. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

An Address to the Public upon the 
dangerous Tendency of the London 
Female Penitentiary, with Hints re- 
lative to the best Means of lessening 
the Sum of Prostitution. By W. 
Hale. 1s. 

A Letter, addressed to the Society 
for bettering the Condition, and in- 
creasing the Comforts of the Poor, 
proposing a Plan for improving Dis- 
pensaries and the medical Treatment 
of the diseased Poor. By J. Herd- 
man, M.D. 1s. 6d. 

An Expostulatory Letter to Dr. 
Mosely, on his Report of the London 
College of Physicians on Vaccination. 
By M.T.C. ‘1s. 6d. 

Rebellion in Bath; or, the Battle of 
the Upper Rooms: an heroico-odico- 


tragico-comico Poem, in two Cahtos, 
By the late Peter Paul Pallet. Ato.. 5s, 


Critical Examination of such of the 
Clauses of the Act of 6th of gieorge], 
as relate to unlawful and unwarrant. 
able Projects; demonstrating that'the 
present Joint Stock Companies are 
neither within the Letter nor Spirit 
of that Act. By H. Day. 1s, 


Lectures of a Preceptor to his Pu- 
pils, in a series of Tales; delivered for 
the Instruction and Admonition of 
Youth of both Sexes. By W. Wen- 
nington. 3s. 6d. 

Tales of the Manor. 2 vols. 12mo., 
10s. 

Three Letters, written in Spain, to 
D. Francisco Riguelme, commanding 
the third Division of the Gallician 
Army; Ist, on the Means of supply- 
ing an adequate force of Cavalry; 2d, 
a view of Parties in England, their 
Errors and Designs; 3d, our Conduct 
at Ferrol, at Buenos Ayres, and at 
Cintra. 1s. 6d. 

Public Characters of 1809-10. 8vo. 
10s. 

A Treatise on the Game of Chess, 
containing a regular System of At- 
tack and Defence. By J. H. Sarrat, 
2 vols, 8vo. 18s. 

Abolition of Tithe recomniended, 
an Address to the Agriculturists of 
Great Britain, in which the increasing 
and unjust Claims of the Clergy are 
fully examined and disputed. By R. 
Flower. 1s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Commercial Ha- 
bits of the Jews. 3s. 

A Monument of parental Affection 
to adear and only Son. ByJ. Gilpin. 
38s. 6d. 

Essay on Warm and Vapour Baths; 
with Hints for a new Mode of: apply- 
ing Heat and Cold for the_cure of 
Disease and the preservation of Health; 
illustrated by Cases. By E. Kentish, 
M.D. 4s. 6d. ' 

A Letter to John Haygarth, from 
Colin Chisholme, exhibiting farther 
Evidence of the infectious Nature 
of pestilential Diseases in Grenada 
during 1798, 4, 5, and 6; and_ in the 
United States of America, from 1798 
to 1805. 6s. ; 

NOVELS. 


Falconbridge Abbey : a Devonshire 
Story. By Mrs. Hanway. 5 vols 
il. 7s. 6d, 
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The Hour of Two. By Augusta 
Maria Woodthorpe. 3 vols. 13s. 6d. 
Leontina. By Augustus Von Kot- 
zebue. Svols. 15s. 

The Bachelor. By T. G. Moore. 
3 yols. 15s. 

Corinna of England, and a Heroine 
in the Shade: a modern Romance. 
2 vols. 8s. 

The Tarantula; or, Dance of Fools: 
a serio-comic, mock-heroic, satirical 
Work. By the Author of the Rising 
Sun.- 2 vols. 12s. 

Towers of Lothian; or, the Banks 
of the Carron. A Scottish Legend. 
4vols. 11 

Elia St. Laurence; or the Village 
of Selwood and its Inhabitants. By 
Mrs. Isaacs. 4 vols. 11. 2s. 

POLITICAL. 

Remarks on the Jacobinical Ten- 
dency of the Edinburgh Review, ina 
Letter to the Earl of Lonsdale. By 
R. Wharton, Esq. M.P. 1s. 

Letters from a Member of Parlia- 
ment to his Friend in the Country. 
Letter I. 2s. 6d. 

A Refutation of Pierre . Franc 
M‘Callum’s Remarks on the Royal 
Military College, proving that Insti- 
tution to be a most useful, salutary, 
and excellent Establishment, reflect- 
ing the greatest honour on his R. H. 
the Duke of York. By Lewis Theo- 
philus Peithmann. Qs. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Castlereagh, on the Military. 
K'stablishment of the Country, com- 
paring the existing System with a 
Plan submitted to his Lordship by 
the Author. With Remarks on regi- 
mental Finance. By Samucl Bridge, 
Esq. 9s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. S. Per- 


ceval, being a Statement of the Con- 


duct of his R. H. the Duke of Sussex 
towards Mr.Hague; and of the Causes 
that led to the Prosecution of Mr. 
Woodfall. By T. Hague. 2s. 
POETRY. 

The Mother. A Poem, in five 
Books. By Mrs. West. 12mo. 7s. 

‘The Minor Minstrel; or, Poetical 
Pieces, chiefly familiar and descrip- 
tive. By W. Holloway. 12mo. 4s. 

Poems and Translations from the 
minor Greek Poets and others. Writ- 
ten chiefly between the ages of Ten 
and Sixteen. Bya Lady. 5s. 
Universat Mac. Vou. XI. 
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Poems on various Subjects. By 
H.R. Wood, Esq. _ 5s. 

The Battle of Flodden Field: a 
Poem of the Eighteenth Century. 
By H. Weber. 8vo. 15s. 

The Times: an Ode at tlie Com- 
mencement of the Year 1809. By Jo- 
seph Blacket. 1s. 

The Council of Hogs: a descriptive 
Poem, containing a patriotic Oration 
to the Swinish Multitude. is. 


RELIGION. 

Familiar Discourses upon the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Litany. By a Dignitary of the 
Church. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Credibility of the Jewish Ex- 
odus defended against some Remarks 
of Edward Gikbon, Esq. and the 
Edinburgh Reviewers... By the Rey. 
W. Cockburn, A.M. 9s. 6d. 


A Sermon, on the Duties of public 
Worship, preached at the Octagon 
Chapel, Bath, Sunday, Dec. 11, 1808. 
By J. Gardiner, D.D. 1s. 6d. 


A Sermon, preached at Lambeth 
Chapel, at the Consecration of the 
Right Rev. Father in God, William 
Lort Mansel, D.D. gn Sunday, Oct. 
30,1808. By J. B. Searle, D.D. F.R.S. 
1s. 6d. “ 

The Simplicity. of thé Christian 
Doctrine; a Sermon, preached at 
Dudley, July 19, 1808. By John 
Kentish. 

A Sermon, preached before the 
Grateful Seciety in All Saints 
Church, Bristol. By the Rev. W. 
Shaw, D.D. Is. 

A Sermon on the Equity of Divine 
Providence. By J. Pring, B.A. 
1s. 6d. 

Sunday Reflection. By the Au- 
thor of Thoughts on Affectation. Svo. 
Qs. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Jones's History of Brecknockshire. 

Vol. Il. and final. royal 4to. 41.14s.6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Observations on several Parts of the 
Counties of Cambridge, Norfolk, and 
Essex ; also on several Parts of North 
Wales, relative chiefly to picturesque 
Beauty. Intwo Tours. The former 
made in the year 1769, the latter made 
in the year 1773. By W. Gilpin, 
A.M. 8v¥o.. 185. 
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HISTORICAL 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
London. 


FENHE Session of Parliament was 
opened on Thursday, January 
19, by Commission. After the usual 
forms, and the Commons being in 
attendance, the Lord Chancellor read 
the following Speech :— 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


** We have it in command from 
his Majesty, to state to you, that his 
Majesty has called you together, in 
perfect confidence that you are pre- 
pared cordially to support his Majesty 
in the prosecution of a War, which 
there is no hope of terminating safely, 
and honourably, except through vi- 
gorous and persevering exertion. 

** We are to acquaint you, that his 
Majesty has directed to be laid before 
you, copies of the proposals for open- 
ing a negociation, which were trans- 
mitted to his Majesty from Erfurth; 
and of the correspondence which 
thereupon took place with the Go- 
vernments of Russia and of France; 
together with the Declaration issued 
by his Majesty’s command on the 
termination of that correspondence. 

“‘ His Majesty is persuaded, that 
you will participate in the feelings 
which were expressed by his Majesty, 
when it was required that his Majesty 
should consent to commence the 
negociation, by abandoning the cause 
of Spain, which he had so recently 
and solemnly espoused. 

““We are commanded to inform 
vou, that his Majesty continues to re- 
ceive from the Spanish Government 
the strongest assurances of their de- 
termined perseverance in the cause 
of the legitimate Monarchy, and of 
the National Independence of Spain; 
and to assure you, that so long as the 
people of Spain shall remain true to 
themselves his Majesty will continue 
to them his most strenuous assistance 
and support. 

*« this Majesty has renewed to the 
Spanish nation, in the moment of its 
difficulties and reverses, the engage- 
ments which he voluntarily contracted 
at the outset of its struggle against 
the usurpation and tyranny of France; 
‘ and we are commanded to acquaint 
you, that these engagements have 
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been reduced into the form of 4 
Treaty of Alliance; which Treaty, so 
soon as the ratifications shall have 
been exchanged, his Majesty will 
cause to be laid before you. 

“* His Majesty commands us to 
stafe to you, that while his Majesty 
contemplated with the liveliest satis- 
faction the achievements of his forces 
in the commencement of the cam- 
paign in Portugal, and the deliver- 
ance of the kingdom of his Ally from 


the presence and oppressions of the . 


French army, his Majesty most deeply 
regretted the termination of that 
campaign by an Armistice and Con- 
vention, of some of the articles of 
which his Majesty has felt himself 
obliged formally to declare his disap- 
probation. 

“We are to express to you his 
Majesty's reliance on your disposition 
to enable his Majesty to continue the 
aid afforded by his Majesty to the 
King of Sweden. That Monarch 
derives a peculiar claim to his Ma- 
jesty’s support in the present exigency 
of his affairs, from having concurred 
with his Majesty in the propriety of 
rejecting any proposal for negociation 
to which the Government of Spain 
was not to be admitted as a party. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


** We are commanded by his Ma- 
jesty to inform you, that he has di- 
rected the estimates of the current 
year to be laid before you. His 
Majesty relies upon your zeal and 
affection to make such further pro- 
vision of supply as the vigorous pro- 
secution of the War may render ne- 
cessary; and he trusts that you may 
be enabled to find the means of pro- 
viding such supply without any great 
or immediate increase of the existing 
burthens upon his people. 

His Majesty feels assured, that it 
will be highly satisfactory to you to 
learn, that, notwithstanding the mea- 
sures resorted to by the enemy, for 
the purpose of destroying the com- 
merce and resources of his kingdom, 
the public revenue bas continued ina 
course of progressive improvement. 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“We are directed to inform you, 
that the measure adopted by Parlia- 
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ment in the last Session, for establish- 
ing a Local Militia, has been already 
attended with the happiest success, 
and promises to be extensively and 
permanently beneficial to the coun- 


try. 

“ We have received his Majesty's 
commands most especially to recom- 
mend to you, that duly weighing the 
immense interests which are at stake 
in the War now carrying on, you 
should proceed with as little delay as 
possible to consider of the miost ef- 
fectual measures for the augmentation 
of the regular army, in order that his 
Majesty may be better enabled, with- 
out impairing the means of defence 
at home, to avail himself of the mili- 
tary power of his dominions in the 
great contest in which he is engaged ; 
and to conduct that contest, under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, to 
a conclusion compatible with the 
honour of his Majesty’s Crown, and 
with the interests of his Allies, of 
Europe, and of the World.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF SMITHFIELD 
Market.—A Court of Common 
Council has been held at Guildhall, 
when the Lord Mayor laid before the 
Court a Letter he had received from 
the Right Hon. Eari Bathurst, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, relative to 
the Improvement of Smithfield Mar- 
ket, together with a copy of a Memo- 
rial presented to that Board on behalf 
of the Land Owners, Graziers, &c. 
His Lordship stated, that the Com- 
mittee of City Lands had formerly in 
their contemplation two spots of 
ground in the neighbourhood of Is- 
lington, and which his Lordship had 
since taken a view of, and he thought 
either of them would be a very eligi- 
ble situation for removing the Market 
of Smithfield to. His Lordship re- 
commended the same to the serious 
consideration of the Court. The Let- 
ter and Memoria! were then read, and 
it was referred to the Committee of 
City Lands to examine and report.— 
The Members of the Court, who are 
ex officio Governors of Christ's Hospi- 
tal, reported their proceedings, and it 
was referred to 2 Committee to en- 
quire into the Rights of the Corpora- 
tion to obtain a Reform of Abuses. 

The following is the Memorial on 
which the Lords of Trade grounded: 
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their recommendatory Letter of the 

Plan proposed to the Lord Mayor: 

To the Right Honourable the Lords of 
his Majesty's Prioy -Council for the 
Board of Trade. : 
The Memoriacand Representa- 

T10N of the several Persons whose 
Names are subscribed, being 
Land Owners, Graziers, Sales- 
men, Butchers, and others, inter- 
ested in the business transacted 
at Smithfield Market. 

Sheweth, 

That the ancient Market Place at 
Smithfield is much too.small to con- 
tain the live Cattle necessary for the 
supply of the immeusely increased, 
and increasing population of the me- 
tropolis and its environs. 

That the Cattle often bruise and 
lame, and sometimes trample upon, 
and kill each other, by being confined, 
for hours together, in a crowded state, 
in the Market; and some of them are 
maimed or bruised in a shocking man- 
ner, by the waggons, carts, and drays, 
driven through Smithfield during the 
market hours. 

That the buyers cannot go between 
or amongst the beasts, in their very 
crowded state in the.market, to exa- 
mine them, without the danger of sus- 
taining serious bodily injury. 

That the Cattle sold in Smithfield 
exceed in value five millions sterling 
per annum, and the loss sustained by 
the owners of the Cattle from the 
above-mentioned causes, occasioned 
by want of room in the Market-place, 
is not less than forty thousand pounds 
per annum. 

That many representations have 
been made to the Corporation of Lon- 
don (as proprietors of the Market) for 
redress, and the Corporation have 
caused several applications to be made 
to Parliament, during the last six 
years, for power to enlargé the Mar- 
ket-place, but no act has passed for 
that purpose. “olhhg! 

That, in the last Session, the Corpo- 
ration of London applied for power to 
purchase numerous buildings, to ef- 
able them to enlarge the Market-place, 
and widen the avenues to thesame, at 
an estimated expence of one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, which 
your Memorialists have reason to be- 
lieve is greatly below what the. réal 
= would be; and your Memo- 

2 
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rialists, with other persons interested, 
were willing to submit to a great in- 
crease of tolls, in order to answer that 
very large expenditure, although 
about two acres of ground only would, 
according to that plan, have been 
added to the Market-place, making 
the whole area six acres and a halt, 
whereas your Memorialists are of opi- 
nion that the Market ought to occupy 
an area of twelve acres at least. 

That this expensive plan (which 
would have given considerable relief, 
although it would not, by any means, 
have atforded ample accommodation) 
is now understood to be abandoned, 
wkich compels your Memorialists, af- 
ter having been kept seven years in 
suspense, to. resort to your Lordships. 

That, it having been thought im- 
possible to obtain even the insufficient 
additional accommodation in the Mar- 
ket-place (but at a very heavy ex- 
pence) already stated, and disturbing 
a great number of householders, your 
Memorialists were induced to enquire 
whether another spot could not be 
found convenient, in point of situa- 
tion, in the environs of the city, and 
they have found two such situations to 
the northward, at a short distance 
from. the present Market-place, and 
double the size of it, to which large 
and convenient avenues may be made, 
and at less than one-fifth part of the 
estimated expence of the proposed 

artial enlargement of the present 
Saakes-since. ° 

Your Memorialists presume to hope, 
a inatter of the high importance to 
the regular supply of food for this 
great capital, will not be unworthy of 
the attention of your Lordships, and 
that they may have the assistance of 
your support in an application to Par- 
lament, for a Bill to establish a Mar- 
ket of sufficient extent, and in a con- 
venient situation for conducting the 
business necessary to be transacted, or 
to enable your Memorialists to raise a 
sufficient sum of money for effecting 
the same, on baving such remunera- 
tions from the Tolls of such new Mar- 
- kets, for the money to be raised, as 
may be thought proper and reason- 
able. 

Your Memorialists therefore pray, 
that your Lordships will take the pre- 
mises into consideration, and adopt 
such measures as may be necessary 


[January 


for the obtaining the establishment of 
a New Market of sufficient exteni, 
and in a convenient situation, or of 
investing powers in your Memorialists 
to affect the same at their own ex- 
pence, on such terms and conditions, 
and under such regulations as, in the 
wisdom of Parliament, may be thought 
necessary. 

[Signed by upwards of 600 persons,] 


Great Froons.—The effects of . 


the rapidity of the thaw, which com- 
menced on Tuesday the 24th, will 
be severely felt by many of the inha- 
bitants of Lea, Lewisham, and Dept- 
ford. ‘The snow had fallen in an im- 
mense quantity on the bills and coun- 
try round the two former places, which, 
on thawing, ran off into the Ravens- 
born river av Lewisham, which early 
on Wednesday morning overflowed 
its banks, inundating all the fields be- 
tween that place and Deptford. From 
the water-works, at the top of Mill- 
lane (in: the broad way, which leads 
to the Ravensborn) to the tide-mills 
in Church-street, Deptford (where it 
found vent in Deptford Creek) it 
rushed in torrents in many parts up 
to the chamber windows; chairs, ta- 
bles, and furniture of various descrip- 
tions, were washed away, and carried 
through the creek into the Thames. 
The body of a man was also observed, 
carried forward with the torrent. It 
rushed in an awful manner from the 
fields on the right of Deptford bridge, 
and about nine o'clock became higher 
than the arch of the bridge, in conse- 
quence of which it broke down the 
farepet. and about four yards of the 

ridge gave way, the water stifl rush- 
ing with great fury, in a manner to 
threaten the total destruction of the 
bridge, but meeting no obstruction it 
ran into the river, gradually subsid- 
ing; and about one o'clock passengers 
were able to pass from the broad way, 
over to Greenwich, which -had been 
obstructed for five hours. The water, 
however, still continued to rush over 
the fields, from the hills ana passes, 
under the bridge, with greater velocity 
than the fall occasioned by the water+ 
works at Londou-bridge. ‘The water 
in Mill-lane was as high as the win- 
dow-stools of the ground floor, It is 
reported, a woman and two children 
are drowned at Lewisham; all the 
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gardens, outshouses, &c. within reach 
of the torrent, are entirely destroyed. 

Many families in London and West- 
minster were kept up all ‘Tuesday 
night, by the quantities of water that, 
from the stopping of water-spouts 
and. other obstructions, inundated 
their bed-reoms, &c. 

The low ground of Battle-bridge 
was completely flooded on Wednes- 
day, in consequence of the thaw. All 
the lower parts of the houses were 
abandoned, the inhabitants being 
obliged to retreat to their first floors. 
Horses and carts were employed at 
the toll gate, to carry passengers acrogs 
the road. 

In the neighbourhood of. Kenning- 
ton and Vauxhall, a torrent of water 
has arisen, which, in its progress, car- 
ried away furniture, trunks of trees, 
cattle, &c. and destroyed a great num- 
ber of bridges. The Clapham road 
was rendered quite impassable; seve- 
ral houses were on Wednesday com- 
pletely insulated by the water, and the 
inhabitants unable to obtain provi- 
sions, or to get out of their houses. 

The Serpentine River, in Hyde 

Park, was se swoln, and the arch of 
the-bridge through Knightsbridge, so 
overflown, that the water passed 
through the public house adjoining, 
ina great torrent, compelling the fa- 
mily to take up their residence in the 
first floor. 
_[n Dorset-street, Portman-square, 
the common-sewer has blown up, and 
left adreadful chasm; and the houses 
in the neighbourhood are all under 
water. 

The principal part of Chelsea was 
under water during Wednesday night, 
and yesterday there was no passing 
but by boats and carts, to take per- 
sons to their own homes. The walls 
of several buildings were washed 
down. 

The bank of the Grand Junction 
Canal, at Uxbridge, gave way—the 
particulars of the mischief are not yet 
received 

Other accidents occurred ;° a man 
fell off a house, in clearing away the 
snow, in King-street, Holborn, and 
a similar accident happened at the 
house of Mr. Coster, in Marlborough- 
buildings. 

Nifwbers of children in Somers 
Town (who were sleeping in cellars 
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and kitchens) were obliged to be car- - 
ried on ‘their parents’ backs from 
their beds, owing to the flood. 


Fire at St. James's Patace.. 

On Saturday morning, Jan. al, 
about two o'clock, the attention of one 
of the centinels in the Palace-yard 
was engaged by the violent barking 
of a dog, in the south-east wing of the 
building, and shortly after he observ- 
ed an unusual smoke to issue from the 
spet; an alarm was immediately given, 
and several engines, with their accus- 
tomed alacrity, attend\d. A conside- 
rable time, however, elapsed before 
the necessary supply of water could 
be obtained. At length the expedient 
of procuring a supply of water from 
the canal in St, James's Park, a dis- 
tance of 1000 yards from the confla- 
gration, was resorted to, by placing 
engines at proper intervals, and fore- 
ing the water from one to another, 
through their pipes, in succession, 
from the canal across the Park and 
roval gardens, to the south side of the 
Palace; but the supply thus procured, 
even had it been uninterrupted by the 
obstructionsand accidents which must 
inevitably occur in its progress from 
so’ distant a source, was barely sufli- 
cient to keep the engine nearest the 
fiames at work; and the supply from 
the pipes and pumps on the northern 
side was equally scanty. Under these 
circumstances, the exertions of tlie 
firemen and assistants were directed to 
cutting off the communication, and 
removing the furniture and articles of 
value to the gardens, courts, and areas 
in and about the Palace. 

About three o'clock the roof of that 
part of the building which was on fire 
fell in with a tremendous crash. The 
lead of the roof had previously de- 
scended, in: liqhid torrents, to the 
great danger of the firemen working 
under it. 

The fire appears to have broken out 
in the apartments situated between 
the armoury and his Majesty's private 
entrance into the Palace from St. 
James's Park. 

The flames very soon spread to the 
whole east wing of the inner court- 
yard, on the left-hand side as it is en- 
tered, In this wing were the Queen's 
private drawing-room, bed, and other 
apartments; and adjoining, behind it, 





78 
were the apartments of her attendants 
on the Palace establishment. At the 
end of the wing were some apartments 
of the Duke of Cambridge, which ex- 
tended to the front next the Park.— 
The whole of the east wing of the in- 
ner court-yard was speedily in flames, 
and is entirely burnt down, that being 
the only wing of four in this court- 
yard which is burnt, the others being 
scarcely damaged. 

The Queen's German chapel, situ- 
ated immediately adjoining the con- 
flagration, was not injured, from the 
durability of its construction, and it 
was found extremely useful as a place 
of deposit for such property as was 
saved from the flames. ‘The princi- 
pal sufferers among the royai domes- 
tics are Mrs, Planta. and Mrs. Daven- 
port, who have lost all their furniture. 
The tapestry of the grand drawing- 
room is damaged. ‘The chandeliers, 
looking-glasses, silver plate, &c, are 
safe. 

The inhabitants of the Palace were 
seen running in all directions from 
their apartments half naked, and every 
effort was made to save the furniture 
and effects. Little, however, was 
saved of that part which was on fire. 

Various reports have been circu- 
lated respecting this unfortunate ac- 
cident, as is generally the case where 
the cause is not clearly known. We 
have been at considerable pains and 
trouble to ascertain the origin, and 
so far as information from the best 
sources can be relied on, we believe 
the following may be depended upon 
as facts. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge’s apartments are under 
the Queen's private apartments in St. 
James's Palace. His Royal Highness 
spent the evening at Lady Hagger- 
ston’s on Friday, and réturned home 
to his apartments about two o'clock: 
the porter, who was sitting up for him, 
had, for some time previous to the 
Duke's teturn, perceived a strong 
smell of fire, and, not being able to 
discover from. whence it proceeded, 
when the Duke came home, he ¢com- 
mmunicated to him his suspicions that 
some part of the Palace near his 
apartments was on fire. The Duke 
agreeing with the porter, from the 
sulphureous smell, proceeded to ex- 
amine his apartments, but could not 
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perceive any thing that had the least 
appearance of fire. He therefore 
went out into the palace-yard, and 
from thence into the yeoman's guard. 
chamber, which commanded a fyll 
view of the premises over his apart- 
ments, and he discovered the flames 
arising through a window; his Royal 
Highness in consequence gave notice 
to the guards, and ordered the drum- 
mers to beat an alarm to arms.—The 
notice roused all those in and about 
the Palace. 

It has been reported, that the fire 
broke out in the bed-room of a ser- 
vant of Miss Rice, one of the assistant 
dressers to Her Majesty; but there is 
every reason to believe it 3s without 
any foundation, The young woman 
alluded to, it appears, was to have 
gone to Windsor on Friday, but on 
account of the Royal Family removing 
to Windsor on that day, she could not 
procure a place in any of the coaches; 
she therefore took a place to go by one 
of the Saturday's coaches. Although 
some doubts were entertained, on Sa- 
turday morning, respecting the safety 
of this young woman, none remain 
now, as it is ascertained that she was 
burnt in her bed, in a yoom in the 
Queen's private apartments. Reports 
never lose by circulating, and Miss 
Rice's servant being burnt, was con- 
verted into Miss Rice; this erroneous, 
though distressing account, reached 
her father, who is one of the Clerks 
of his Majesty's kitchen at Windsor; 
he immediately set off to London, in 
the greatest agitation of mind imagi- 
nable, but, on his arrival, to his great 
consolation and comfort, he found his 
daughter perfectly safe, she having 
spent the evening and slept at the 
apartments of My. Warton, in St 
James's Palace. No tidings could be 
learned of the servant; the only ac- 
count that could be obtained of her 
was from Mrs. Ellis, a servant to Mrs. 
Brandenburgh, the necessary-woman 
to the King’s apartment, who said she 
drank tea with her, and, about ten 
o'clock, it being her intention to get 
up early, she went to bed, taking a 
small piece of cattle to light her-— 
Mrs. Ellis slept in a room near her’, 
they were both near the King’s back 
stairs, and when she was awakene 
with the alarm of fire, she went to the 
young woman's bed-room te alarm 
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her, the door of which was unfortu- 
nately locked, and she could make no 
impression upon her to awake her; 
she having two,children with her, was 
fearful of thefh and her being suf- 
focated with the smoke; and seeing 
the Hames coming up the stair-case, 
she, with the children, made her 
escape out of a window upon some 
leads; so that there is no doubt but 
the young woman perished. 

The cause, or by what accident the 
fire happened, remains a matter of 
doubt; but it is certain, that it 
broke out on or near the King’s back 
stairs. 

There are several excellent engines 
kept in the Palace, and in very good 


order; but, upon this, as well as all. 


similar occasions, great confusion 
prevailed in getting them to work, 
which was considerably heightened 
by the want of water, although some 
excellent regulations have been adopt- 
ed by order of the Lord Chamberlain, 
and executed by the Board of Works, 
by sinking a large well, to guard 
against fire, which would have afford- 
edan almost inexhaustible supply of 
water; but, unfortunately, the water 
plugs leading to it could not be found 
in thé garden, the ground being co- 
vered with snow, and the man who 
was the labourer in trust at the time 
theworks were executed haying been 
since dismissed from his situation.— 
The man, however, on hearing of the 
fire, went to the Palace, but thie sol- 
diers would not for some time Jet him 
goin, till the Duke of Cambridge was 
informed of his being in the Park, be- 
tween seven and eight o'clock; his 
Royal Highness had him admitted, 
when a plentiful supply of water was 
procured for a great number of the 
engines to work. ‘Lill this time water 
was procured from theCanal,by means 
‘of several engines being stationed 
within a short distance of each other. 

The soldiers on duty, as well as the 
firemen, as they arrived, were em- 


ployed in saving the furniture in the: 


Palace, and other property. The whole 
of the Duke of Cambridge's property, 
with the exception of some wine and 
iquors, was saved: it was taken into 
the garden adjoining the Park, where 
itremained till about eleven o'ciock 
on Saturday, when the fire being con- 
sidered as got under, it was removed 
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into the Ball-room and Grand Council 
Chamber. 

His Royal Highness and his house- 
hold have removed into the Queen's 
Palace. The glasses, tapestry, and 
other furniture, were also removed 
from the garden back to the palace; 
in doing which, we are sorry to say, 
one of the glasses, valued at: 150/. was, 
by accident, broken to pieces. The 
King’s and Queen's footmen’s ‘rooms 
are burnt; one of the King's and one 
of the Queen’s have lost considerable 
sroperty, which will be felt as a great 
ie to them. 

The armoury was removed from 
the armoury-room to the palace-yard, 
and is all safe. ‘The whole of the 
(Queen's private apartments, the Duke 
of Cambridge's, and the apartments 
of two of his Majesty's pages, who 
have sustained very considerable loss, 
are consumed. Miss B..Planta’s and 
other apartments are also destroyed. 
The Dutch Chapel, nearly under-the 
armoury-room, has sustained con- 
siderable injury. The fire extended 
to the King’s Closet, which. is: entire- 
ly consumed, as is an adjoining room, 
where it ceased. His Majesty's state 
bed-chamber is not injured by the 
fire, nor is the state bed. The extent 
of the fire on the Queen's side of the 
palace, is to the Queen's Presence- 
chamber, and adjoining to the Yeo- 
men’s Guard-chamber, so that we are 
extremely happy to say, all_ that 
matchiess suite of rooms for holding a 
Court, is not injured, except the 
King’s Closet. 

A man servant of Miss B. Planta 
was nearly suffocated; he is now re- 
covering. Mrs. Vhelckie, her Ma- 
jesty’s wardrobe woman, who resides 
in the Queen's Palace, was knocked 
up, and she, with the assistance of 
her husband, was so fortunate. as to 
save all her Majesty's. Court, Ward-, 
robe. > 

The father of the unfortunate young 
woman, the servant to Miss Rice, 
left Windsor for London, on hearing 
the fate of his uniortunate daughter ; 
but no tidings could be learnt even 
of her ashes, the ruins continuing in 
tov heated a state to attempt to dig 
among them ‘I'he apartments adjoin- 
ing her Majesty's private apartments, 
formerly used as the pursery, was 
saved from the ravaging flames by the. 
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firemen unroofing the building. The 


apartments of Miss Brudenell, one of 


the maids of honour, Lady Charlotte 
Kinch, Mrs. fielding, and others, 


were considered in great danger of 


catching fire; the families were put 
to much inconvenience and alarm, 
and had the principal part of their 
valuable property removed; the sol- 
diers of the First regiment of Guards, 
who were on duty, were called in to 
their assistance to remove the pro- 
perty. We are extremely sorry to 
say, that at this time of general 
calamity and distress, one of them 
disgraced himself by stealing a watch 
anda necklace, which were found at 
his lodgings. 


DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


Died.| At his house in Grafton- 
street, the Marquis of Sligo, Knight 
of St. Patrick, and Governor of the 
county Mayo, in Ireland. His Jord- 
ship was in his 55th year. He mar- 
ried Lady ptm: Catherine Howe, 

daughter of the late Earl Howe, and 

sister to Baroness Howe.—lHle is suc- 
ceeded by his only son, the Earl of 
Altamont, now Marquis of Sligo, 
who will attain his 2ist year in May 
next, 

Captain Bourchier, the late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, It has been stated in several of 
the papers, that Captain Bourchier 
died in consequence of a wound 
which he received 35 years ago, and 
which had never been perfectly cured. 
This statement is incorrect.. After 
the glorious action in the West Indies 
in 1782, Captain Bourchier was ap- 
pointed to the JTfector, of 64 guns, 
one of the French Prizes, and ordered 
to bring her home. ‘lhe Hector bad 
suffered much in the action, and still 
more in the dreadful storm which 
happened soon after, in which the 
Ville de Paris, the Centaur, and seve- 
rat other vessels were lost, when she 
was attacked during the night, on her 
passage home, by two large French 
frigates. Although his ship was 
nearly a wreck, Captain Bourchier 
defended her with the greatest bra- 
very, and succeeded in beating off 
the frigates; but the Hector sufiered 
so much, that she sunk the next dav, 
and the whole crew must have perish- 








ed, if a Danish merchan(man had not 
fortunately hove in sight, on board 
of which they were saved. It was in 
this gallant action that Captain 
Bourchier received the wound which 
disqualified him for active service, 
At his house, in Whitehall, at. the 
advanced age of 82, James Duff, 
Earl of Fife, V iscount Macduff, Barea 
Braco, of Kilbryde, in the county of 
Cavan, in Ireland. His lordship was 
created an English peer, by the title 
of Baron Fife, in Great Britain, and 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Bamfishire. He is succeeded in his 
titles and estates by Colonel Duff, 
who was married to Miss Manners, 


daughter to Lady Louisa Manners,’ 


and sister to the Duchess of. St 
Alban’s. 

At his house, in Old Burlington- 
street, aged 72, his Excellency Count 
de Bruhl, many years Minister from 
the Elector of Saxony to his Britannic 
Majesty, Knight of the Order of the 
White Eagle. He was deep in sei- 
ence, and his learning as great as his 
family was illustrious. 

John Francis Moore, Esq. of York- 
buildings, New Road, late an eminent 
Sculptor in Berners-street. 

At her house in Argyle-street, ata 
very advanced age, Lady Lumn, re- 
lict of Sir Francis Lumm, Bart. She 
formerly made a distinguished figure 
in the fashionable world, and pre- 
viously to her unjon with the late Sir 
Francis Lumm, Bart. was well known 
by the appellation of Buck Bland. 
Mr. Bland, the brother of the above 
lady, was the father of the inimitable 
actress, Mrs. Jordan. 

At his house at Hampstead, aged 
80 years, Lieut.-Col. Robert Stewatt, 
who has been many years a martyr to 
most distressing and complicated 
complaints, which he bore with the 
greatest fortitude and _ resignation. 
This gentleman entered early in life 
into the service of the country in 
1754 and 1755, was particularly dis- 
tinguished at the battle of Mononga- 
hila, in North America, where he 
commanded a troop of Light Horse, 
raised principally as Body Guard to 
the commander in chief, Gen. Brad- 
dock; during that bloody action he 
had the honour to remount the Gem 
four times, having two horses killed 


under hiniself; and after the General 
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had received a mortal wound, and the 
libris of the army had retreated, he 
had the good fortune, assisted by only 
four privates of his own troop, (the 
rest being either killed or wounded) 
to carry the commander in chief off 
the field of battle across a broad river, 
under a heavy fire from the enemy, 
thereby rescuing his person from the 
cruelty of the savages. In the course 
of that war he was entrusted with 
several difficult commands, and had 
the happiness to give entire satisfac- 
tion to the different Generals under 
whom he served, of which the most 
ample testimonies remain among his 
papers. Lieut.-Col. Stewart lived in 
great friendship and intimacy for 
many years with that truly good and 
great man the late General Washing- 
ton. At the beginning of the late 
American war, he endeavoured to re- 
move the very erroneous opinions the 
Ministers of that day had formed of 
the General's character and military 
abilities, but most unfortunately other 
advice prevailed: towards the latter 
end of the war he was brought up 
from Scotland, for the purpose of 
being sent with overtures to the 
American General. Delays, inde- 
cision, and at length the resignation 
of the Ministers, finally prevented 
that measure being resorted to. 
Lieut.-Col. Stewart will be long and 
sincerely regretted by all who had the 
happiness to enjoy his friendship, as 
one not only possessed of the best 
ébilities, and great knowledge of the 
world, but of the most benevolent 
qualities of the heart, with such 
polite accomplishments, and amiable 
manners, as are the trae characteris- 
tics of the well bred and finished 
gentleman. His remains were in- 
terred at his own desire, in the vault, 
by his friend Captain Robert Mac- 
enzie, under St. James's Chapel, 
Tottenham-court-road. 
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Dowoning-Street, Jan. 24. 


_ The Honourable Captain Hope ar- 
tived last night with a dispatch from 
Licutenant General Sir David Baird 
to Lord Viscount Castlereagh, one of 
his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of 
—_ of which the following is a 

Opy i— 
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His Majesty's Ship, Ville de Paris, 
atsea, Jan, 18, 1899. 

My Lorp—By the much-lamented 
death of Lieutenant General Sir John 
Moore, who fell in action with the 
enemy on the 16th iust. it has become 
my duty to acquaint your lordship, 
that the French army attacked the 
British troops in the position they oc- 
cupied in front of Corunna, at about 
yw o'clock in the afternoon of that 

ay. 

A severe wound, which compelled 
me to quit the field a short time pre- 
vious to the fall of Sir John Moore, 
obliges me to refer your lordship for 
the particulars of the action, which 
was long and obstinately contested, to 
the inclosed report of Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Hope, who succeeded to the 
command of the army, and to whose 
ability and exertions in direction of 
the ardent zeal and unconquerable 
valour of his Majesty's troops, is to be 
attributed, under Providence, the 
success of the day, which terminated 
in the complete and entire repulse and 
defeat of the enemy in every point of 
attack. 

The Hon, Captain Gordon, my 
aid-de-camp, will have the honour of 
delivering this dispatch, and will be 
able to give your lordship any further 
information which may be required. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 
D. Bairp, Lieut. Gen. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Vise. Castlereagh. 
His Majesty's Ship, Audacious, off 
Corunna, Jan. 18, 1809. 

Str—In compliance with the.desire 
contained in your communication of 
yesterday, I avail myself of the first 
moment I have been able to command, 
to detail to you the occurrences of the 
action which took place in front of 
Corunna on the 16th instant. 

It will be in your recollection, that 
about one in the afternoon of that day 
the enemy, who had in the morning 
received reitiforcements, and who 
had placed some guns in front of the 
tight and left of the line, was observed 
to be moving troops towards his lett 
flank, and forming’ various columns 
of attack at the extremity of the strong 
and commanding, position which on 
the morning of the 15th, be had taken 
in our immediate front. 

This indication of his‘intention was 
immediately succeeded by the rapid 
 “ammeeiee attack which he made 
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upon your division which occupied 
the right of our position, The events 
which occurred during that period of 
the action you are fully acquainted 
with. The first effort of the enemy 
was met by the commander of the 
forces, and by yourself, at the head of 
the 42d regiment, and the brigade un- 
der. Major General Lord William 
Bentinck. 

The village on your right became 
an object of obstinate contest. 

I lament to say, that soon after the 
severe wound which deprived the 
army of your services, Lieutenant 
Genéral Sir Jolin Moore, who had 
just directed the mostable disposition, 
fell by a cannon-shot. The troops, 
though not unacquainted with the ir- 
reparable loss they had sustained, were 
not dismayed, but by the most deter- 
mined bravery not only repelled every 
attempt of the eremy to gain ground, 
but actually forced i:jua to retire, al- 
though he had brought up fresh troops 
in support of those originally en- 
gaged, 

The enemy, finding himself foiled 
in every attempt to force the right of 
the position, endeavoured by numbers 
to turn it. A judicious and well- 
timed movement, which was made by 
Major General Paget, with the re- 
serve, which corps had moved out of 
its cantonnients to support the right 
of the army, by a vigorous attack, de- 
feated this intention. The Major Ge- 
neral, having pushed forward the 95th 
(rifle corps) and 1st battalion 52d re- 
giment, drove the enemy before him, 
and in his rapid and judicious ad- 
vance, threatened the left of the ene- 
my's position. This circumstance, 
with the position of Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Frasier’s division (calculated to 
give still further security to the right 
of the line) induced the enemy to re- 
lax his efforts in that quarter. 

They were, however, more forcibly 
directed towards the centre, where 
they were again successfully resisted 
by the brigade uncer Major General 
Manningham, forming the left of your 
division, and a part of that under 
Major General Leith, forming the 
right of the division under my orders. 
Upon the left, the enemy, at fist, 
contented himself with an attack upon 
our picquets, which, however, in ge- 
neral maintained their ground, Find- 
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ing, however, his efforts unavailing on 
the right and centre, he seemed deter- 
mined to render the attack upon the 
left more serious, and had succéeded 
in obtaining possession of the village 
through which the great road to Ma- 
drid passes, and which was situated in 
front ofthat part of the line. From 
this post, however, he was soon ex. 
pelled, with considerable loss, by a 
gallant attack of some companies of 
the 2d battalion 14th regiment, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Nicholls; before 
five in the evening, we had not only 
successfully repelled every attack 
made upon the position, but had 
gained ground jin almost all points, 
and occupied a more forward line than 
at the commencement of the n, 
whilst the enemy confined its opera- 
tions to a cannonade, and the fire of 
his light troops, with a view to draw 
off his other corps. At six the firing 
entirely ceased. The different bri- 
gades werere-assembled on the ground 
they occupied in the morning, and 
the picquets and advanced posts re- 
sumed their original stations. 
Notwithstanding the decided and 
marked superiority which at this mo- 
ment the gallantry of the troops had 
given them over an enemy, who from 
the numbers and the commanding ad- 
vantages of his position, no doubt ex- 
pected an easy victory, I did not, ox 
reviewing ail circumstances, conceivé 
that I should be warranted in depart- 
ing from what I knew was the fixed 
and previous determination of the 
late commander of the forces to with- 
draw the army on the evening of the 
16th, for the purpose of embarkation, 
the previous arrangements for which 
had already been made by his order, 
and were in fact far advanced at the 
commencement of the action. The 
troops quitted their position about 
ten at night, with a degree of order 
that did them credit. The whole of 
the artillery that remained unem- 
barked, having been- withdrawn, the 
troops followed in the order prescrib- 
ed, and marched to their respective 
points of embarkation in the town 
and neighbourhood of Corunna, Phe 
picquets remained at their posts until 
five on the morning of the 17th, when 
they were also withdrawn with similar 
orders, and without the enemy having 
discovered the movements 
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By the unremitted exertions of has been achieved at the termination 


Captains the Hon. H. Curzon, Gos- 
selin, Boys, Rainier, Serret, Hawkins, 


of a long and harrassing service. The 
superior numbers and advantageous 


Digby, Carden, and Mackenzie, of position of the enemy, not less than 


the Royal Navy, who, in pursuance 
of the vébders of Rear Admiral De 
Courcy, were entrusted with the ser- 
vice of embarking the army; and in 
consequence of the arrangements made 
by Commissioner Bowen, Captains 
Bowen and Shepherd, .and the other 
Agents for Transports, the whole of 
the army was embarked with an ex- 
pedition which has seldom been 
equalled. With the exception of the 
brigades under Major Generals Hill 
and Beresford, which were destined to 
remain on shore, until the movements 
of the enemy should become manifest, 
the whole was afloat before day-light. 
The brigade of Major General Be- 


resford, which was alternately to form _ 


our rear-guard, occupied the land 
front of the town of Corunna; that 
under Major General Hill was sta- 
tioned in reserve on the promontory 
in rear of the town. 

The enemy pushed his light troops 
towards the town soon after cight 
o'clock in the morning of the 17th, 
and shortly after occupied the heights 
of St. Lucia, which command the 
harbour. But notwithstanding this 
circumstance, and the manifold de- 
fects of the place; there being no ap- 
prehension that the rear-guard could 
be forced, and the disposition of the 
Spaniards appearing to be good, the 
embarkation of Major General Hill’s 
brigade was commenced and com- 
pleted by three in the afternoon; 
General Beresford, with the zeal and 
ability which is so well known to your- 
self and the whole army, having fully 
explained, to the satisfaction of. the 
Spanish Governor, the nature of our 
movement, aud having made every 
previous arrangement, withdrew his 
corps from the land front of the town 
soon after dark, and was, with all the 
wounded that had not been previously 
moved, embarked before one this 
morning. 

Circumstances forbid us to indulge 
the hope, that the victory with which 
ithas pleased Providence to crown the 
efforts of the army, can be attended 
with any very brilliant consequences 
toGreat Britain. It is clouded by the 
loss of one of her best soldiers, It 


the actual situation of this army, did 
not admit of any advantage being 
reaped from success. It must be, 
however, to you, to the army, and to 
our country, the sweesest reflection, - 
that the lustre of the British arms has 
been maintained, amidst many disad-’ 
vantageous circumstances. The ar- 
my which had entered Spain amidst 
the fairest prospects had no sooner 
completed its junction, than owing 
to the multiplied disasters that dis-° 
persed the native armies around us, it’ 
was left to its own resources. The 
advance of the British corps from the 
Duero afforded the best hope that the 
south of Spain might be relieved, but 
this generous effort to save the unfor- 
tunate people, also afforded the ene- 
my the opportunity of directing every 
effort of his numerous troops, and 
concentrating all his principal re- 
sources, for the destruction of the 
only regular force in the north of 
Spain. 

You are well aware with what dili- 
gence this system has been pursued. 

These circumstances produced the 
necessity of rapid and_harrassing 
marches, which had diminished the 
numbers, exhausted the strength, and 
impaired the equipment of the army. 
Notwithstanding all these disadvan- 
tages, and those more immediately 
attached to a defensive position,’ 
which the imperious necessity of co- 
vering the harbour of Corunna fora 
time had rendered indispensable to as- 
sume, the native and undaunted va- 
lour of British troops was never more 
conspicuous, and must have exceeded 
what even your own experience of 
that invaluable quality, so inherent im 
them, may have taught you to expect. 
When every one that had an oppor- 
tunity seemed to vie in improving it, 
it is dificult for me, in making this 
report, to select particular instances, 
for your approbation. The corps 
chiefly engaged were the brigades un- 
der Major Generals Lord William 
Bentinck, and Manningham, and 
Leith, and the brigade of guards un- 
der Major General Warde. 

To these officers, and the troops urs 
der their immediate orders, the great- 

Le 
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est praise isdue. Major General Hill 
and Colonel Catlin Crauford, with 
their brigades on the left of the posi- 
tion, ably supported their advanced 
fests. The brunt of the action fell 
upon the 4th, 42d, 50th, and 81st re- 
giments, with parts of the brigade of 
guards, and the 26th regiment. From 
Lieutenant Colonel Murray, Quarter 
Master General, and the officers of 
the General Staff, I received the most 
marked assistance. J had reason to 
regret, that the illness of Brigadier 
General Clinton, Adjutant General, 
deprived me of his aid. I was in- 
debted to Brigadier General Slade 
during the action, for a zealous offer 
of his personal services, although the 
cavalry were embarked. 

The greater part of the fleet having 
gone to sea yesterday evening, the 
whole being under weigh, and the 
corps in the embarkation necessarily 
much mixed on board, it is impossi- 
ble at present to lay before you a re- 
turn of our casualties. I hope the 
loss in numbers is not so considerable 
as might have been expected. If I 
was obliged to form an estimate | 
should say, that I believe it did not 
exceed in killed and wounded from 
seven to eight hundred; that of the 
enemy must remain unknown, but 
many circumstances induce me to 
tate it at nearly double the above num- 
ber. We havesome prisoners, but have 
not been able to obtain an acconnt 
ef the number; it is not, however, 
considerable. Several officers of rank 
have fallen or been wounded, among 
whom I am only at present enabled to 
state the names of Lieutenant Colonel 
Napier, 92d regiment, Majors Napier 
and Stanhope, 50th regiment, killed ; 
Lieutenant Colonel Winch, 4th regi- 
ment, Lieutenant Colonel Maxweil, 
96th regiment, Lieutenant Colone! 
Fane, 59th regiment; Lteut. Colonel 
Grifhth, guards, Majors Miller and 
Williams, 81st regiment, wounded. 

© you, who are well acquainted 
with the excellent qualities of Lieute- 
nant Gereral Sir John Moore, I need 
not expatiate on the loss the army and 
his cuuntry have sustzined by his 
death. H’ fall ‘as deprived me of 
# valuabie friend, to whom long expe- 
rience of his worth had sincerely at- 
tached me. But it is chiefly on pub- 
‘tc grounds that I must lament the 
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blow. It will be the conversation of 
every one who loved or respected hig 
manly character, that after conduct. 
ing the army through an arduous re- 
treat, with consummate firmness, he 
has terminated a career of distinguish. 
ed honour by a death that has given 


the enemy additional reason to respect 
the name of a British soldier. Like 
the immortal Wolfe, he is snatched 


from his country at an early period of - 


a life spent in her service; like Wolfe, 
his last moments were gilded by the 
prospect of success, and cheered by 
the acclamations of victory; like 
Wolfe also, his memory will for ever 
remain sacred in that country which 
he sincerely loved, and which he had 
so faithfully served. 

It remains for me only to express 
my hope, that you will speedily be 
restored to the service of your coun- 
try, and to lament the unfortunate 
circumstance that removed you from 
your station in the field, and threw the 
momentary command into far less 
able hands. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Joun Hope, Lieut. Gen, 
To Lieut. Gen. Sir David Baird, &c. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
Admiralty Office, Jan. 24, 1809. 
Copy of a letter from the Hon. Michael De 
Courcy, Rear Admiral of the White, to 
the Hon William Wellesley Pole, dated 
on board his Majesty's ship the Tonnant, 
at Corunna, the 17th and 18th inst. 
January 17, 1809. 
Str—Having it in design to detach 
the Cossack to England as soon as her 
boats shall cease to be essential to the 
embarkation of troops, I seizea moment 
to acquaint you, for the information 
of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, that the ships of war, as 
per margin*, and transports under the 
orders of Rear Admiral Sir Samue 
Hood and Commissioner Bowen, at- 
rived at this anchorage from Vigo, on 
the 14th and 15th inst. The Alfred 
and Hindostan, with some transpor:s. 
were left at Vigo to receive a brigade 
of 3500 men, that had taken that route 
under Generals Alten and Craufurd. 


* Ville de Paris, Victory, Barfleur, 
Zealous,[mplacable, Elizabeth,Norge, 


Plantagenet, Resolution, Audacious, ~ 


Endymion, Mediator, 
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In the vicinity of Corunna the ene- 
my have pressed upon the British in 
reat force. The embarkation of the 
sick, the cavalry, and the stores, went 
on. Thenight of the 16th was ap- 

jnted for the general embarkation 
of the infantry; and, mean time, the 
enemy prepared for attack, At three 
Pp. M. an action commenced; the 
enemy, which had been posted ona 
lofty hill, endeavouring to force the 
British on another hill of inferior 
height, and nearer the town. 

be enemy were driven back with 
great slaughter; but ag sorry am I 
toadd, that the British, though trium- 
phant, have suffered severe losses. I 
am unable to communicate further 
particulars, than that Sir John Moore 
received a mortal wound, of which he 
died at night; that Sir David Baird 
lost an arm; that several officers, and 
many men, have been killed and 
wounded; and that the ships of war 
have received all such of the latter as 
they could accommodate, the remain- 
der being sent to transports. 

The weather is now tempestuous, 
and the difficulties of embarkation are 
great. All, except the rear-guard, are 
embarked, consisting, perhaps, at the 
present moment, of 2600 men. The 
enemy havivg brought cannon toa hill 
overhanging the beach, have forced a 
majority ot the transports to cut or 
slip. Embarkation being no longer 
one at the town, the boats have 

een ordered to a sandy beach near 
the light-house; and it is hoped that 
the greater part, if not all, will still be 
embarked, the ships of war having 
dropped out to facilitate embarkation. 

January 18. 

The embarkation of the troops hay- 
ing occupied the greater part of last 
night, it has not been in my power 
to detach the Cossack before this day ; 
and it is with satisfaction I am able to 
add, that, in consequence of the good 
order maintained by the troops, and 
the unwearied exertions of Commis- 
sioner Bowen, the captains, and other 
officers of the Navy, the agents, as 
well as the boats’ crews, many of whom 
were for two days without food and 
without repose, the army have been 
embarked to the last man, and the 
ships are now in the offing, prepara- 
tory to steering for England. The 


great body of the transports having 
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lost their anchors, ran to sea without 
the troops they were ordered to re- 
ceive, in consequence of which there 
are some thousands on board the ships 
of war. Several transports, through 
mismanagement ran on shore. The 
seamen appeared to have abandoned 
them, two being brought out by the 
boats’ crew of the men of war, two 
were burnt, and five were bilged. 

I cannot conclude this hasty state- 
ment without expressing my great 
obligation to Rear Adm. Sir Samuel 
Hood, whose eye was every where, 
and whose exertions were unremitted. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
M. Dre Courcy. 


Hazy weather rendering the Cos- 
sack obscure, I detach the Gleaner 
with this dispatch. 





BULLETINS OF THE FRENCH ARMY 
In SPAIN. 


The Thirteenth is dated St. Martin, 
Dec.2?. The Duke of Belluna, Mar- 
shal Victor, presented himself at the 
foot of the Soma Sierra, on the. 30th, 
at day-break. The enemy, to the 
number of 18000, thought themselves 
unattackable in this position. They 
were intrenched in the narrow passage 
called Puerto, with 16 pieces of can- 
non. General Sennarmont advanced 
with 6 pieces of cannon. A most 
brilliant charge, made at the head of 
the Polish cavalry, decided the affair ; 
cannons, flags, muskets, soldiers, all 
were taken or cut to pieces. The 
Polish light horse proved themselves 
worthy to form a part of the imperial 
guard. 

Major Segur, marshal of the empe- 
ror’s household, charged among the 
Polish troops, and received many 
wounds. Thirty covered chests, 200 
waggons, laden with all kinds of bag- 
gage, and the military chests of the 
regiments, these, with ten flags, were 
the fruit of this brilliant af€air. All 
the colonels and lieutenant colonels of 
the Spanish division were taken. All 
the soldiers would have been, if they 
had not thrown away their arms, and 
thgeene in the mountains. 

he emperor's head-quarters were 
at St. Augustin, on the 1st of De- 
cember. 

The Fourteenth,datedMadrid, Dec. 5, 
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statc., that on the 2d instant, at noon, 
Bonaparte arrived on the heights near 
Madnd; that the Marshal Duke of 
Istria was sent te summon the town, 
that, in consequence, a Military Junta 
was formed under the presidency of 
the Marquis of Castelar, who had uu- 
der his orders General Morla, Cap- 
tain-General of Andalusia, and In- 
spector-Geveral of Artillery that the 
town contained 6000 troops o the 
line, 100 pieces of cannon, and a aum- 
ber of armed peasants—60,000 “en, 
it is said?, were in arms. «According 
to vais rulletin, when the general ot 
he ¢ruops of the line was required to 

wer the summons, he was accom- 
panied by -hirty men, whose dress, 
looks, and feroc ous appeararce, re- 
called tk recollection of the assassins 
6; September !-—The general express- 

1 by s/zns, that all the Aonest men of 
MMadrii groaned 1 ider oppression ; 
kat that when he raised his voice, the 
wretches dictated to him what he 
should say !—The « 1-d -camp of the 
Du ez of Istr’1 was seized in the town 
by the popv ace, who were about to 
massacre him; but the troops of the 
line, zudiznant at the outrage, took 
him uncer th >ir p.otection, and caus- 
ev. him to} restored to his general— 
that, in sort, it was found, from the 
dispos*‘ion of the lower orders, and 
tue litile iafluence which people of 
property and Aonest men had over 

iem conciliation was altogether im- 
possiule. At this time the French in- 
fantry were still three leagues from 
Madrid ; the emperor, however, em- 
ployed the evening in reconnoitring 
the town, and deciding a plan of at- 
tack. The General of Brigade, Mai- 
son, of the Duke of Belluna’s corps, 
was ordered to take possession of the 
suburbs; and he was supported by the 
General of Brigade, Lauriston, with 
four pieces of artillery. At the first 
fire (says the bulletin) the enemy 
shewed as much cowardice as he did of 
arrogance all the day !—The bulletin 
then goes on to state the correspon- 
dence upon the proposed surrender, 
and describes the disposition of the 
French for the attack. 

The Fifteenth is dated from Madrid 
on the 7thinstant. It states, that Ge- 
neral Lubienski had, on the 2d, re- 
connoitred the remazus of the army of 
Castanos, near Guadalaxara, under 
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the command of General Pena—Ca;. 
tanos having, as it was said, been de. 
posed by the General Junta. As soon 
‘s the report of Lubienski was known 
the Duke of Istria marched with six. 
teen squadrons of cavalry to observe 
the enemy ; and the Duke of Belluna 
following with the infantry, came up 
with and dispersed the rear gnard of 
the enemy, which was filing off to. 
wards Andalusia, and took 500 prison- 
ers. Madrid is then described as 
being in a tranquil state—that no diffi- 
culty was experienced in disarming 
the people—that King Joseph had 
formed two regiments of foreign troops 
from the late Spanish army. It then 
states, that General Morla and Don 
Bernardo Yriarte were deputed from 
the town to request a pause. They 
were presented to Bonaparte, who 
used the most insulting language to 
General Morla—allowing the town 
until six o'clock on the following 
morning (the 4th) for the submission 
of the people; threatening, in the 
event of a refusal, to put them all to 
the sword! The losses, however, (says 
the bulletin) sustained during the 
preceding day, had infused ¢error and 
repentance into all minds! During 
the night, the most mué¢znous withdrew 
themselves from danger by flight, and 
a part of the troops was distanced. 
At ten o'clock General Belliard took 
the command of Madrid; all the posts 
were put into the hands of the French, 
and a general pardon was proclaimed! 
The Sirteenth, dated the 8th in- 
stant, states, that the General of Di- 
vision, Ruffin, had passed the Tagus, 
and cut off the retreat of the remains 
of the army of Andalusia !—That the 
divisions of cavalry of the Generals 
Lasalle and Milhaud were directed to 
march on Portugal, by ‘Talavera de la 
Reyna :—That if Saragossa, was obsti- 
nate enough to’ resist, mines and 
bombs should bring it to reason! 
That the division of Lasalle had fallen 
in with sixteen straggling English, 
whom he put to the sword! It then 
states some particulars with respect to 
the siege of Rosas, in Catalonia, where 
400 English had either beewkilled, or 
driven into the sea, by an Italian re- 
gime at. j 
The Seventeenth is dated Madrid 
Dec. 10. After mentioning the move- 
ments of some of ‘the corps, stated 
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the enemy's army, beaten at Tu- 
ea and Calatayud, was abandoned 
by its generals, and a great number of 


soldiers, and was reduced to 600 men; 
and that on the 8th, at midnight, the 
‘Puke of Istria attacked, at Santa Cruz, 
a corps which covered the flight of 
the enemy's army. That corps was 
closely pursued, and a thousand pri- 
soners taken. It wished to throw it- 
self into Andalusia by Madridego. It 
appears to have been forced to dis- 
erse in the mountains,of Cuenca. 

The Eighteenth dated Madrid, Dec. 
12, mentions that the Central Junta 
of Spain possessed but little power. 
The greater part of the provinces paid 
them but little obedience, and all of 
them had deprived it of the govern- 
ment of the Finances. It was influ- 
enced by the lowest classes of the 
people. It was governed by the mi- 
nority. 

Florida Blanca possessed no autho- 
rity. The Junta was under the con- 
troul of two men, the one named Lo- 
renzo Calvo, a grocer of Saragossa, 
who, within these few months, had 
acquired the title of exgellency. He 
is one of those violent men who ap- 
pear in revolutions, and his probity 
was more than suspected. The other 
isnamed Tilly, who was formerly con- 
demned to the gallies‘as a thief. He 
is a- younger brother of a man called 
Gusman, who acted a conspicuous 
part under Robespierre, during the 
reign of terror. 

When General Lasalle, who was 
sent in pursuit of the enemy, arrived 
at Talavara de la Reyna, on the 11th 
inst. (the place through which the 
English had passed ten days before, 
boasting that they were going to re- 
lieve the capital) a most dreadful 
spectacle presented itself to the eyes 
ef the French. A body, cloathed-in 
the dresses of a Spanish general, was 
suspended from a gallows, and pierced 
with a thousand balls. It was Gene- 
ral Benito San Jean, whom his sol- 
diers, in their terror, and as an excuse 
for their cowardice, had murdered. 

The Bishops of Leon and Astorga, 
and a great number of ecclesiastics, 
have distinguished themselves by their 
good conduct and their apostolic 
virtues, 

The general pardon offered by the 
emperor, and the dispositions which 
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have marked the establishment of the 
new dynasty, by the destruction of the 
houses of the principal culprits, have 
produced a great effect. 

The destruction of the duties which 
were odious to the people, and injuri- 
ous to the prosperity of the state, have 
produccd beneficial results. 

The hatred of the people is now di- 
rected against the English. The pea- 
sants say, that at the approach of the 
French, the English run away to 
mount their wooden horses. 

His majesty yesterday reviewed 
several corps of cavalry. 

The Nineteenth, dated Madrid, Dec. 
18, metitions that Rosas surrendered 
on the 6th by capitulation. Two 
thousand men have been made priso- 
ners. A considerable quantity of ar- 
tillery was found in the piace. Six 
English ships of the line, which were 
at anchor in the harbour, were not 
sufficient to carry away the garrison. 

The breaking up of the Spanish 
troops is observed on every side. The 
new levies, which were attempted to 
be raised, disperse on all sides, and 
return to their homes. 

The details which we learn from 
the Spaniards respecting the Central 
Junta, are all of a nature to place 
them in the most ridiculous point of 
view. That assembly is already be- 
come an object of contempt with all 
BDurope. Its members, to the number 
of 86, have bestowed upon themselves 
titles and ribbons of every sort, and an 
annual allowance of 60,000 livres. 
Florida Blanca was a real Spaniard ; 
he is now ashamed of the dishonour 
he has brought upon his old age. As 
usually happens in such assembliés, 
two or three persons domineer over all 
the rest, and these two or three per- 
sons were in the pay of England. ‘The 
opinion held by the city of Madrid 
respecting the Junta is notorious: they 
are as much the objects of mockery 
and derision, as they are of the detes- 
tation of the inhabitants of the capital. 

By a decree, dated Dec. 4, from the 
French camp at Madrid, the Council 
of Castile is dismissed, as being ‘* cow- 
ards, and unworthy of being the ma- 
gistrates of a brave and generous na- 
tion.” Those members, however, 
who did not sign the deliberation of 
the 11th of August last, are excepted 
from this decree. 
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Annexed to the bulletins are several 
imperial decrees and articles of inter- 
cepted correspondence. One decree 
grants a general pardon to all except 
a few persons. The Inquisition is 
abolished, and the number of con- 
vents reduced to one-third; feudal 
rights are also abolished. The whole 
closes with a proclamation, which 
was signed by Bonaparte on the 7tb. 
In it he says, “‘ [ shall soon drive the 
English from the peninsula.” And 
he concludes with the following re- 
markable expression :— 

“But if all my efforts be useless, 
and you do not merit my confidence, 
it will only remain for me to treat you 
as conquered provinces, and to place 
my Brother on another Throne—I will 
then place the Crown of Spain on -my 
own head, and I will cause it to be re- 
spected by the wicked, for God has 
given me strength and inclination to 
surmount all obstacies. 


“ Given at our Imperial Camp at 
Madrid, Dec. 7. 


(Signed) ‘* NaPoteon.” 


The Twentieth is dated Madrid, the 
19th ult. at that time Bonaparte, in 
the environs of that capital, is stated 
to have reviewed his army, consisting 
of 60,000 men. He expressed the highest 
satisfaction at the conduct of his :ol- 
diers. The Duke of Dantzick’s corps 
is stated to have been at that time at 
Talavera del Reyne. ‘The 8th corps 
of the French army, lately arrived 
from France, was at Burgos, and 
some patroles of Frenea cavalry had 
pushed on as far as Valladolid, on the 
ope side, and to the frontiers of Anda- 
lusia on the other. The corps which 
had advanced to Talavera had at 
length discovered the existence of the 
English, who had remained in so ex- 
traordinary a manner immoveable at 
Salamanca, 





FOREIGN EVENT, 


TURKEY. 

Augsburgh, Dec. 25. The follow- 
ing article, respecting Mustapha Bai- 
tacter, hes appeared in our public 
prints :-— 

From the moment Mustapha b.- 
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ing placed at the head of the govern. 
ment, he was of opinion, that thé 
Turkish empire could not be sayed 
from the ruin which threatened it, 
but by a total change in the system of 
administration, and the adoption of 
new institutions more analogous tg 
the system of the European powers, 
However laudable this principle might 
be in itself, he did not sufficiently re. 
flect that much precaution, and, above 
all, a prudent moderation was requi- 
site, in applying it to a people so 
strongly attached to their ancient 
usages. He acted the part rather ofa 
military man than of an able politi- 
cian. He injured private interests, 
and thus set all the passions in mo- 
tion. He was not aware that he was 
exasperating all the zealous Mussul- 
men, and that, at the long run, it 
would: be impossible for him to main- 
tain his ground against powerful indi- 
viduals, at the head of the military, 
civil, and religious classes. 


“ He also shewed a want of prudence 
in manifesting his contempt of the 
corps of Janissaries, that ancient sup- 
port of the Ottoman throne. His con- 
duct must have naturally driven them 


to extremities; for he made nosecret.. 


of his plan to disband this corps, and 
to treat as enemies to the Porte all that 
would not serve in the corps of Sei- 
mens, It is true that he endeavoured 
to make the Janizsaries join the latter, 
by gratuities ana increase of pay; but 
these means w7te ‘not sufficient to 
overcome the attachment of the majo- 
rity of them to their ancient corpora 
tion, and they waited only for a favor- 
able opportyuity of rising, and getting 
rid of him. He discovered and frus- 
trated several plots which were hatch 
ed against bis life. In one of them 
was im; .ic¢ate 1 two of his favourites, 
whom he was uuder the melancholy 
necessity of beheading along with thei. 
accomplices. From that instant his 
conduct was full of suspicion:aud ty 
-anny. New decanitations daily tuok 
place, aud these contiaual executiuls 
preduce« orly fresh c~nspivacies, and 
‘ed to the late catastrophe, whicii put 
an eng to h's: power, and, as is ré 
vorted, to his life.” 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CORNWALL. 

ATURAL History.—At day- 
‘break, on the 3d of January, 
1809, an enormous fish was descried 
at half cable’s 1ength from Penryn 
quay, steering towards the town; and 


three boats, under the direction of 


Captain Dunn, were manned to at- 
tack him; the first he inclosed as it 
were ina pond, formed by a circular 
curve from head to tail, without doing 
any injury. A man then courage- 
ously cut a hole in the dorsal fin, 
through which he rove a hooked rope. 
Upon feeling this, the fish attempted 
to put to sea, but being diverted by 
some hard blows on his snout, he 
sheered towards the Falmouth road. 
A three-inch rope, doubled, was then 
parbuckled round him, which he in- 
stantaneously snapped. A hawser 
from the quay was next applied to 
him, when, after dragging a sloop’s 
anchor, tearing upa moor-stone post 
on the quay, and staving a boat, he 
was brought into shoal waier, and, it 
being ebb tide, subdued. He was 
afterwards towed round by three 
boats, and, with the tackle of a sand- 
barge, and the excrtions of 20 men 
and three herses, he was drawn upon 
the flip of Colonel Heame’s quay, 
where he remained a few days for 
the amusement of the curious. He 
measures $1 feet long, 19 feet round, 
9$ feet high, 7% feet mouth; and _ his 
weight is supposed to exceed five 
tons. Although the general appear- 
apce and dispsition of this fish ap- 
proach more towards the whuie than 
the shark, he is undou stediy a male 
of the Squalus Genus. ving the 
Squalus Maximus, the basking shark, 
or sul-fish of Pen cut. It abounds 
in the Irish Channel, and on the west 
coast of Scotland. 't las been ob- 
served to derive great pleasure fiom 
vasking on the surtace.of the oceai: 
d-ring the heat  { the day, whence 
beth tts Er slish dc. onuaations. The 
liver of vais kind yicids on an average 
eight barre's of vil, waich is not only 
pure sweet, and fit for Imps, but is 
uso much used ex.ernally, for re- 
lieving bruises, burns, and rheumatic 
pains. It is generally seen in pairs: 
accordi: sly, t'e mate of this aniniai 
Unive sau Mac. Vou. YL 








was observed in St. Keverne Bay, 
next day, by the Walsingham packet. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

The beautiful mansion of Sir John 
Kennaway, Bart. called Escot-house, 
near Honiton (formerly the residence 
of Sir George Yonge) lately caught 
fire. The conflagration was so tre- 
mendous, that little could be saved, 
except some papers, plate, and jewels. 
The accident was occasioned by a 
lighted candle being left in a dressing 
room, which set fire to one of the 
curtains, and spread. so rapidly as not 
to be extinguished. Sir John and a 
party of friends were at dinner when 
the first alarm was given. No per- 
sonal injury was experienced by any 
of the family; but Mr. Pile, a re- 
spectable young farmer, in assisting 
to extinguish the flames, fell froma 
20 feet ladder, and was killed on the 
spot. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Died.) At his seat at Gorhambury, 
near St. Alban’s, after a very short 
illness, in. the Ged year of his age, 
Viscount Grimston. His lordship 
was an Lrish Viscount and Baron; he 
was called to the British House of 
Peers in the year 1790, by the title 
of Baron Verulam, of Gorhambury, 
in the Kingdom of Great Britain. 
He is succeeded by his only son, who, 
in right of his mother, has lately in- 
herited the Barony of Forrester, of 
Costerphrine, in. Scotland. Lord 
Forrester married, in August 1807, 
Lady Charlotte Jenkinsou, daughter 
of the Earl of Liverpool. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The new Exchange coffee room, at 
Liverpool, was opened last week, 
which, with its appendages, occupies 
nearl) the entire length of the east 
wing of the New Exchanee Buildings. 
Tue extreme length of this magniti- 
cent room extending from north to 
south is 04 feet $ inches, the breadth 
42 fect 7 anu its greatest 
height 51 feet 9 inches.—-The ceiling 
of the room is supported on each side 
hy 8 stone columns o* the lonic order, 
each coliunr composed cf oue entire 
and very beautiful shaft, and, in- 
cludipg i's capital, measures 20 feet 
9 inches from the Heer te the bottoin 
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fthe architrave. The centre part of 
the roof betwe.a the columns is 
coved, and the arch is neztly orna- 
mented in pannels—a ma uificenc 
colonade is thus formed in the ceutre 
of the room, which has a most striking 
effect when viewed from the fie 
places either at the »orth or south 
end; and the intermediate spaces on 
each side are appropriated to chairs 
and tables, and are amply pr vided 
with all the Newspapers and peric 
dical Publications of the day. The 
walls o: this noble room are orna- 
mented with 20 pilasters, correspond- 
ing to the colonade. There are six 
large arched windows on the west 
side, five on the east, and two at the 
south, between which is a handsome 
recess for an elegant stove. There 
are three large fire places, and the 
chimney pieces are cons.ructed of 
British biack marble, raised near 
Kendal, having a rich and hand- 
someetfect. Such are the dimensions 
and construction of a reom wich 
reflects the highest honour on the 
public spirit of the town of Liver- 
pool. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died. } At Bah, where he had 
been some time for the benefit of his 
health, Lord Gardner. His lordship 
was in his 66th year; he was born at 
Uttoxeter in Staffordshire; his father 
was a lieutenant-colonel in the 11th 
regiment of dragoon guards, and a na- 
tive of Coleraine, in the north of Ire- 
land. Lord Gardner commenced his 
naval career on the Ist of May, 1755, 
on board the Medway, of 60 guns, 
commanded by Capt. Peter Dennis; 
he was in that ship in 1757, when, in 
company with the Eagle, they took 
the Duc d'Aquitaine, of 60 guns. On 
the 7th of March, 1760, he was ad- 
vanced to a lieutenant, and appointed 
to the Bellona, of 74 guns; he was af- 
terwards in nine glorious actions, in 
all of which he displayed such cou- 
rage, skill, and magnanimity, as were 
rewarded ultimately by his sovereign, 
with the appointment of Admiral of 
the Blue, Major General of the Ma- 
rines, created a Baron of the United 
Kingdom, and had the honour of re- 
ceiving from the hands of his Majesty 
a gold chain, in approbation of his 
conduct on the 29th of May, aud the 
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1stof June 1794. He married inf} - 
year 1/69, Miss Hate, of Jamaica, and 
has left by he~ ladyship, who survives 
him, a ver, numerous family, includ. 
ing two sons in the navy. 

At his. house it Clifton, Thomas 
Beddoes, M.D. If, by his death, 
Physic has lost one of her ablest prac- 
titioners, Ihilosophy certainly has 
been deprived of one of her pro- 
foundest disciples. As an author ba 
was read and ad-i-ed, and as a pri- 
vate character he was esteemed and 
b'oved. If jealousy detracted from 
his meri’ while living, justice will be 
done to his memory now he is dead, 

At his house, in Sevmour-street, 
Bath, in his. 88th year, the Rev. John 
Durcan, D.D. formerly of St. John's 
Coliege, Oxfor*. He was 45 years 
rector of So.uthwarmborough, Hants; 
author of .the Essay on Happiness; 
Adress to the rational Advocates of 
the Church of England; and other 
theological works. Liberal in bis 
principles as a theologian, warm in 
his attachmentas a friend, and earnest 
in his endeavours to promote the cause 
of rational piety as a Minister of the 
Gospel, he shone. to the last a bright 
example of private virtue and profes- 
sional excellence. His solid worth 
was rewarded with the blessing of Hea- 
ven even on this side the grave; he 
reached a venerable age, cheerful and 
contented, respected and respectable ; 
and he fell asleep in the arms of atlec- 
tionate, dutiful, and exemplary chil- 
dren. In the years 1745 and 1746, 
while chaplain of the king’s own re- 
giment, he was an eye witness of every 
battle in Scotland in which that regi- 
ment was engaged; he afterwards ac- 
companied the regiment to Minorca, 
and was present at the memorable 
siege of St. Philip's, which was fol- 
lowed by the execution of Byng. 

At Bath, General E. Smith, Colonel 
of the 43d regiment, Governor of Fort 
Charles, Jamaica, and uncle to Sir 
Sydney Smith. He was one of the 
few surviving officers who were pre- 
sent at the death of General Wolfe. 


At Bath, aged 72, Mrs. Ann Strat- - 


ton, whose death was occasioned by 
her clothes taking fire. 
SUSSEX. 

Died.) At Woolbegin, the seat of 

Lord Robert Spencer, of a short but 
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violent fever, Sir F. Vincent, Bart. 
of Debden-Hall, in this county. He 
was a young man of considerable pro- 
mise, who made his dedut in political 
life, a few years since, as Private 
Secretary under Mr. Fox. He married 
the eldest daughter of Mr. Bouverie, 
who died about three years ago, by 
whom he had two sons, the eldest of 
whom, Francis, has succeeded to the 
title, &c. in the seventh year of his 
age. 
WILTSHIRE. 

An association of gentlemen of the 
city and close of Salisbury, have 
formed 21 institution, which seems to 
hold out a precedent to other places 
where the article of fuel is scarce and 
dear. They have, by a general sub- 


* scription, established a depot of coal, 


Jaid in at the most favourable season, 
and upon the best possible terms, in 
reserve for the poorer class of house- 
keepers, during the severity of the 
winter; dealing it out to them in 
small quantities, full measure, and at 
amoderate price. This, with asub- 
scription for soap, and their excellent 
infirmary for healing their diseases, 
affords peculiar comfort and relief to 
the poor. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 


A number of well-disposed persons 
are making arrangements for organiz- 
ing a public school in Worcester, up- 
on Mr. Lancaster's system of educat- 
ing-poor children, and there is no 
doubt oc its meeting general approba- 
tion. The intention being intimated 
to Mr. Gordon, one of the representa- 
tives for the city, he has not only sig- 
nified his full approbation of the mea- 
sure, but promised that it should re- 
ceive every support in his power. 
Thus patronized, it can hardly fail to 
meet with due encouragement, its 
principle being formed on universal 
philanthropy. 

YORKSHIRE. 
_ Respecting the leech, as a prognos- 
ticator of the weather, a yentleman at 
Malton, a short time since, related the 
following particulars :—these were ex- 
hibited by a single leech kept ina 
large phial, three parts full of clear 
rain-water, regularly changed thrice a 
week, and which stood on a window- 
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frame fronting the north. In fair 
and frosty weather it lies motionless, 
and rolled up in a spiral form, at the 
bottom of the glass; but prior to rain 
or snow it creeps up to the top, where, 
if the rain will be heavy, and of some 
continuance, it remains a pretty consi- 
derable time; if trifling, it quickly 
descends. Should the rain or snow 
be accompanied with wind, it darts 
about its habitation with amazing ce- 
lerity, and seldom ceases until it be- 
gins toblow hard. Ifastorm of thun- 
der or lightning be approaching it is 
exceedingly agitated, and expresses 
its feelings in violent convulsive starts 
at the top of the glass. It is remark- 
able, that however fine and serene the 
weather may be, and not the least in- 
dication of a change either from the 
sky, the barometer, or any other 
cause whatsoever, yet, if the animal 
ever shift its position, or move ina 
desultory manner, so certainly, and [ 
have never once been deceived, wilk 
the coincident results occur within 
thirty-six hours; frequently within 
twenty-four, and sometimes in twelve; 
though its motions chiefly depend on 
the fall and duration of the wet, and 
the strength of the wind. 

.An affecting scene lately occurred 
at Southend, in this county. During 
the violence of tbe storm, five of the 
Humber pilots took a small boat, 
with the Intention of going aboard 
their pilot-Loat, when a wave struck 
the boat, which instantly upset, and 
only two were saved 

Died.] At York, in his 64th year, 
W. Burgh, Esq. L.C.D. in whom that 
city and the literary world, have sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. His genius 
and talents were of the first eminence, 
and they were always employed in 
the cause of religion and good govern- 
ment. Mr. Burgh was the most inti- 
mate and confidential friend of Mr. 
Mason, and furnished the commen- 
tary and notes to his celebrated poem 
of the ‘‘ English Garden.” He pos- 
sessed a very extensive acquaintance 
with the first political and literary 
characters of his time; but was more 
particularly in habits of intimacy and 
friendship with Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Wilberforce, and with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. His remains were interred 
in the Gathedral at York. - 
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WALES. 

W. A. Madocks, Esq. of Tremadoc, 
in Carnarvonshire, is recovering from 
his indisposition. This gentleman 
has nearly completed an embankment 
at the north-end of Cardigan Bay, at 
an immense expence, by which he-has 
wrested 2700 acres of rich land from 
the sea. 

Dr. Pring, of Bangor, has complet- 
ed a system of printing music by type, 
which is likely to prove of great pub- 
lic importance, as, by this new’ me- 
thod, music may be sold at one half 
the present cxorbitant price; be- 
sides embracing other material advan- 
tages, which will give it a decided 
preference to the tedious process, and 
extravagant expence now incurred by 
engraving. The doctor means togive 
it publicity as soon as letters patent 
are procured to secure his right and 
title to the invention. 

SCOTLAND. 

Highland Socicty.—The anniversary 
general meeting of this Society was 
held in their hall at Edimburgh, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 10, at which there was 
a very respectable and full attendance 
of the members, to the number of 
upwards of one hundred. The Right 
Hon. Lord Viscount Cathcart, vice- 
president, in the chair. 

About forty new members were ad- 
mitted into the society, and various 
Notices were given respecting the pre- 
miums for the improvement of agri- 
culture and manufactures. Among 
many other matters, the attention of 
the society was called to the highly 
meritorious and spirited conduct of 
two individuals, who, among many 
others of our gallant countrymen, had 
particularly distinguished themselves 
at the battle Of Vimiera, so as to at- 
tract the notice of Major-General 
Fergusson, under whose command the 
71st Highland regiment, to which they 
belonged, had been piaced. General 
Fergusson, in his letter, states, that 
Angus Mackay (then a corporal in the 
7 Ist’‘regiment, but -vho had since been 
very deservedly promoted to a com- 
mission) was the person who had, on 
the above occasion, refused to accept 
the French General Bernier’s watch 
and purse, when tendered to him by 
that officer, at the time he was taken 
prisoner; and that Stewart, the piper 
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of the grenadier company of the same 
regiment, had, after being severely 
and dangerously wounded, continued 
to play to animate the men. General 
Fergusson expresses ‘a hope that this 
society would confer’ some public 
mark of its approbation upon these 
men for their conduct. 

The meeting, with much approba- 
tion, and agreeable to the suggestion 
of the directors, unanimously resoly- 
ed, that a gold medal, with suitable 
devices and inscriptions, should be 

resented by the society to Mr. Mac- 

ay, as a mark of the sense the society 
entertains of his meritorious, manly, 
and disinterested conduct, as above 
stated: and that a handsome stand of 
Highland pipes, with a proper inscrip- 
tion engraved thereon, shall be given 
to Stewart, the piper, for his highly 
spirited and laudable conduct at the 
battle of Vimiera. 

A plan for the establishment of a 
Caledonian asylum in London, for 
the maintenauce and education of the 
sons and daughters of Scottish sailors, 
soldiers, and marines, brought forward 
by the Highland Society of London, 
and communicated by them to this 
society, through Sir J. Sinclair, Bart. 
was laid upon the table, with the re- 
port from the directors thereupon. 
It is proposed that, in this institution, 
besides reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, the boys shall receive such pre- 
paratory instructions as may be neces- 
sary to qualify them for the royal 
navy, the army, merchant service, or 
the fisheries. The girls also to receive 
an education suited to their situation 
in life; and for the purpose of bring- 
ing up the children in habits of indus- 
try, it is proposed to introduce into 
the establishment certain manufac- 
tures or mechanic arts, adapted to 
their subsequent pursuit in life. Due 
attention is also to be paid to the mo- 
rals and religion of the children. 
Contributors to this benevolent asy« 
jum are to have votes in the manage- 
ment of it, with the privilege of pre- 
senting children for admission. The 
society unanimously expressed its 
highest approbation of the establish- 
ment of such an asylum, and their sa- 
tisfaction that so many noblemen and 
gentlemen of this society had already 
come forward in its support. While 
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the object of it is humane and lauda- 
ble, it appears peculiarly proper to 
provide for the families of Scots sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, who have 
on every occasion upheld the high 
military fame acquired by their an- 
cestors. Therefore, as the plan of 
this institution seems wel! calculated 
for attaining its purpose, the society 
take the liberty of recommending the 
establishment as an object worthy of 
the encouragement and patronage of 
the public. 





SHIPWRECK AND ExTRAORDINARY 
EscaPe. 

The Newspapers have lately stated 

that the ship Monticello, from Lima, 


had fallen in with the wreck of a ves- 


sel at sen, on which was found a man, 
the last of the crew, who had preserv- 
ed a precarious existence for a num- 
ber of days by feeding upon the bo- 
dies of his comrades. When the 
Captain of the Monticello took this 
wretched man on board his ship, he 
gave him a change of clothes. and 
linen, and would not suffer him to 
take much sustenance at atime. The 
first nutriment he gave him was two 
cups of coffee and a small piece of 
toast; and by adhering to this system, 
in the course of a few days, the man 
was quite restored to health. He 
proved a most excellent sailor, and 
was agteat acquisition. But it is a 
curious fact, that not one of the crew 
of the Monticello would, for a length 


of time associate with him, on account 
of the diet he had fed upon. _ Hoping 
to cure them of their prejudice, the 
Captain kindly invited the unfortu- 
nate seaman to his table; but this had 
not the desired effect; on the con- 
trary, those persons who usually mess- 
ed with the Captain deserted his ta- 
ble. Time, however, and the general 
good conduct of the man, restored 
him to the society of his shipmates. 
In relating to them his sufferings on 
board the wreck, he abstained, ag 
much as possible, from mentioning 
the manner of his subsistence; but 
the crew themselves had witnessed his 
food hung up in the shrouds at the 
time he was taken from the wreck. 
The name of this wretched mariner 
is Thomas Morhead, a native of Dur- 
ham. He served his time to the sea, 
in the coal trade. The ship in which 
he was wrecked was the Acorn, Cap- 
tain M‘Leod, of Stockton, to which 
place they were bound, from Ame- 
rica; when, on the 30th of October, a 
severe gale came on, in lat. 51. long. 
48: in consequence of which the ves- 
sel suffered so much, that all the 
hands, except this man, were either 
washed overboard or died in the tops. 
The Monticello fell in with the wreck 
of the Acorn in lat. 51. long. 25. when 
the Captain humanely sent a boat for 
Morhead. He was taken out of the 
top, where he had been for fifty-one 
days, and towards the latter end of 
them, hourly expecting to share the 
unhappy fate of his companions. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The favours of ** SinceriTas,” and “ R, M.” are inadmissible. 


ERRATA. 
Crmst.ine, Act UI. Sc. I1V.—Transpose reciprocally the two last paragraphs of the 
note-————‘* Quench"d of Hope, For * his preface to his” read the. 
Spanish quotation in Romeo—read efectes, and //aman. 
Pericies, Act JI. Sc. I1.—read * this predominance.” 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Dec. 28, 1808, to JAN. 24, 1809, inclusive. 
{ Extracted from the London Gazette. ]-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


NDERSON J. Stockport, draper, 
(Battye, Chancery-lane). 

Browne E. Liverpool, tea-dealer, (Black- 
stock, St. Mildred’s-court). Birchall J. 
Liverpool, butcher, (Blackstock, St. Mil- 
dred’s-court). Blackburn W. Leeds, wool- 


stapler, (Battye, Chancery-lane). Budden 
H. Little Chapel-street, (Latkow, (Warde 
robe-place). Blannin N. Westbury-upon- 
Trim, Gloucester, timber-merchant, (Field 
and Co. Clifford’s-Inn). Barlow W. Stock- 
port, timber-merchant, (Edge, Inner Teme 















































G4 Prices of Dock, and Fire-office, Shares. 


ple). Barton J. S. Liverpool, merchant, 
(Cooper and Cu, Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane) 

Davies S. and P. Drayton in Hales, Sa- 
lop, bankers, ( Butterton, Market Drayton). 
Davis H. Warminster, grocer, (Davies, 
Lothbury). Dawson J. Tottington, Bury, 
Lancashire, innkeeper, (Wigglesworth, 
Gray’s-Inn-square). Douglass J. Lough- 
borough, Leicester, merchant, (Bleasdale 
and Co. New Inn). Dewhurst P. Preston, 
Lancaster, slater, (Bleasdale and Co. New- 
Inn). Dutton W. Liverpool, grocer, 
(Blackstock, St. Mildred’s-court). 


Edwards W. Bristol, cordwainer, (James, 
Gray’s-Inn-square). Etty S. Oxford, wine- 
merchant, (Moore, Bow-lane). 


Fraser T. Well-street, coach-spring ma- 
nufacturer, (Pinero, Charles-street, Caven- 
dish-square). Frost T. Leadenhall-street, 
stationer, (Evitt and Co. Haydon-square). 

German W. Bristol, tiler, (James,Gray’s- 
Inn-square). Glazier E. Lea-Bridge, pub- 
lican, (Tebbutt and Co. Gray’s-Inn-squre). 


Harvey R. Woolwich, baker, (Allan, 
Frederick’s-place). Haydon L. Edgeware- 
Road, merchant, (Hall, Colman-street), 
Heaven W. Nailsworth, Gloucester, clo- 
thier, (Pullen, Fore-street). Harrison J. P. 
St. Bees, Cumberland, cotton-manufactu- 
rer, (Milne and Co. Temple). Hayes J. 
Oxford, grocer, (Young, West Smithfield), 
Hunt J. Liverpool, haberdasher, (Black- 
stock, St. Mildred’s-court). 

Jacob M. Berner-street, Commercial 
Road, dealer in foreign spirits, (Lyon, So- 
merset-street). Jefferys H. Malcomb-Re- 
gis, linen-draper, (Syddall, Aldersgate-st.). 
Johnson J. Clifton, Gloucester, coach- 
maker, (Bigg, Hatton-garden). Jenkins 
E. Bath, victualler, (Norton, Furnival’s- 
Inn). 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, and WATER 
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Kinder S. Heafield, Derby, clothier, 
(Jackson and Co. Stamford), 

Lockwood G. Huddersfield, woollen. 
draper, (Taylor, Manchester). 

Mobbs S. Southampton, milliner, (Ma. 
son, St. Michael’s Churcy-yard). Marriott 
J. Burley, Lancaster, cotton-spinner, 
(Hurd, King’s-Bench-Walks). Marshall 
T. Scarborough, vintner, (Bousfield, Bou- 
verie-street). Mills J. and Rich J. mer 
chants, Lewes, (Pember, Great Charlotte. 
street). : 

Poore J. Mill-lane, lighterman, (Lee, 
Three Crown-court, Southwark). Pearson 
T. South Shields, shipwright, (Bell and 
Co. Bow-lane). Pickwood G. Cloak-lane, 
merchant, (Godmond, New Bridge-street), 

Raistrick S. Idle, in the parish of Calvyer- 
ley, York, clothier, (Evans, Hatton-gar- 
den). Rogers S. Chepstow, stationer, 
(Swain and Co. Old Jewry). 


: ‘ e \ 
Stone T. Wilton, Hereford, cornfactor, 


(James, Gray’s Inn). Smith J. Eevsham, 
Worcester, innholder, (Bousfield, Bouve- 
rie-street). Sampson S. and Chipchase C, 
Bread-street, silk-mercers, (Carpenter and 
Co Basinghall-street). Smith J. and C, 
Bath, plane-manufacturers, (Shephard and 
Co. Bedford-row). Sellars B. Little Mul- 
ton,. Lancaster, innkeeper, (Hurd, Tem- 
ple). Smith J. Nottingham, mercer, (Bax- 
ters and Co. Furnival’s-Inn). Sampson 
W. Liverpool, flour-dealer, (Shephard and 
Co. Bedford-row ). 

Tomlinson W. Toxteth Park, near Liver- 
pool, merchant, (Shephard and Co. Bed- 
ford-row). ‘Tanner T. Barnstaple, money- 
scrivener, (Bremridge, Common-Pleas Of- 
fice, Inner Temple). 

Willson R.H. Wakefield, factor, (Taylor, 
Southampton-buildings). Woolf J. Liver- 
pool, merchant, (Blackstock, St. Mildred’s- 
court). 


WORKS, SHARES, &c, &c.—Jan. 21, 1809. 


Landon Dock Stock, 1187. per Cent: 

West-India ditto, 164/. ditto. 

East-India ditto, 1257. ditto 

Commercial ditto, 135/. ditto. {share. 

Grand Junction Canal Shares, 150/. per 

Grand Surrey ditto, 607. ditto. 

Thames and Medway ditto: old shares 45/. 
new at 6/. per share premium. 

Kennett and Avon ditto, 4/. per share pre- 
mium. [per cent. 

Globe Fire and Life Assurance Shares, 1124. 

Albion ditto, 2/. per cent. prem. 

Hope ditto, 21s. per share prem. 

Eagle ditto, par. 

Atlas ditto, ditto. 


Imperial Fire Assurance, 4/. per cent. pm. 

Kent ditfo, 45 gs. per share. 

London Assurance Shipping, 211. per share. 

Rock Life Assurance, 4s. to 5s. per share 
premium, 

Commercial Road Stock, 116i. per cent. 

London Institution, 84/. per share 

Surrey ditto, 33/. ditto. [prem. 

South London Water-works, 40/. per share 

Fast London ditto, 46/. ditto. 

West Middlesex ditto, 26/. ditto. 

Lower Navigation of the Medway, pays 5/. 
per cent. per annum—90Z. ditto, 

Golden Lane Brewery—901, ditto. 


L. Worre and Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokerss 
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1909.] Average Prices of Corn.— Bill of Mortality. 98 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE Jong continuance of the frost, and the fleods that have succeeded the late sud- 
den thaw, have checked the appearance which the favourable state of the weather 
had previously promised. The state of the ploughed lands, especially in the fenny 
countries, is very backward, and the sowing, in some districts, must be considerably re- 
tarded, The intention of several forward husbandmen to begin, upor the dry soils in 
Kent and Essex, the new year with dibbling Mazzigan beans, has been, in some 
measure, thwarted by the weather. The same cause has still prevented much from 
being done in husbandry, bevond the ordinary operations of clearing farm-yards, and 
disposing of the manure. The turnip crops will fall short. Winter tares are still back- 
ward. Potatoes are upon the rise. Report states, that the loss of lambs in the snow has 
been considerable. The meat market continues to have an abundant supply of prime 
beef and mutton; and the decline of the silly affectation of rearing over-fat cattle, has 
manifestly contributed toa better supply of well-fed cattle than usual. Veal has been 
rather scarce, and dear of course. Wool continues to increase in price. 
Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market—beef, 4s. 4d. to 5s, $d.—mutton, 4s, 8d. to 6s.— 
veal, Gs.6d. to 7s. 6d.— pork, 5s.4d to 6s. 4d. 
Middlesex, January 25. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of QATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Jan.21, 1809. 
































































































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] Kye Barley | Oats Wheat; Rye | Barley} Oats. 
& @is. aha €is.! & ‘é £12. 'Gfa Ge. &. 
Middsx.| 93 0] 61 3) 44 5] 59 11}/Essex ........] 92 O| 51 6| 44 8/37 4 
Surrey | 98 0] 56 0) 47 O| 43 4f/Kent ........; 89 6} 59 0} 44 6/36 0 
Hertford} 87 11] 49 0} 49 7] 35 OfSussex -......| 88 8 49 0/37 4 
Bedford | 88 0] 64 8] 48 1155 GiSuffolk ......] 86 7/56 9) 42 6/34 8 
Huntin. | 90 § 44 10) 54 10)/Cambridge ....] 81 3 89 6/31 3 
Northa.| 83 6) 56 Oj 43.10) 34 2Norfolk ......| 87 1] 61 0) 39 5/33 7 
Rutland} 89 146 9) S5 GOf{Lincoln ......] 91 5| 63 10) 45 3}/30 9 
Leicest.; 89 1) 49 111 46 7/53 York ........| 87 0] 66 2] 42 5 S1 5 
Notting; 94 2) 66 0} 51 4/33 8}Durham ......| 97 5 49 6/53 1 
Derby | 96 6 51 0] 34 10H Northumberland| 84 9] 61 0] 44 4/29 6 
Stafford} 95 0} 48 1) S98 2j\Cumberland ..| 96 0} 61 G6] 46 6131 8 
Salop 90 9| 62 10; 45 7] 31 11}}Westmorland . .| 99 bj 388 2} 35 11 
Herefor] 86 11 46 5| 41 5) 33 SiiLancaster ....) 98 4 46 4:31 7 
Wor'’st.| 94 3) 44 7140 2}iChester ......} 92 Gi————| 53 631.9 
Warwic}] 94 10/——--—-] 50 10} 35 OFlint .....06.; | —_—_— 
Wilts | 82 Ol] 45 2} 39 Denbigh - ....|105 7i——| 50 6199 10 
Berks | 94 0! 44 8 40 OWAnglesea......|— 44 01:24 O 
Oxford | 90 7! | 42 5| 36 10#Carnarvon ....| 93 8 44 4/96 0 
Bucks | 87 1) 42 6) 38 OMerioneth ....|101 1 47 2195 6 
Brecon | 89 6) 70 4) 47 2) 24 OllCardigan......| 84 0 56° 0/23 0 
Montgo.| 96 9) 45 11; 35 Of/Pembroke ....| 74 2i-——-—! 39° 824 0 
Radnor.} 91 1) | 42 7) 29° SiCarmarthen....| 32 si———| 40 0195 7 
fslamorgan ...-| 89 1 48 0)26 8 
— Gloucester ....; 95 4 47 5|26 3 
, Somerset.....-| 89 & 41 1129 2 
Average of England and (Vales. Monmouth ....} 88 3}-———~, 45 9] —— 
Wheat 90s. Gd.; Rye 59s. Od.; Barley}]Devon....+-..) 87 1 39 7/29 6 
‘44s. 1id.; Oats 33s Od.; Beansi{Cornwall....../ 86 8 59 3125 9 
65s.5d.; Pease 66s. Od.; Oatmeal}jDorset....ee+- 89 - 6 45 2134 6 
49s. 8d. Hants ...eeee-| 88 6 48 7'42 UV 

BILL of MORTALITY, from DEC. 28, to JAN. 24, 1809. 

CHRISTENED, BURIED. 2and 5 - 144]60 and 70 121 
Males 759)..,.{ Males, 693 2 1367 | « 5 and 10 - 65170 and 80 90 
Females 788 t 1547 Females 6749 °~"‘ g 0 and 20 - 3871480 and 90 -,36 
Whereof have died under two years old 4522 = p20 and 30- 83190 and10@- % 

—— a 50 and 40 - 95 

Peck Loaf, 4s.11d. 4s. 8d. 4s. 9d. 4s. 114. 40 and 50 - 145 

Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per Ib. 50 and 60 - 117 
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